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THE  RUSSIAN  ADVANCE  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  HENRY  RAWMNSON,  K.C.B. 


It  is  easier  to  write  about  the  Russian 
advance  at  the  present  day  than  it  was 
a  few  years  back.  The  ground  has  been 
cleared  of  much  of  the  rubbish  which 
formerly  encumbered  it.  Not  long  ago 
the  apologists  of  Russia  were  wont  to 
compare  the  progress  of  her  arms  in 
Central  Asia  with  the  progress  of  our 
own  in  India.  We  were  warned  of  a 
certain  law  of  nature  which  impelled 
civilisation  to  advance  on  barbarism, 
and  were  asked  to  hail  with  sympathy, 
rather  than  view  with  suspicion,  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  a  Power  which,  as  it  swept  on 
in  its  resistless  course,  diffused  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  order,  of  knowledge,  and  of 
commerce  over  a  vast  region  hitherto 
sunk  in  a  savagery  of  the  worst  de¬ 
scription.  Put  public  opinion  is  now 
somewhat  changed.  No  one  questions 
that  Russia  is  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  the  civilising  influence  that  has  at- 
New  Series.— Vol.  XLI.,  No.  6 


tended  her  progress,  for  the  large  bene¬ 
fits  she  has  conferred  upon  humanity  in 
her  career  of  conquest  through  Central 
Asia.  By  crushing  the  Turcoman  raid¬ 
ers,  indeed,  and  by  abolishing  the  slave 
markets  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  she  has 
restored  peace  and  prosperity  to  dis¬ 
tricts  which  were  groaning  in  misery,  and 
has  earned  the  gratitude  of  thousands  of 
terror-stricken  families.  Whatever  may 
happen  in  the  future,  she  has  gained 
imperishable  glory  in  the  past  by  her 
victories  of  peace  along  the  desolated 
frontier  of  Khorassan  ;  but  here  the 
register  of  her  good  deeds  must  end. 
To  suppose  that  she  launched  her  forces 
across  the  Caspian  in  r869  and  engaged 
in  Central  Asian  warfare  with  a  view  to 
these  beneficent  results,  is  to  ignore  the 
whole  spirit  and  character  of  her  policy. 
Fortunately  there  is  now  no  room  for 
misconception.  Her  soldiers  and  states- 
46 
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men  have  recently  laid  bare  her  springs 
of  action  with  a  plainness  that  is  almost 
cynical,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  ful¬ 
ness  of  detail  that  must  carry  conviction 
to  all  unprejudiced  minds.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  Crimean  war,  we  are  told,  that 
Russia  first  realised  her  false  position  in 
regard  to  England.  In  her  schemes  of 
aggrandisement  in  Europe  she  was  liable 
to  be  met  and  thwarted  at  every  turn  by 
British  alliances  and  British  influence  ; 
and  when  engaged  in  war  she  was  open 
to  our  attack  in  every  quarter,  in  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Baltic, 
or  the  coast  of  Georgia,  without  any 
possibility  of  retaliation.  If  she  was  to 
develop  in  due  course,  as  had  so  often 
been  predicted,  into  the  -leading  Power 
of  the  world,  it  was  thus  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  inequality  complained 
of  should  be  redressed.  Some  weak 
point  in  our  armor  must  be  discovered. 
Some  means  must  be  found  to  shatter 
the  palladium  of  our  insular  security. 
Hence  there  arose  the  idea  of  creating 
a  great  Oriental  satrapy,  under  Russian 
administration,  which  should  envelop 
the  north-west  frontier  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  and  from  which,  as  occasion 
might  arise,  pressure  could  be  exerted, 
or,  if  necessary,  armed  demonstrations 
might  issue,  which  would  neutralise 
British  opposition  in  Europe,  and  would 
place  our  policy  on  the  Bosphorus  or 
elsewhere  in  subordination  to  her  own. 
In  former  times,  as  is  well  known,  elab¬ 
orate  schemes  have  been  discussed  at 
St.  Petersburg  for  the  actual  invasion  of 
India,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
utterances  of  the  Moscow  press  and  the 
fervid  letters  of  certain  Russian  gen¬ 
erals,  the  same  exalted  ideas  still  pre¬ 
vail  in  many  military  circles  ;  but  assur¬ 
edly  no  such  extravagance  has  been  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  careful  plan  of  trans-Cas- 
pian  operations  hitherto  adopted  by  the 
Russian  Government,  which  has,  on  the 
contrary,  been  of  the  soberest  and  most 
practical  character. 

The  end  in  view  has  been  simply  to 
arrive  by  gradual  accretion  of  territory 
at  the  frontier  of  India.  In  pursuance 
of  this  object  Russia  has  incurred  ex¬ 
pense  without  any  immediate  prospect 
of  return,  to  an  extent  which  has  filled 
economists  with  dismay  ;  fifty  millionr. 
sterling,  at  least,  having  been  expended 
by  her  in  Central  Asia  during  the  last 


twenty-five  years.  Native  rights  at  the 
same  time  have  been  mercilessly  tram¬ 
pled  on,  and,  above  all,  diplomacy  has 
pushed  its  privilege  of  deception  far  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  hitheito  recognised  as 
legitimate  ;  but  success,  which  condones 
all  such  irregularities,  has  rewarded  her 
efforts,  and  the  crisis  has  now  arrived, 
almost  sooner  than  was  expected. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  salient  points 
which  have  marked  the  persistent  ad¬ 
vance  of  Russia  in  Central  .^sia  seems 
to  be  all  that  is  required  at  present. 
For  the  first  ten  years  following  on 
the  Crimean  war  her  generals,  having 
crossed  the  Kirghiz  steppes  from  Oren¬ 
burg,  were  gradually  feeling  their  way 
along  the  valley  of  the  Jaxartes.  Creep¬ 
ing  up  the  river,  and  taking  fort  after 
fort  and  city  after  city,  they  everywhere 
defeated  the  rabble  soldiery  of  the  Uz- 
begs,  and  finally,  in  1867,  planted  the 
Russian  flag  on  the  famous  citadel  of 
Samarcand,  adjoining  the  mausoleum  of 
Timur.  Here,  according  to  prearranged 
design,  the  progress  of  the  Russian  arms 
was  arrested,  pending  the  approach  of 
co-opertaing  columns  from  the  Caspian  ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  the  neighboring 
Khanate  of  Bokhara,  hitherto  the  most 
important  of  the  Central  Asian  States, 
was  brought  comifletely  under  control, 
and  the  influence  of  Russia  was  fully  and 
firmly  established  on  theOxus.  To  the 
westward  a  still  more  important  series  of 
operations  was  now  commenced.  In 
1869  the  first  Russian  detachments 
crossed  the  Caspian,  and  boldly  invaded 
the  country  of  the  Turcomans.  Had 
such  an  expedition  been  carried  out  in 
Europe,  it  would  have  been  stigmatised 
as  piracy,  for  there  was  absolutely  no 
provocation  on  the  part  of  the  tribesmen, 
nor  even  was  the  formality  observed  of 
declaring  war.  Coercive  measures, 
without  further  warning  and  with  vary¬ 
ing  success,  were  directed  against  the 
tiibes  of  the  neighborhood.  Gradually 
the  sphere  of  action  was  extended. 
Khiva  was  reduced  in  1873,  and  then 
the  Tekkehs,  the  principal  tribe  of  the 
Turcoman  confederacy,  who  inhabited 
the  steppe  from  Kizil-Arvat  to  Merv, 
were  seriously  attacked.  The  western 
division  of  this  tribe,  called  the  Akhals, 
made  a  stout  resistance,  on  one  occasion 
in  1879  beating  off  the  regular  troops 
led  by  Lomakin,  and  seriously  imperil- 
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ling  the  whole  Russian  position.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  however,  in  1880,  the  renowned 
Scoboleff,  greatly  assisted  by  the  Persian 
chiefs  of  Kuchan  and  Bujnoord,  who 
furnished  carriage  and  supplies  from  the 
adjacent  frontier  of  Khorassan,  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  heart  of  the  Akhal  country 
and  took. their  stronghold,  Geok  Tepeh, 
by  storm.  All  active  opposition  then 
collapsed,  and  in  due  course  concilia¬ 
tion,  combined  with  intimidation,  being 
skilfully  employed  against  the  Eastern 
Tekkehs,  who  were  demoralised  by  the 
subjugation  of  their  brethren  in  Akhal, 
and  who  applied  for  support  in  vain 
both  to  Persia  and  to  Cabul,  Merv — 
“  the  Queen  of  the  East,”  as  she  has 
been  called — surrendered  to  Russia  m 
February,  1884,  and  the  first  act  of  the 
great  Central  Asia  drama,  after  twenty- 
hve  years  of  sustained  and  energetic 
action,  was  brought  to  a  successful  close. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  during  this 
long  and  desperate  struggle  to  reach  and 
occupy  Merv  there  were  many  phases 
which  tended  to  distract  public  attention 
from  the  main  object  in  view.  To 
many  persons  who  followed  the  Russian 
proceeding  with  an  observant  and  even 
friendly  eye— for  the  atrocities  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  Turcomans  had  excited  gen¬ 
eral  indignation  against  them — the  ex¬ 
planation  which  most  commended  itself 
was,  that  as  Russia  had  already  estab¬ 
lished  an  important  government  in  Turk¬ 
estan  very  imperfectly  supplied  with  the 
means  of  communication  with  the 
Wolga,  she  found  it  indispensable  to 
supplement  the  northern  line  with  a 
more  direct  and  assured  route  to  the 
west,  which  route  should  traverse  the 
Turcoman  steppe  vid  Merv  and  Aska- 
bad,  and  should  thus  connect  Tashkend 
and  Samarcand  with  the  Caspian.  And 
it  is  quite  possible  that  consideration  of 
this  nature — which  from  a  strategical 
point  of  view  were  perfectly  sound  and 
proper — may  have  had  some  weight  in 
determining  the  course  of  events,  com¬ 
bined,  as  they  naturally  were,  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  in  respect 
to  prestige  and  military  power  which 
must  accrue  from  the  creation  of  a  new 
empire  in  Central  Asia  ;  but  I  must  ad¬ 
here  to  my  view  that  neither  strategy, 
nor  lust  of  conquest,  nor  military  glory, 
nor  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  motives 
which  in  matters  of  peace  and  war  or¬ 


dinarily  actuate  nations,  was  the  gov¬ 
erning  principle  in  directing  the  Russian 
advance  into  Central  Asia.  That  prin¬ 
ciple  was,  I  believe,  an  intense  desire  to 
reach  the  threshold  of  India,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  direct  or  immediate  attack, 
but  with  a  view  to  political  pressure  on 
Great  Britain,  with  which  Power  she 
would  thus,  for  the  first  time,  be  brought 
in  territorial  contact. 

With  this  conviction  strong  on  my 
mind,  and  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  in¬ 
convenience  to  India  of  Russian  con¬ 
tiguity,  is  it  surprising  that  I  shoul  feel 
constrained  to  put  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  ?  Ought  we  to  have  remained 
passive  while  the  meshes  were  thus  being 
woven  round  us  ?  Ought  we  not  rather 
to  have  impeded  by  all  the  means  at  our 
command  the  passage  of  the  Russian 
columns  from  the  Caspian  to  Merv? 
There  were  many  such  means  available. 
VV'e  might  have  persuaded  Persia,  whose 
jealousy  was  already  excited  by  the 
movement  of  the  Russian  columns  along 
her  frontier,  to  interdict  that  supply  of 
grain  and  transport  animals  from  Khor¬ 
assan  which  was  indispensable  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  advance.  We  might  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  Tekkehs  of  Akhal  with  arms 
and  money  to  resist  the  invaders.  We 
might  have  warned  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  plain  but  forcible  language  that 
her  occupation  of  Merv  would  infallibly 
lead  to  war.  It  is  impossible,  indeed, 
to  acquit  ourselves  of  shortcoming  in 
this  respect.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conviction  that,  by  a  want  of  firm¬ 
ness  in  action  as  in  language,  the  crisis 
which  now  threatens  us  has  been  unduly 
accelerated.  1  have  no  wish  to  reopen 
old  sores,  or  to  revive  the  acrimonious 
strife  of  i  i8i,  when  the  questions  of  the 
evacuation  of  Candahar  and  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  Quetta  railway  were  de¬ 
bated  with  the  keenness  of  political  dis¬ 
agreement,  embittered  by  the  virulence 
of  party  feeling  ;  nor,  indeed,  although 
strongly  advocating  at  the  time  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  Western  Afghan  capital, 
and  believing  as  I  still  do  that  Russia 
was  mainly  encouraged  to  advance  on 
Merv  by  our  retirement  from  Candahar, 
am  I  at  all  insensible  to  the  solid  advan¬ 
tages  which  resulted  from  the  adoption 
by  the  Government  of  the  day  of  an  op¬ 
posite  course  of  action.  I  freely  admit 
three  distinct  sources  of  gain.  Firstly, 
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the  considerable  expense  of  maintaining 
an  independent  government  in  Candahar 
for  the  last  four  years  has  been  saved  to 
the  public  treasury  ;  secondly,  we  have 
avoided  local  friction  with  the  Ddr^ni 
population,  which  might  have  seriously 
hampered  us  under  present  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and,  thirdly,  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  during  the  interval  in  maintain¬ 
ing  friendly  relations  with  the  Amir  of 
Cabul,  a  result  which,  according  to  the 
best  authorities— I  refer  especially  to  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin’s  statement  on  this  head — 
would  have  been  impossible  had  he  been 
subjected  to  the  constant  sense  of  humil¬ 
iation,  as  well  as  to  the  pecuniary  loss, 
occasioned  by  the  dismemberment  of  his 
kingdom  and  the  continued  presence  of 
a  British  garrison  at  Candahar.  Yet,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  value  of  such  results,  I  can¬ 
not  but  think  them  a  poor  compensation 
for  the  cramped  position,  both  military 
and  political,  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves.  At  any  rate,  if  we  were  at 
present  established  in  strength  at  Can¬ 
dahar  as  we  were  in  i88i,  with  the  rail¬ 
way  completed  to  that  town  from  Sibi, 
and  with  a  small  detachment  occupying 
Girishk  on  the  Helmend,  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  military  position  would  be 
at  least  equivalent  to  an  additional  force 
of  20,000  men  in  line  should  hostilities 
really  supervene  with  Russia,  whilst  the 
relations  we  should  have  been  able  to 
establish  during  the  interval  with  the 
Hazireh  and  Parsiwin  section  of  the 
population — relations  which  must  in  the 
future  constitute  our  chief  element  of 
strength  in  the  country — would  have 
rendered  us  almost  indifferent  to  the 
jealousy  and  opposition  of  the  Afghans. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  all  prelimi¬ 
nary  matter,  I  now  take  up  the  frontier 
question,  from  which  arises  our  present 
acute  misunderstanding  with  Russia. 
Oriental  states  have  notoriously  elastic 
and  fluctuating  frontiers,  and  Afghanis¬ 
tan  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
At  different  periods,  indeed,  since  the 
institution  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  by 
Ahmed  Shah  in  r747,  the  Afghan  power 
has  extended  on  one  side  to  Cashmire, 
on  another  to  Dereger  in  Khorassan, 
while  to  the  south  it  has  stretched  into 
Beluchistan  and  even  to  the  frontiers  of 
Sinde.  More  frequently  of  late  years  it 
has  been  circumscribed  within  much 
narrower  dimensions,  and  has  moreover 


been  disintegrated  and  broken  up  into 
three  distinct  chiefships.  The  normal 
condition  of  the  kingdom  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  such  as  it  presented  on 
Shir  Ali  Khan’s  accession  to  power  in 
1868,  Herat  and  Candahar  being  united 
to  Cabul,  and  the  seat  of  government 
being  established  at  the  eastern  capital. 
It  was  shortly  after  this,  in  1872,  that, 
on  the  invitation  of  Russia,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  brought  Bokhara  under  her  influ¬ 
ence,  and  was  exercising  a  tutelary  direc¬ 
tion  of  her  affairs,  we  undertook,  in  the  ‘ 
interests  of  Shir  Ali  Khan,  to  specify  the 
northern  districts  over  which  we  consid¬ 
ered  that  he  was  entitled  to  claim  juris¬ 
diction,  the  object  being  thus  to  define 
a  frontier  between  the  Afghans  and  Uz- 
begs,  which  should  obviate  in  the  future 
all  risk  of  collision  or  misunderstanding. 
As  Russia  at  that  time  had  no  relations 
whatever  with  the  Turcomans  of  Merv, 
it  is  not  very  obvious  why  it  should  have 
been  thought  necessary  to  protract  the 
Afghan  frontier  beyond  the  Bokhara 
limit  to  the  west  of  the  Oxus.  Perhaps 
the  object  especially  was  to  protect  the 
Afghan-Uzbeg  states  of  An4ekhud  and 
Mymeneh,  which  in  the  time  of  Dost 
Mohammed  Khan  had  been  subject  to 
Bokhara.  Perhaps  Russia  already  con¬ 
templated  the  absorption  of  Merv,  and 
foresaw  that  all  territory  outside  of  the 
Afghan  boundary  would  naturally  fall 
into  her  own  hands.  At  any  rate,  the 
memorandum  of  rflya,  better  known  as 
the  Granville-Gortchakoff  arrangement, 
after  defining  the  Bokhara  frontier  as 
far  as  Khjoa  Saleh  on  the  Oxus,  went 
on  to  name,  as  districts  to  be  included 
in  Shir  Ali’s  dominions,  "  Akcheh,  Sir-i- 
Pul,  Mymeneh,  Shilbergin,  and  Andek- 
hiid,  the  latter  of  which  would  be  the 
extreme  Afghan  possession  to  the  north¬ 
west,  the  desert  beyond  belonging  to  in¬ 
dependent  tribes  of  Turcomans  and 
further  :  “  The  Western  Afghan  frontier 
between  the  dependencies  of  Herat  and 
those  of  the  Persian  province  of  Khoras¬ 
san  is  well  known  and  need  not  be  de¬ 
fined.”  Now,  however  much  it  may  be 
regretted  that  this  memorandum,  which 
was  evidently  drawn  up  as  a  mere  basis 
for  negotiation,  and  r>ot  as  a  formal 
declaration  of  territorial  rights,  was  not 
more  explicit  in  defining  the  trace  of  the 
line,  and  especially  in  marking  the  points 
at  which  it  would  cross  the  Murgh^b  and 
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abut  on  the  Heri-rud,  it  did  at  anv  rate  Badgheis,  a  tract  which  extended  from 


establish  two  main  points  of  geographi¬ 
cal  interest.  In  the  first  place,  it  clearly 
distinguished  between  the  independent 
Turcoman  desert  to  the  north  and  the 
Afghan  hilly  country  to  the  south  ;  and 
in  the  second  place  it  naturally,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course,  assigned  to  Afghan¬ 
istan  the  “  dependencies  of  Herat”  to 
the  west  of  the  Murghdb,  which  depend¬ 
encies  again  were  divided,  it  was  said, 
from  Persian  territory  by  the  ”  well- 
known”  boundary  of  the  Heri-rud. 

The  terms  of  this  agreement  were  in 
February  1873  formally  accepted  by 
Russia  ;  and,  faulty  and  irregular  as  the 
document  is  from  a  diplomatic  point  of 
view,  it  has  quieted  all  frontier  agitation 
between  the  Oxus  and  Heri-rud  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  would  have  served 
the  same  purpose  for  another  ten  years 
in  advance  but  for  the  unfortunate  in¬ 
trusion  of  Russia  into  the  controversy 
as  a  sequel  to  her  conquest  of  Merv. 

Russia  first  reintroduced  a  discussion 
on  the  frontier  early  in  i88a,  suggesting, 
in  the  interests  of  peace  and  order,  that 
the  arrangement  of  1872-3  should,  in 
respect  to  the  western  portion  of  the 
line,  be  complemented  by  some  formal 
demarcation,  determined  by  actual  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  country  ;  but  as  the  Tekkehs 
were  then  independent,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  advantage  in  encouraging  Rus¬ 
sia  to  absorb  their  territory  up  to  the 
line  of  demarcation,  the  proposal  for  a 
joint  commission  of  delimitation  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  us  at  the  time  with  some 
coldness.  Two  years  later,  in  February 
188.),  affairs  having  much  advanced  in 
the  interim,  negotiations  were  resumed, 
and  in  due  course  (July  1884)  comission 
ad  hoc  was  appointed,  General  Lumsden 
being  nominated  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ern  ment,  and  General  Zelenoi  by  the 
Russian,  with  instructions  to  meet  at 
Serakhs  in  the  following  October. 

Now,  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  these  frontier  discus¬ 
sions  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  under¬ 
stood  the  provisions  of  the  1872-3  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  were  held  to  govern 
the  later  negotiation,  in  their  natural  and 
common-sense  acceptation.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  distinction  between  plain  and 
hill  was  fully  recognised,  and  the  phrase 
“dependencies  of  Herat”  was  held 
necessarily  to  include  the  province  of 


the  Paropamisus  range  to  Serakhs,  and 
which  had  been  a  dependency  of  Herat 
from  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest.  The 
line  on  which  the  commissioners  were 
to  be  engaged  is  thus  everywhere  spoken 
of  by  M.  de  Giers  and  M.  Zinovieff  in 
the  preliminary  negotiations  as  a  direct 
line  from  Khoja  Saleh  to  Serakhs,  or  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Serakhs,  and  there 
is  no  hint  of  any  deflection  of  the  line 
to  the  south.  After  the  annexation  of 
Merv,  however,  and  especially  after  M. 
Lessar  had  perambulated  Badgheis  and 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Kushk  and  Murghab  rivers,  larger 
views  appear  to  have  dawned  upon  the 
Russian  authorities.  Geographical  and 
ethnological  conditions  were  then  in¬ 
vented  that  had  never  been  thought  of 
before.  It  was  discovered  that  the  Par¬ 
opamisus  range  was  the  true  natural 
boundary  of  Herat  to  the  north,  that 
the  district  of  Badgheis,  which  lay  be¬ 
yond  the  range,  had  been  absolved  from 
its  allegiance  to  Herat  by  efflux  of  time, 
Afghan  jurisdiction  having  been  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  Turcoman  raids 
which  had  desolated  the  district  for 
above  fifty  years  ;  above  all,  it  was  as¬ 
serted  that  the  Saryk  Turcomans  who 
dwelt  at  Penj-deh  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Kushk,  well  within  the  Afghan 
border,  must  be  registered  as  Russian 
subjects,  because  another  detachment  of 
the  same  tribe,  who  dwelt  at  Yolatan, 
beyond  the  desert  and  near  Merv,  had 
proffered  their  allegiance  to  the  Czar. 
Questions  of  principle  of  such  grave 
moment,  it  was  further  stated,  required 
to  be  settled  by  the  two  European  Gov¬ 
ernments  before  the  commissioners  could 
enter  on  their  duties,  and  General  Zele¬ 
noi  was  accordingly,  without  further 
explanation  or  apology,  sent  to  rusticate 
at  Teflis,  regardless  of  the  public  con¬ 
venience  or  of  the  respect  due  to  his  col¬ 
league,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him 
for  four  months  on  the  Murghab  with 
an  escort  of  500  men  and  a  large  gather¬ 
ing  of  attendants  and  camp-followers. 

The  abrupt  and  discourteous  manner 
in  which  Russia  gave  effect  to  her  altered 
views,  by  withdrawing  her  commissioner, 
was  not  calculated  to  improve  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  an  amicable  settlement.  Other 
graver  matters,  too,  soon  supervened. 
Before  General  Lumsden  had  arrived  at 
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ward  a  patrol  to  Pul-i-Khatun,  about 
fifty  miles  south  of  Serakhs,  thus  occu¬ 
pying  one  of  the  points  on  which  the 
Commission  would  have  had  to  adjudi¬ 
cate  ;  and  subsequently  she  extended 
her  advance  still  further  into  the  “  de- 
bateable”  land,  placing  a  strong  post  at 
Ak  Robiit,  in  the  very  centre  of  Badg- 
heis,  so  as  to  cut  off  from  the  Afghans 
a  famous  salt  lake  which  supplies  the 
whole  country  with  salt  as  far  as  Meshed 
and  Askabad,  and  was  thus  a  valuable 
source  of  revenue  ;  and  also  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  pass  and  ruined  fort  of 
ZulficAr,  fifty  miles  south  of  Pul-i- 
Khatun,  where  one  of  the  favorite  tracks 
of  the  old  Turcoman  raiders  crossed  the 
Heri-rud,  and  where  an  Afghan  picket 
was  already  stationed.  This  last  ag¬ 
gression,  which  was  later  sought  to  be 
justified  by  Russia  on  the  ground  of  re¬ 
taliation  for  an  unauthorised  Afghan  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  Murghdb,  brought  the  out¬ 
posts  of  the  two  nations  into  immediate 
contact,  and  would  certainly  at  the  time 
have  caused  a  collision  but  for  General 
Lumsden’s  urgent  remonstrances.  On 
the  Murghdb,  too,  affairs  were  equally 
critical.  As  long  ago  as  1883,  -before 
the  appointment  of  a  frontier  commis¬ 
sion  was  ever  thought  of,  the  Amir  of 
Cabul,  alarmed  by  the  Russian  proceed¬ 
ings  at  Merv,  had  established  a  strong 
military  post  at  Bala  Murghdb,  in  the 
Jamshidi  country,*  and  about  fifty  miles 
short  of  the  Saryk  settlement  at  Penj- 
deh.  This  was  a  \jurely  military  pre¬ 
caution,  with  no  political  significance, 
and  could  give  offence  to  no  one.  In 
March  of  the  following  year,  however, 
the  situation  was  a  good  deal  altered. 
Owing  to  a  vist  from  M.  Lessar,  who 
came  from  Merv  for  the  express  purpose 
of  testing  the  fidelity  of  the  Saryk  Tur¬ 
comans  to  the  Amir  of  Cabul,  and  who 

*  Bala  Murghdb,  where  Sir  P.  Lumsden  and 
his  party  have  passed  the  winter,  is  apparently 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Abshin, 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  Shdrs  of  Gharshis- 
tan,  a  line  of  piinces  of  great  celebrity  in 
Oriental  history.  The  family  was  of  Persian 
descent,  and  reigned  in  Gharshistan  (the  upper 
valley  of  the  Murghdb)  for  nearly  two  centu¬ 
ries  during  the  Samanide  and  Ghaznevide 
dynasties,  the  Shar  Abu  Nasar,  who  was 
defeated  by  Mabomud  and  died  in  captivity  at 
Ghazni  in  a.h.  406,  being  one  of  the  most 
earned  men  of  his  time. 


of  a  Russian  advance,  so  much  alarm 
was  created  in  the  neighborhood  that 
application  was  made  to  the  commandant 
at  Bala  Murghdb  to  send  a  detachment 
of  his  troops  to-Penj-deh  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Saryk  tribesmen  ;  and  it  was 
fortunate  that  this  requisition  was  com¬ 
plied  with,  for  otherwise  the  chances  are 
that  the  Afghans  would  have  lost  the 
place,  as  the  Russians  were  actually  pre¬ 
paring  to  attack  it 

The  importance  of  this  incident  of  the 
Afghan  occupation  of  Penj-deh  has  been 
a  good  deal  exaggerated  by  Russian  par¬ 
tisans,  who  claim  that  the  “  debate- 
able”  land  reserved  for  the  adjudication 
of  the  commissioners  was  thus  first  in¬ 
vaded  by  the.  Afghans  ;  but  in  reality, 
as  will  be  presently  explained  in  detail, 
no  question  had  ever  been  raised  in  the 
country  as  to  Penj-deh  being  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  Herat,  previous  to  M. 
Lessar’s  visit  in  March  1884,  and  the 
Cabul  commander  at  Bala  Murghib,  in 
ignorance  of  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mission  in  Europe  to  consider  any  such 
question,  naturally  and  properly  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  was  merely  carrying  out 
an  arrangement  of  internal  police  in 
strengthening  his  northern  outpost.  As 
it  afterwards  turned  out,  however,  Rus¬ 
sia  attached  the  greatest  importance  to 
this  obscure  position  of  Penj-deh.  Col¬ 
onel  Alikhanoff,  indeed,  always  prefer¬ 
ring  action  to  negotiation,  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  seize  it  with  a  detachment  from 
Merv  a  few  months  after  its  occupation 
by  the  Afghans,  and  only  desisted  when 
he  found  that  he  must  fight  for  its  pos¬ 
session.  There  have  been  since  repeated 
demonstrations  of  attack  from  the  north¬ 
ward,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  is 
the  point  where  a  collision  between  Rus¬ 
sians  and  Afghans  is  most  to  be  appre¬ 
hended,  the  Saryks  of  Yolatan  under 
Russian  orders  holding  Pul-i-Khishti  on 
the  Kushk  river,  while  the  Saryks  of 
Penj-deh  under  Afghan  orders  hold  the 
neighboring  position  of  Ak  Tepeh,  with¬ 
in  half  a  mile's  distance,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Kushk  and  Murghdb,  and  peace 
being  only  kept  between  the  rival  parties 
by  the  presence  of  our  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner,  Colonel  Ridgeway,  who  has  been 
directed  by  Sir  P.  Lumsden  to  watch 
the  frontier  with  an  escort  of  fifty  lan¬ 
cers,  as  long  as  he  can  with  safety  remain. 
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It  must  now  be  noted,  that  while  local 
proceedings  of  this  grave  character  have 
been  taking  place  on  the  Murgh<ib,  di¬ 
plomacy  in  Europe  has  not  been  idle. 
When  Russia  decided  not  to  send  her 
commissioner  to  the  frontier  pending 
our  acceptance  of  the  new  principles 
which  were  to  govern  the  negotiation, 
she  proposed  for  our  consideration  a 
zone  of  arbitration  within  the  limits  of 
which  the  boundary  line  was  to  be 
drawn.  Negotiations  on  this  subject 
are  still  proceeding,  but  no  definite  ar¬ 
rangement  has  been  yet  arrived  at. 

It  must  be  patent  to  all  the  world 
that  if  Russia  were  pursuing  a  really 
honest  policy,  and  were  not  striving  to 
make  a  bargain  especially  favorable  to 
her  own  interests,  she  would  leave  the 
delimitation  commission  to  decide,  ac¬ 
cording  to  evidence  obtained  on  the  spot, 
what  was  meant  in  the  arrangement  of 
1872-3  by  drawing  a  distinction  between 
the  Afghan  hilly  district  and  the  Turco¬ 
man  desert,  as  well  as  what  extent  of 
territory  ought  to  be  fairly  included 
within  “  the  dependencies  of  Herat.” 
On  these  points,  which  constitute  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  situation,  1  now 
propose  to  make  a  few  general  remarks, 
repeating  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
Afghan  claims  which  I  have  already  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  public  in  another  place.* 

Firstly,  then,  in  regard  to  what  is 
meant  by  the  dependencies  of  Herat, 
the  district  between  the  Murghiib  and 
Heri-rud  is  known  by  the  name  of  Badg- 
heis,  not,  as  has  been  fancifully  sug¬ 
gested,  from  any  traditional  connection 
with  the  mythical  Bacchus,  but  rather, 
as  is  stated  in  the  Bundehesh,  that  curi¬ 
ous  repository  of  ancient  Aryan  legends 
from  the  tribe  of  Vad-keshan,  who 
were  probably  a  subdivision  of  the  Hija- 
thcleh  or  Ephthalities,  and  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Beladheri,  were  first  established 
in  the  district,  in  direct  dependency  on 
Herat,  by  the  Sassanian  king  Firoz  in 
the  fifth  century  a.d.  Badgheis,  from 
its  rich  and  abundant  pasturage  and  its 
sylvan  character,  soon  became  the  favor¬ 
ite  appanage  of  Herat,  and  the  two 
names  have  been  bracketed  in  all  history 
and  geography  ever  since,  the  Lord  of 
the  Eastern  Marches  being  called,  under 
the  Sassanians,  the  Marzabdn  of  Herat 


•  See  Pall  Mall  Gautte,  March  2,  1885. 


and  Badgheis,  and  the  district  in  ques¬ 
tion  having  followed  the  fate  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  in  all  subsequent  revolutions.  The 
geographers,  Istakhri,  Ibn  Haucal,  Mok- 
adassi,  Edrisi,  and  their  followers  to 
the  time  of  the  Mongol  conquest,  all  de¬ 
scribe  Badgheis  as  the  most  valuable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Herat  territory.  Although 
indifferently  supplied  with  running 
streams,  and  being  thus  deficient  in  irri¬ 
gated  lands,  particularly  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  district,  it  was  on  the  whole 
well  peopled,  wells  and  kahrizes  (or 
underground  aqueducts)  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Again,  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  portions  of  Badg¬ 
heis,  including  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Paropamisus  'range  and  the  valley 
of  the  Kushk  river,  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  district  became  proverbial.  The 
author  of  the  Heft  Ak/im  describes  this 
part  of  Badgheis  as  a  flower-garden  of 
delights,  and  adds  that  it  contains  a 
thousand  valleys  full  of  trees  and 
streams,  each  of  which  would  abun¬ 
dantly  supply  an  army  not  only  with  en¬ 
camping  ground  but  with  grass  and 
water,  and  fuel  and  fodder,  and  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.  He  also  alludes  to 
the  strong  hill  forts  in  the  Raitu  range, 
Naraiui  and  others,  of  which  our  officers 
have  lately  seen  the  remains,  and  thus 
illustrates  the  famous  passage  in  the 
Bundehesh  which  records  that  “  Afrasiib 
of  Tur  (the  eponym  of  the  Hiydtheleh) 
used  Bakesir  of  Badgheis  {Baghshurde 
of  the  Arabs  ;  now  called  Kileh  Maur) 
as  a  stronghold  and  made  his  residence 
within  it,  and  a  myriad  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  were  erected  on  its  pleasant  and 
prosperous  territory.”  The  geograph¬ 
ers  enumerate  some  ten  or  twelve  con¬ 
siderable  towns,  which  continued  to 
flourish  till  the  lime  of  the  Suffaveans, 
the  capital  being  Dehistdn  (probably 
modern  Gulran  or  Gurlan),  which  must 
have  been  founded  by  the  Daha‘  when 
they  accompanied  the  kindred  tribe  of 
Tokhari  or  Hiydtheleh  in  their  original 
immigration. 

The  boundaries  of  Badgheis  seem  to 
have  fluctuated  according  to  the  power 
of  the  neighboring  states,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  verify  the  notices  of  the 
geographers,  owing  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  old  names.  Still,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  Hafiz  Abrii,  who  was  a  min¬ 
ister  of  Herat  under  Shah  Riikh,  states 
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categorically  that  Badgheis  was  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  west  by  the  Persian  districts 
of  Jam  and  Serakhs,  thus  proving  that, 
at  any  rate  at  that  period,  the  district 
extended  nothward  up  to  theebnfines  of 
the  desert.  To  the  east  Badgheis  was 
frequently  made  to  include  Merv-er-Riid 
(Ak  Tepeh),  Penj-deh,  Baghshur  (Kileh 
Maur),  Batin  or  Bavan  (Kara  Tepeh), 
and  the  entire  valley  of  the  Kushk  river, 
while  to  the  south  it  was  separated  from 
the  plain  of  Herat,  as  at  present,  by  a 
range  of  hills  (now  called  Barkhiit),  the 
prolongation  of  the  great  Paropamisus. 
Such  being  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
all  writers  as  to  the  configuration  of  the 
country  in  antiquity,  and  Badgheis  being 
so  intimately  connected  with  Herat  as  is 
the  Campagna  with  Rome,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  on  what  grounds  it  can 
now  be  excluded  from  Afghan  territory 
as  indicated  in  the  memorandum  of 
1872.  The  argument  that  neither  Dost 
Mohammed  Khan,  nor  Shir  Ali  Khan, 
nor  even  Abdur  Rahman  Khan  until 
quite  lately,  exercised  any  effective  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  district,  or  held  it  in  mili¬ 
tary  subjection,  is  certainly  of  no  value  ; 
for  this  condition  of  recent  possession, 
which  at  one  time  did  really  govern  the 
distribution,  was  specially  excluded  from 
consideration  in  determining  claims  to 
Afghan  nationality  by  Prince  Gortcha- 
koff’s  letter  of  the  19th  of  December, 
1872  ;  and  it  would  be  a  monstrous 
aggravation  of  the  original  outrage  if  the 
Turcomans,  who  had  rendered  Badgheis 
uninhabitable  for  fifty  years,  were,  in 
virtue  of  their  forcible  interruption  of 
Afghan  government,  to  become  them¬ 
selves  the  legal  owners  of  the  country. 

With  regard  again  to  the  claims  of 
Russia  to  inherit  through  the  Saryk  Tur¬ 
comans,  a  portion  of  whom  have  lately 
become  her  subjects,  the  pretension  is 
still  more  preposterous,  since  her  out¬ 
posts  were  not  within  .<;oo  miles  of  the 
disputed  territory  when  in  1872  the  de¬ 
pendencies  of  Herat  were  adjudged  to 
Afghanistan.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  Badgheis  has  for  the  last  fifty  years 
been  swept  and  harried  by  the  Turco¬ 
man  raiders  till  not  a  vestige  of  habita¬ 
tion  has  been  left  in  the  district.  The 
land,  especially  along  the  Heri-riid,  is 
utterly  desolate  ;  but  who  will  pretend 
that  violence  and  outrage  of  this  excep¬ 
tional  character  has  obliterated  the  rights 


of  Herat  to  resume  possession  of  the 
country  on  the  re-establishment  of  order 
and  security  ?  In  real  truth  Herat  has 
never  abandoned  her  hold  de  jure  upon 
Badgheis.  The  towers  along  the  south¬ 
ern  hills,  which  Maegregor  remarked  in 
1875,  were  intended  to  protect  the  im¬ 
mediate  plain  of  Herat  from  the  further 
incursions  of  the  Tekkeh  savages,  who 
suddenly  swept  down  like  a  hurricane 
from  the  north  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered,  not  to  serve  as  landmarks  for 
the  Afghan  territorial  border  ;  they  were 
stiictly  works  of  internal  defence,  and 
as  such  have  no  analogy  with  the  line  of 
border  towers  along  the  course  of  the 
Heii-rud,  which  at  an  earlier  period 
had  been  erected  by  Kilich  Khan,  an 
officer  of  Shah  Zamin’s,  with  a  view  to 
resist  invasion  from  Persia,  and  the  ruins 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  scatter¬ 
ed  line,  extending  from  Kohsan  to  Gar- 
mib  in  the  vicinity  of  Piil-i-Khatun. 
Practically,  and  in  so  far  as  the  safety 
of  Herat  is  concerned,  it  can  make  no 
great  difference  if  the  Russian  outposts 
are  stationed  at  Pul-i-Khatun,  or  Zul- 
ficir,  or  at  KohsAn.  Herat  would  be 
equally  open  to  attack  from  any  of  these 
points,  and  must  rely  for  protection  on 
its  own  means  of  defence  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  is  not  a  mere 
strategical  question  :  on  the  contrary 
we  are  dealing  with  the  rights  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  an  independent  sovereign  as  the 
guardian  of  his  interests,  and  have  no 
sort  of  authority  to  override  the  one  or 
alienate  the  other  on  grounds  of  geo¬ 
graphical  or  political  convenience.  Badg¬ 
heis  is  unquestionably  Afghan  territory. 
Rescripts  are  still  extant,  addressed  to 
the  inhabitants  by  the  Suddozye  kings 
of  Cabul.  In  1873  Shir  Ali  Khan  spe¬ 
cifically  named  Badgheis,  in  his  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Lord  Northbrook,  as  an  Af¬ 
ghan  district  which  was  likely  to  be  over¬ 
run  by  the  Turcomans  if  these  tribes 
were  expelled  from  Merv  by  the  Russian 
arms.  Again,  in  the  famous  memoran¬ 
dum  of  1872,  I  have  a  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  phrase,  "  dependency  of 
Herat,”  was  specially  intended  to  cover 
Badgheis,  and  finally  the  assessment  of 
the  district  is  actually  borne  on  the  He¬ 
rat  register  at  the  present  day. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  other 
point  at  issue  between  Russia  and  our¬ 
selves — the  dependency  of  Pfeni-deh, 
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which,  being  situated  on  the  MurghAb, 
just  before  the  river  issues  from  the  hills, 
should  belong  geographically  to  Afghan¬ 
istan,  and  which,  moreover,  is  at  least 
forty  miles  south  of  a  direct  line  drawn 
from  Serakhs  to  Khoja  Seleh  on  the 
Oxus — a  brief  summary  of  its  history 
would  seem  to  be  required.  In  antiquity 
Penj-deh  was  a  mere  suburb  of  the  great 
city  of  Merver-Rud,  now  marked  by 
the  ruins  of  Ak-tepeh.  Formed,  accprd- 
ing  to  the  geographer  Yacut,  of  five  sepa¬ 
rate  villages  (whence  the  name)  on  the 
river  MurghAb,  which  had  been  gradu¬ 
ally  consolidated  into  a  single  township 
under  Malik  Shah,  it  w’as  at  the  time  of 
Yacut’s  visit,  in  a.h.  6r7,  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  places  in  Khorassan. 
Shortly, afterwards  it  was  ruined  by  the 
Mongols,  and  a  second  time  it  was  dev¬ 
astated  by  Timour,  but  under  his  succes¬ 
sors,  and  especially  during  the  reigns  of 
Shah  Kukh  and  Sultan  Hussein  Mirza, 
it  again  rose  to  a  state  of  great  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  ever  since,  except  during  some 
brief  intervals  of  foreign  dominion,  it 
has  remained  in  close  dependency  on 
Herat.  When  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli,  on 
the  death  of  Nadir  in  1747,  established 
the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  the  Kushk  and 
Murghab  valleys  were  held  by  Eym^k 
tribes,  Hazdrehs,  F'irozkohis,  and  Jam- 
shidis,  who  cultivated  the  lower  lands 
along  the  rivers  and  pastured  their  flocks 
over  the  downs  of  Badgheis,  unmixed 
with  either  Afghans  or  Turcomans,  but 
paying  revenue  to  Herat  in  common  with 
all  the  other  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
ranges  of  the  Paropamisus. 

The  earliest  Turcoman  intruders  into 
the  valley  were  ErsAri,  from  the  Oxus. 
These  nomads  first  appeared  in  about 
1825,  and  were  shortly  followed  by  Salors 
from  Yolatan,  and  somewhat  later  by  de¬ 
tached  parties  of  Saryks  from  Merv,  all 
the  new  visitors,  however,  acknowledging 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  Jamshidi  or 
Haziireh  chief,  and  paying  their  dues  to 
the  Afghan  ruler  of  Herat.  In  i8|;8  a 
further  dislocation  bccurred  ;  the  Ers^- 
ris,  who  never  liked  the  MurghAb,  return¬ 
ed  to  the  Oxus,  while  the  Salors  and 
Saryxs,  retreating  before  the  Tekkehs  of 
Merv,  took  their  places  at  Penj-deh. 
Later  still  the  Salors  crossed  over  to  the 
Heri-rud,  leaving  the  Saryks  alone  in 
possession  of  the  lands  on  the  Murghdb 
and  Kushk,  where  they  remain  in  the 
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same  condition  of  squatters  on  Afghan 
lands  to  the  present  day.  During  ail 
this  long  period,  that  is  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Ersaris  at  Penj-deh, 
an  annual  tax  has  been  levied  on  the 
Turcoman  cultivators  and  shepherds, 
either  by  the  local  Eymdk  chiefs — lords 
of  the  soil,  and  themselves  accountable 
to  Herat— or  by  an  officer  specially 
deputed  for  the  purpose  by  the  .\fghan 
Governor  of  Herat.  The  names  of  the 
naibs,  or  deputy  governors,  who  have 
thus  acted  in  command  of  the  district 
are  all  well  known,  and  in  many  cases 
the  individuals  are  still  living  to  attest 
their  employment  at  Penj-deh  under 
the  Afghans.  In  fact,  no  question  was 
ever  raised  as  to  the  Afghan  right  to 
Penj-deh,  or  as  to  the  political  condition 
of  the  Saryks,  until  after  the  Russian 
occupation  of  Merv.  The  Saryks  were 
Turcoman  tribesmen  renting  Afghan 
lands,  and  during  their  tenancy  account¬ 
ed  as  Afghan  subjects,  precisely  as  other 
divisions  of  the  great  Turcoman  com¬ 
munity  who  were  settled  temporarily  in 
Persia,  in  Khiva,  and  in  Bokhara,  dur¬ 
ing  their  sojourn  paid  tribute  to,  and 
acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of,  those 
States.  If  the  Saryks  of  their  own  free 
will  desired  to  quit  their  Afghan  lands 
at  Penj-deh  and  in  Badgheis  and  migrate 
to  their  former  pastures,  which  have 
passed  under  the  rule  of  Russia,  the 
Afghans  could  not  properly  interfere  to 
prevent  them  ;  nor,  indeed,  with  a  view 
to  avoiding  friction  on  the  frontier,  is 
it  at  all  clear  that  an  arrangement  of  this 
nature  might  not  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Herat  Government.  But  it  was 
wholly  indefensible  that  Russia,  on  the 
broad  principle  of  ethnographical  unity, 
should,  as  she  recently  did,  demand  as 
a  right  the  registration  of  the  Saryks  as 
Russian  subjects,  and  should  require  the 
transfer  of  the  lands  which  they  occupied 
to  Russian  jurisdiction.  A  frontier, 
too,  is  now  boldly  claimed,  assigning  to 
Russia  Penj-deh,  with  all  the  adjacent 
lands  on  the  Murghdb  and  Kuskh,  and 
troops  are  moved  up  the  river  from 
Merv  to  support  the  claim,  at  the  im¬ 
minent  risk  of  provoking  collision  and 
thus  initiating  war. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  pros¬ 
pect  before  us  in  regard  to  this  moment¬ 
ous  alternative  of  peace  or  war.  To 
those  who,  Uke  myself,  have  watched 
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the  cautious  and  consistent  proceedings  thus  of  the  greatest  strategical  impor- 
of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  since  the  close  tancein  the  event  of  war  between  Russia 
of  the  Crimean  war,  with  a  growing  pre-  and  Cabul.  Hence  the  insistence  with 
sentiment  of  evil,  but  still  not  without  which  she  clings  to  Penj-deh  and  the 
a  certain  admiration  of  such  determined  boldness  she  has  shown  in  enveloping 
policy  and  a  warm  approval  in  many  the  place  with  her  troops,  hoping,  as  it 
cases  of  the  results,  the  immediate  future  would  seem,  to  redeem  Alikhanotf’s 
presents  no  special  features  of  mystery  former  failure  to  obtain  peaceful  posses- 
or  alarm.  The  occupation  of  Merv  and  sion  by  now  provoking  a  disturbance 
the  incorporation  in  the  Russian  Empire  between  the  Saryks  and  Afghans  which 
of  the  vast  hordes  wlio  roam  the  steppes  shall  justify  her  own  forcible  interposi- 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Oxus  was  but  tion.  And,  thirdly,  in  regard  to  the 
the  crowning  act  of  along  series  of  costly  Saryks  of  Penj-deh,  it  should  be  clearly 
but  tentative  enterprises,  all  leading  up  understood  that  it  is  not  the  tribesmen 
to  the  same  much-desired  consummation,  that  Russia  principally  cares  about,  but 
The  threshold  of  India  was  reached,  the  lands  which  they  occupy.  She  is 
Russian  Turcomania  was  now  conter-  tempting  them,  no  doubt,  to  declare  in 
minous  with  British  Afghanistan,  and  it  her  favor  by  every  means  in  her  power, 
only  remained  to  give  effect  to  the  situa-  and  she  ostentatiously  displays  before 
tion  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  them  the  bait  that  she  has  now  occupied 
Russian  interests.  It  must  be  under-  Badgheis  as  far  as  Ak  RobAt,  and  thus 
stood,  then,  that  in  all  the  recent  dis-  commands  the  Salt  Lake  and  the  pas- 
cussions  between  London  and  St.  Peters-  tures  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
burg  regarding  lines  of  frontier,  work  as  Afghan  tenants  ;  but  if  the  Afghans 
of  the  Commission,  relations  with  the  were  to  resume  occupation  of  Badgheis, 
tribes,  &c.,  Russia,  in  prosecution  of  and  the  Saryks  were  to  offer,  neverthe- 
those  interests,  has  been  guided  by  three  less,  to  migrate  to  Merv  or  the  Tejend, 
distinct  considerations,  all  aiming  at  the  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  would  receive 
strengthening  of  her  position  in  view  to  them.  The  whole  controversy,  indeed, 
future  pressure  upon  England.  Firstly,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sham,  or  at  best 
she  requires  the  best  strategical  base  a  means  to  an  end,’ the  possession  of 
available  for  immediate  demonstration  Penj-deh  being  the  real  object  aimed  at, 
against  Herat.  As  far  as  actual  attack  on  account  of  its  affording  such  a  con- 
is  concerned,  her  power  would  be  as  venient  basis  for  threatening,  or  even 
formidable  if  launched  from  Serakhs  or  for  attacking,  Herat. 

Merv  as  if  she  had  already  advanced  The  measures  which  Russia  has  taken 
half-way  to  Herat  and  were  encamped  to  carry  out  the  above  objects  are  of  a 
at  ZulficAr  and  Chemen-i-bid  ;  but  in  very  grave  significance.  Although  it  is 
respect  to  a  passive  but  continued  pres-  known  that  we  have  already  recognised 
sure,  no  doubt  her  best  position  would  the  validity  of  the  Afghan  claim  to  Badg- 
be  on  the  northern  skirts  of  the  hills  heis  and  Penj-deh,  and  are,  moreover, 
which  divide  Badgheis  from  Herat,  and  pledged  to  support  by  our  arms  the  Amir 
in  full  command  of  the  upper  valley  of  of  Cabul,  Abdur.  Rahman  Khan,  in  the 
the  Kushk.  Hence  her  desire  to  possess  event  of  an  unprovoked  aggression  on 
a  boundary  line  from  ZulficAr  on  the  his  territory  by  a  foreign  enemy,  she  has, 
Heri-rud  by  Chemen-i-bid  to  Meruchek  on  the  mere  ground  apparently  that  she 
on  the  MurghAb,  and  hence  the  persist-  contests  his  claim  to  these  districts,  ad- 
ency  with  which  she  clings  to  this  line,  ranged  her  troops  as  far  as  ZulficAr,  Ak 
even  at  the  risk  of  actual  conflict.  RobAt,  and  Pul-i-Khishti.  She  has,  in 
Secondly,  she  requires  the  full  command  fact,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  super- 
of  the  MurghAb  and  Kushk  valleys,  -not  seded  the  work  of  the  commission.  She 
only  because  the  most  direct,  and  by  far  has  arbitrarily  drawn  up  a  line  of  frontier 
the  most  commodious,  road  to  Herat  deciding  all  the  moot  points  of  jurisdic- 
from  her  northern  base,  the  Caspian  tion  in  her  own  favor  ;  and  by  her  mili- 
and  Askabad,  leads  by  Merv  and  Penj-  tary  dispositions  she  has  given  evidence 
deh,  but  also  because  Penj-deh  domi-  that  she  intends  to  uphold  this  territorial 
nates  the  communication  between  Herat  distribution  by  force  of  arms.  We  have 
and  Afghan  Turkestan,  and  would  be  in  the  meantime  done  all  that  was  pos- 
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sible  with  horor  to  avert  hostilities. 
We  have  refused  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
a  settlement  of  the  frontier  dispute 
through  the  agency  of  the  delimitation 
commission,  andwehavetn  various  ways 
stretched  conciliation  to  the  utmost, 
merely  requiring  that  no  further  advance 
shall  be  made  into  the  debateable  land 
by  the  pickets  or  patrols  on  either  side, 
pending  negotiation.  Although  no  for¬ 
mal  arrangement  to  this  effect  has  been 
agreed  to,  orders  have  been  issued  to  the 
Russian  commanders  on  the  spot,  and 
a  sort  of  truce  of  a  very  temporary  char¬ 
acter  has  been  thus  established  ;  but 
what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  strain¬ 
ed  position  of  affairs  ?  The  truce  can¬ 
not  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  and  in  the 
meantime  any  chance  collision  between 
Cossack  and  .\fghan  patrols  may  set  the 
whole  country  in  a  blaze,  for  consider¬ 
able  reinforcements  are  said  to  be  march¬ 
ing  on  Penj-deh  both  from  Merv  and 
from  Herat,  and  there  is  much  exaspera¬ 
tion  of  feeling  upon  either  side. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  understood  that 
neither  Russia  nor  England  is  desirous 
of  entering  on  a  war  at  the  present  time, 
and  if  the  quarrel  were  really  what  it  is 
ostensibly,  it  might  be  safely  assumed 
that  a  recourse  to  arms  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  To  suppose,  indeed,  that  two 
mighty  nations  like  Russia  and  England 
would  enter  on  a  serious  conflict,  which 
would  cost  millions  of  money  and  entail 
the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives,  upon 
a  paltry  squabble  regarding  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  square  miles  of  barren  desert  or  a 
few  hundreds  of  savage  Turcomans, 
would  be  a  simple  absurdity.  But  the 
fact  is  that  there  are  far  graver  interests 
in  the  background.  Russia,  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  her  original  design  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  against  India,  will  certainly  strain 
every  nerve  and  encounter  very  serious 
risks  in  order  to  obtain  a  frontier  suitable 
to  her  purpose.  She  desires  to  secure  a 
strong  and  permanent  position  at  the 
foot  of  the  Barkhut  hills,  not  perhaps 
with  a  view  to  undertaking  the  siege  of 
Herat,  for  if  such  were  her  object  the 
route  up  the  Kushk  valley  would  offer  a 
more  convenient  mode  of  approach,  but 
especially  in  order  to  increase  her  pres¬ 
tige  among  the  Turcomans  and  Persians, 
and,  if  possible,  to  overawe  the  Afghans, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  would  exert 
a  severe  and  continuous  pressure  upon 


India.  This  pressure  undoubtedly  would 
be  very  inconvenient  to  us,  entailing,  as 
it  would,  the  necessity  of  a  constant  pre¬ 
paredness  for  war,  and  we  should  be 
fully  justified  in  seeking  to  protect  our¬ 
selves  against  it  by  every  means  at  our 
command.  Already,  for  defensive  pur¬ 
poses,  we  have  created  a  strong  and 
friendly  government  in  Afghanistan,  and 
we  have  undertaken  to  give  it  our  cor¬ 
dial  support.  If,  therefore,  Russia  con¬ 
tinues  to  maintain  the  positions  which 
she  has  usurped  far  within  the  Afghan 
limits,  and  thus  permanently  violates 
the  integrity  of  the  country,  resisting  all 
negotiation,  and  even  thwarting  our 
efforts  through  the  commission  to  effect 
a  compromise,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  alternative  but  a  resort  to  arms.  The 
Afghans  are  quite  aware  of  this,  and 
are  prepared  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
attack.  The  Amir,  with  very  brief 
preparation,  could  probably  put  100,000 
men  into  the  field,  and  supported  with 
an  auxiliary  British  army,  which  India, 
it  may  be  confidently  assumed,  is  ready 
to  supply,  would  prove  at  least  as  for¬ 
midable  an  antagonist  as  Omar  Pasha 
or  Shamil.  Fortunately  there  is  already 
a  small  British  force  under  Sir  P.  Lums- 
den  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Herat, 
which  in  conjunction  with  the  garrison 
of  the  city  would  be  sufficient,  it  is 
thought,  to  protect  the  place  from  a 
Russian  coup  de  main,  pending  the  arrival 
of  British  reinforcements  ;  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  if  once  the  die 
were  cast  and  Russian  supremacy  were 
fairly  challenged  by  us  in  Central  Asia, 
we  might  be  joined  by  unexpected  allies. 
The  Turcomans  and  Uzbegs,  though 
cowed  at  present,  are  not  subdued. 
Persia  is  incensed  at  her  spoliation  by 
Russia  of  the  slopes  of  the  Attock  and 
the  canals  and  rice-grounds  of  old  Ser- 
akhs,  besides  being  much  alarmed  at 
the  gradual  envelopment  by  Russian 
arms  of  her  rich  and  warlike  province  of 
Khorassan  ;  and  even  Turkey  would 
not  be  indisposed  to  strike  another  blow 
on  behalf  of  her  ravished  provinces,  if 
there  were  the  faintest  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess.  To  the  possibility  of  European 
complications  I  need  not  allude,  but  it 
is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  in  any  gen¬ 
eral  debdcle  the  balance  would  be  against 
Russia  and  in  favor  of  England. 

But  it  is  just  possible  that  at  the 
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eleventh  hour  Russia  may  listen  to  the  situation  would  very  closely  resemble 
voice  of  reason  and  moderation,  and  that  which  I  ventured  to  foreshadow  in 
may  by  timely  concession  render  the  1874 — the  only  difference,  indeed,  being 
resumption  of  tbe  work  of  the  commis-  that  whereas  I  then  proposed,  much  to 
sion  possible.  In  that  case  war,  im-  the  dismay  of  ^he  peace  party  both  in 
mediate  war,  might  be  avoided.  It  must  England  and  in  India,  to  lease  Herat 
not,  however,  for  a  moment  be  imagined  and  Candahar  of  the  Amir  of  Cabul,  so 
that,  unless  forced  by  severe  military  as  to  enable  Great  Britain  to  negotiate 
disaster,  Russia  would  really  abandon  direct  with  the  Russian  Government,  in 
the  great  object  of  threatening  India,  in  the  present  case  the  normal  arrangement 
pursuit  of  which  she  has  already  sacri-  of  territory  would  remain  unchanged, 
ficed  so  much  treasure  and  spilt  so  much  and  England  would  merely  appear  in 
of  the  best  blood  of  her  army.  All  that  relation  to  Herat  as  the  Amir’s  ally  and 
we  should  gain  would  be  a  respite.  With  representative.  The  passage  will  be 
her  attention  riveted  on  Herat,  which  found  in  England  and  Russia  in  the 
would  henceforward  become  the  centre-  East,  second  edition,  1875,  p.  378,  and  is 
piece  of  the  Asiatic  political  tableau,  as  follows  :  “  What  this  occupation  [of 
Russia  might  be  content  to  withdraw  Herat]  might  lead  to,  it  is  impossible  to 
from  her  present  aggressive  attitude,  say.  Russia  might  recoil  from  contact 
and  bide  her  time  at  Merv  and  Serakhs.  with  us,  or  we  might  mutually  retire  to  a 
Our  own  proceedings  must  in  any  case  convenient  distance  from  each  other,  or 
mainly  depend  on  the  issue  of  the  inter-  in  our  respective  positions  at  Merv  and 
view  which  is  about  to  take  place  Herat — Russia  being  able  to  draw  on 
between  the  Viceroy  of  India  and  the  her  European  resources  through  the 
Amir  of  Cabul.  If,  as  there  is  every  Oxus  and  the  Caspian,  while  a  railway 
reason  to  anticipate,  a  complete  under-  through  Candahar  connected  our  ad- 
standing  should  be  arrived  at  between  vanced  garrison  with  the  Indus — we 
the  two  authorities,  the  further  demon-  might  lay  the  foundation  of  that  limitary 
stration  against  India  would  be  met  and  relationship  along  the  whole  line  of  fron- 
checked.  The  defences  of  Herat,  under  tier,  which,  although  unsuited  to  the 
British  superintendence,  would  rapidly  present  state  of  affair's  in  Central  Asia, 
assume  the  dimensions  and  complete-  must  inevitably  be  the  ultimate  condi- 
ness  beStting  the  importance  of  the  posi-  tion  of  our  joint  dominion  in  the  East.” 
tion  as  the  frontier  fortress  of  Afghanis-  P.  S.  It  should  be  well  understood 
tan  and  the  ”  key  of  India  ;  ”  and  an  that  this  article  has  been  drawn  up  on 
auxiliary  British  garrison  might  even,  if  the  writer's  personal  responsibility,  and 
the  Amir  required  its  co-operation,  be  doesnotinanywaycominittheGovern- 
furnished  from  India,  so  as  to  enable  him  ment  to  the  opinions  or  line  of  action 
to  show  a  bold  front  to  his  enemies,  or,  in  which  it  advocates. — H.  C.  R. — Nine- 
case  of  need,  to  beat  off  attack  from  the  teenth  Century. 
north.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
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II.  volume  merits  the  most  attentive  study, 

A  Criticism  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  sociological  ques- 

,  tion  of  our  day  is  treated  in  the  most 

La  nature  est  I'injustice  tneme.  -Renan.  easterly  manner.  The  individualist 

Four  articles  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spen-  theory  was,  I  think,  never  expounded 
cer’s  which  appeared  in  the  Contem-  better  or  with  stronger  arguments  based 
PORARY  Review,  have  recently  been  re-  on  first  principles,  or  supported  by  so 
printed  together,  and  form  now  a  work  great  a  number  of  clearly  analyzed  and 
which  Mr.  Spencer  has  entitled  ”  The  admirably  grouped  facts.  These  pages 
Man  versus  The  State.”  This  little  are  also  full  of  important  truths  and  of 
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lessons,  from  whence  both  nations  and 
governments  may  derive  great  benefit. 
Mr.  gpencer’s  deductions  are  so  concise 
and  foicible  that  one  feels  oneself  drawn, 
against  one’s  will,  to  accept  his  conclu¬ 
sions  ;  and  yet,  the  more  I  have  thought 
on  the  subject,  the  more  convinced  have 
I  become  that  these  conclusions  are  not 
in  the  true  interest  of  humanity.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer’s  object  is  to  prove  the 
error  and  danger  of  State  socialism,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  error  and  danger  of 
that  system  which  consists  in  appropriat¬ 
ing  State,  or  communal,  revenues  to  the 
purpose  of  establishing  greater  equality 
among  men. 

'I'he  eminent  philosopher’s  statement, 
that  in  most  civilized  countries  govern- 
ments.are  more  and  more  adopting  this 
course,  is  indisputable.  In  England 
Parliament  is  taking  the  lead  ;  in  Ger¬ 
many  Prince  Bismarck,  in  spite  of  Par¬ 
liament  ;  and  elsewhere  either  Parlia¬ 
ment  or  town  councils  are  doing  the 
same  thing.  Mr.  Spencer  considers  that 
this  effort  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  working-classes,  which 
is  being  everywhere  made,  with  greater 
or  less  energy,  is  a  violation  of  natural 
laws,  which  will  not  fail  to  brin^  its  own 
punishment  on  nations,  thus  misguided 
by  a  blind  philanthropy.  I  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  this  effort,  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  setting  aside  certain  mistaken 
measures,  is  not  only  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  Christiar\ity,  but  is 
also  in  conformity  with  the  true  princi¬ 
ples  of  politics  and  of  political  economy. 

Let  us  first  consider  a  preliminary 
question,  on  which  I  accept  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer’s  views,  but  for  different  reasons 
from  his  :  On  what  are  individual  rights 
founded,  and  what  are  the  limits  of 
State  power  ?  Mr.  Spencer  refutes  with 
pitiless  logic  the  opinions  of  those  who, 
with  Bcntham,  maintain  that  individual 
rights  are  State  concessions,  or  who, 
like  Matthew  Arnold,  deny  the  existence 
of  natural  rights.  The  absurdity  of 
Bentham’s  system  is  palpably  evident. 
Who  creates  the  government  ?  The 
people,  sa>s  he.  So  the  government, 
thus  created,  creates  rights,  and  then, 
having  created  rights,  it  confers  them 
on  the  separate  members  of  the  sovereign 
people,  by  which  it  was  itself  created. 
The  real  truth  is,  that  government  de¬ 
fines  and  sanctions  rights,  and  employs 


the  public  strength  to  enforce  their 
being  respected,  but  the  rights  them¬ 
selves  existed  before. 

Referring  to  the  history  of  all  primi¬ 
tive  civilization,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
proves  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  that  in 
familial  and  tribal  communities  there 
existed  certain  customs,  which  confer¬ 
red  recognized  and  respected  rights,  be¬ 
fore  ever  any  superior  authority  which 
could  be  designated  by  the  name  of  State 
had  been  formed.  Only,  I  think  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  is  wrong  in  making  use 
of  the  term  “  natural  rights.”  This  ex¬ 
pression  was  an  invention  of  the  French 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  it  is  still  employed  in  Germany  by 
a  certain  school  of  philosophers  as 
Naturrecht.  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  clever 
and  just  criticism  of  this  expression  in 
his  book  ‘‘  Ancient  Law  ”  should  warn 
us  all  of  the  vague  and  equivocal  mean¬ 
ing  it  conceals.  The  jurists  and  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  attached  two  very  different  sig¬ 
nifications  to  the  term  "  natural  rights.” 
They  sometimes  applied  it  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  primitive  societies,  in  which  their 
optimism  led  them  to  dream  of  a  reign 
of  justice,  liberty,  and  equality,  and  at 
other  times  they  made  use  of  it  when 
speaking  of  the  totality  of  rights  which 
should  be  possessed  by  every  individual, 
by  reason  of  his  manhood.  These  two 
conceptions  are  equally  erroneous.  In 
primitive  societies,  in  spite  of  certain 
customs  which  are  the  embryo  of  rights, 
might  reign  supreme,  as  among  animals, 
and  the  best  armed  annihilate  their 
weaker  neighbors.  Certainly,  one  would 
look  in  vain  there  for  a  model  of  a  po¬ 
litical  constitution  or  code  suitable  to  a 
civilized  people.  Neither  can  it  be 
maintained  that  the  ”  Rights  of  man,” 
as  proclaimed  by  the  American  and 
French  Revolutions,  belong  to  each  in¬ 
dividual,  only  because  he  forms  part  of 
the  human  species.  The  limit  of  rights 
which  may  be  claimed  by  any  one  in¬ 
dividual  must  depend  upon  his  aptitudes 
for  making  good  use  of  them.  The 
same  civil  code  and  the  same  political 
institutions  will  not  equally  suit  a  savage 
tribe  and  a  civilized  nation.  If  the 
granting  of  the  suffrage  to  all  were  likely 
to  lead  a  people  to  anarchy  or  to  des¬ 
potism,  it  could  not  be  called  a  natural 
right,  for  suicide  is  not  a  right.  , 
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If  one  analyze  completely  the  expres¬ 
sion  "  natural  rights,”  one  finds  that  it 
is  really  not  sense.  Xavier  de  Maistre, 
annoyed  by  the  constant  appeals  to  na¬ 
ture  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
writings  of  the  eighteenth  century,  said, 
very  wittily  :  “  Nature,  who  and  what 
is  this  woman  ?”  Nature  is  subject  to 
certain  laws,  which  are  invariable  ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  law  of  gravitation.  We 
may  call  these  ”  laws  of  nature,”  but  in 
human  institutions,  which  are  ever  vary¬ 
ing,  nothing  of  the  sort  can  exist.  This 
superior  and  ideal  right,  which  is  invok¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  exist¬ 
ing  laws,  and  claiming  their  reform  or 
suppression,  should  rather  be  called  ra¬ 
tional  right — that  is  to  say,  right  in  con¬ 
formity  with  reason. 

In  every  country,  and  at  all  times,  an 
order  of  things  may  be  conceived — civil, 
political,  penal  and  administrative  laws 
— which  would  best  conform  to  the 
general  interest,  and  be  the  most  favor¬ 
able  to  the  well-being  and  progress  of 
the  nation.  This  order  of  things  is  not 
the  existing  one.  If  it  were,  one  might 
say,  with  the  optimists,  that  all  is  for 
the  best  in  the  best  of  possible  worlds, 
and  a  demand  for  any  amelioration  would 
be  a  rebellion  against  natural  laws,  and 
an  absurdity.  But  this  order  of  things 
may  be  caught  sight  of  by  reason,  and 
defined  with  more  or  less  accuracy  by  sci¬ 
ence  ;  hence  its  name  of  rational  order. 
If  I  ask  for  free  trade  in  France,  for  a 
better  division  of  property  in  England, 
and  for  greater  liberty  in  Russia,  I  do 
so  in  the  name  of  this  rational  order,  as 
I  believe  that  these  changes  would  in¬ 
crease  men’s  happiness. 

This  theory  permits  of  our  tracing  a 
limit  between  individual  liberty  and  State 
power. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  proves  very 
clearly  that  there  are  certain  things 
which  no  man  would  ever  choose  to 
abandon  to  State  power  ;  his  religious 
convictions,  for  instance.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  would  agree  that  the  State 
should  accept  the  charge  of  protecting 
frontiers  and  punishing  theft  and  mur¬ 
der,  that  is  to  say,  the  maintaining  of 
peace  and  security  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
only  here,  like  most  Englishmen,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  invokes  human  will. 
Find  out,  he  says,  on  the  one  hand, 
what  the  great  majority  of  mankind 


would  choose  to  reserve  to  an  individual 
sphere  of  action,  and,  on  the  other,  what 
they  would  consent  to  abandon  to  State 
decisions,  and  you  will  then  be  able  to 
fix  the  limit  of  the  power  of  public 
authority. 

I  cannot  myself  admit  that  human 
will  is  the  source  of  rights.  Until  quite 
recently,  in  all  lands,  slavery  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  necessary  and  legitimate  insti¬ 
tution.  But  did  this  unanimous  opinion 
make  it  any  more  a  right  1  Certainly 
not.  It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
order  of  things  which  would  be  best  for 
the  general  welfare  ;  it  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  a  right. 

Until  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Anabaptists  who  were 
burnt  at  the  stake,  all  believed  that  the 
State  ought  to  punish  heretics  and  athe¬ 
ists.  But  this  general  opinion  did  not 
suffice  to  justify  the  intolerance  then 
practised.  The  following  line  of  argu¬ 
ment,  I  think,  would  be  most  in  keeping 
with  individual  interests,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  with  the  interests  of  society 
in  general  :  A  certain  portion  of  men’s 
acts  ought  not  to  be  in  any  way  subject 
to  sovereign  authority,  be  it  republican 
or  monarchical.  But  what  is  to  be  the 
boundary  of  this  inviolable  domain  of 
individual  activity  ?  The  will  of  the 
majority,  or  even  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion,  is  not  competent  to  trace  it,  for 
history  has  proved  but  too  often  how 
gross  have  been  the  errors  committed 
in  such  instances.  This  limit  can,  there¬ 
fore,  only  be  fixed  by  science,  which, 
at  each  fresh  progress  in  civilization,  can 
discover  and  proclaim  aloud  where  State 
power  should  cease  to  interfere.  Socio¬ 
logical  science,  for  instance,  announces 
that  liberty  of  conscience  should  always 
be  respected  as  man's  most  sacred  pos¬ 
session,  and  because  religious  advance¬ 
ment  is  only  to  be  achieved  at  this  price  ; 
that  true  property,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  fruit  of  personal  labor,  must  not  be 
tampered  with,  or  labor  would  be  dis¬ 
couraged  and  production  would  dimin¬ 
ish  ;  that  criminals  must  not  go  Unpun¬ 
ished,  but  that  justice  be  strictly  im¬ 
partial,  so  that  the  innocent  be  not  pun¬ 
ished  with  the  guilty. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  impossible  to 
draw  up  a  formula  of  these  essential 
rights,  which  M.  Thiers  called  necessary 
liberties,  and  which  are  already  inscribed 
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in  the  constitutions  of  America,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  all 
other  free  nations.  It  is  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  know  where  to  set  bounds  to 
individual  liberty,  in  the  interests  of 
public  order  and  of  the  well-being  of 
others  ;  and  it  is  true,  of  course,  that 
either  the  king,  the  assembly,  or  the 
people  enacts  the  requisite  laws,  but  if 
science  has  clearly  demonstrated  a  given 
fact  it  imposes  itself.  When  certain 
truths  have  been  frequently  and  clearly 
explained,  they  come  to  be  respected. 
The  evidence  of  them  forms  the  general 
opinion,  and  this  engenders  laws. 

To  be  brief,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  that,  contrary  to  Rousseau’s 
doctrine.  State  power  ought  to  be  limit¬ 
ed,  and  that  a  domain  should  be  reserv¬ 
ed  to  individual  liberty  which  should  be 
always  respected  ;  but  the  limits  of  this 
domain  should  be  fixed,  not  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  by  reason  and  science,  keeping 
in  view  what  is  best  for  the  public  wel¬ 
fare. 

This  brings  me  to  the  principal  ques¬ 
tion  I  desire  to  treat.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  State  should  make  use  of  its 
legitimate  powers  of  action  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  greater  equality  among  men, 
in  proportion  to  their  personal  merits, 
and  I  believe  that  this  would  be  in  con¬ 
formity,  not  only  with  its  mission  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  but  also  with  rational 
rights,  with  the  jrrogress  of  humanity  ; 
in  a  word,  with  all  the  rights  and  all  the 
interests  invoked  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer. 

I  will  briefly  resume  the  motives  given 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  to  show  that 
any  wish  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  working-classes  by  law,  or  by  the 
action  of  public  power,  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  greater  degree  of  equality  among 
men,  would  be  to  run  against  the  stream 
of  history,  and  a  violation  of  natural 
laws.  There  are,  he  says,  two  types  of 
social  organization,  broadly  distinguish¬ 
able  as  the  “militant”  and  the  “  in¬ 
dustrial  ”  type.  The  first  of  these  is 
characterized  by  the  rfgime  of  status, 
the  second  by  the  regime  of  contract. 
The  latter  has  become  general  among 
modern  nations,  especially  in  England 
and  America,  whereas  the  militant  type 
was  almost  universal  formerly.  These 
two  types  may  be  defined  as  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  compulsory  co-operation.  The 


typical  structure  of  the  one  may  be 
seen  in  an  army  formed  of  conscripts, 
in  which  each  unit  must  fulfil  com¬ 
mands  under  pain  of  death,  and  re¬ 
ceives,  in  exchange  for  his  services,  food 
and  clothing  ;  while  the  typical  structure 
of  the  other  may  be  seen  in  a  body  of 
workers  who  agree  freely  to  exchange 
specified  services  at  a  given  price,  and 
who  are  at  liberty  to  separate  at  will. 
So  long  as  States  are  in  constant  war 
against  each  other,  governments  must 
perforce  be  on  a  military  footing,  as  in 
antiquity.  Personal  defence,  then,  being 
society’s  great  object,  it  must  necessarily 
give  absolute  obedience  to  a  chief,  as  in 
an  army.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
unite  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  justice 
at  home  with  the  habitual  commission 
of  acts  of  violence  and  brutality  abroad. 

Thanks  to  the  almost  insensible  prog¬ 
ress  of  civilization  and  to  gradual  liberal 
reforms,  the  ancient  militant  State  was 
little  by  little  despoiled  of  its  arbitrary 
powers,  the  circle  of  its  interventions 
grew  narrower  and  narrower,  and  men 
became  free  economically,  as  well  as  po¬ 
litically.  We  were  advancing  rapidly 
towards  an  industrial  regime  of  free  con¬ 
tract.  But,  recently,  the  Liberals  in  all 
countries  have  adopted  an  entirely  op¬ 
posite  course.  Instead  of  restricting  the 
powers  of  the  State,  they  are  extending 
them,  and  this  leads  to  socialism,  the 
ideal  of  which  is  to  give  to  government 
the  direction  of  all  social  activity.  Men 
imagine  that,  Dy  thus  acting,  they  are 
consulting  the  interests  of  the  working- 
classes.  They  believe  that  a  remedy 
may  be  found  for  the  sufferings  which 
result  from  the  present  order  of  things, 
and  that  it  is  the  State’s  mission  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  apply  that  remedy.  By  thus 
acting  they  simply  increase  the  evils 
they  would  fain  cure,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  a  universal  bondage,  which 
awaits  us  all — the  Coming  Slavery.  Be 
the  authority  exercised  by  king,  as¬ 
sembly,  or  people,  I  am  none  the  less 
a  slave  if  I  am  forced  to  obey  in  all 
things,  and  to  give  up  to  others  the  net 
produce  of  my  labor.  Contemporary 
progressism  not  only  runs  against  the 
stream  of  history,  by  carrying  us  back 
to  despotic  organizations  of  the  militant 
system,  but  it  also  violates  natural  laws, 
and  thus  prepares  the  degeneration  of 
humanity.  In  family  life  the  gratuitous 
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parental  aid  must  be  threat  in  porpoi  tion 
as  the  young  one  is  of  little  worth  either 
to  itself  or  to  others,  and  benefits  receiv¬ 
ed  must  be  inversely  as  the  power  or 
ability  of  the  receiver. 

"  Throughout  the  rest  of  its  life  each  adult 
gets  benefit  in  proportion  to  merit,  reward  in 
proportion  to  desert,  merit  and  desert  being 
understood  as  ability  to  fulfil  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  life.  Placed  in  competition  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  own  species,  and  in  antagonism  with 
members  of  other  species,  it  dwindles  and  gets 
killed  off,  or  thrives  and  propagates,  according 
as  it  is  ill-endowed  or  well-endowed.  If  the 
benefits  received  by  each  individual  were  pro¬ 
portionate  to  its  inferiority,  if,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  multiplication  of  the  inferior  was  fur¬ 
thered  and  multiplication  of  the  superior  hin¬ 
dered,  progressive  degradation  would  result, 
and  eventually  the  degenerated  species  would 
fail  to  hold  its  ground  in  presence  of  antago¬ 
nistic  species  and  competing  species.”  (Page 
65.) 

"  The  poverty  of  the  incapable,  the  distress 
that  comes  upon  the  imprudent,  the  starvation 
of  the  idle,  and  the  shouldering  aside  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong,  which  leave  so  many  ‘  in 
shallows  and  in  miseries,’  are  the  decrees  of  a 
large,  far-seeing  benevolence.”  (Page  67.) 

When  the  State,  guided  by  a  wrongly 
inspired  philanthropy,  prevents  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  wise  law,  instead  of 
diminishing  suffering  it  increases  it. 
“  It  tends  to  fill  the  world  with  those  to 
whom  life  will  bring  most  pain,  and  tends 
to  keep  out  of  it  those  to  whom  life 
will  bring  most  pleasure.  It  inflicts 
positive  misery,  and  prevents  positive 
happiness.”  (”  Social  Statics,”  p.  381, 
edit.  1851.) 

The  law  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
desires  society  to  adopt  is  simply  Dar¬ 
win's  law-—”  the  survival  of  the  fittest.” 
Mr.  Spencer  expresses  his  astonishment 
that  at  the  present  day,  more  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  world’s  history, 
everything  is  done  to  favor  the  survival 
of  the  unfittest,  when,  at  the  same  time, 
the  truth  as  revealed  by  Darwin,  is  ad¬ 
mitted  and  accepted  by  an  ever-growing 
number  of  educated  and  influential  peo* 
pie  ! 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  line  of  argument  followed 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  We  will  now 
see  what  reply  can  be  made  to  it.  I 
think  one  chief  point  ought  not  to  have 
escaped  the  eminent  writer.  It  is  this  : 
If  the  application  of  the  Darwinian  law 
to  the  government  of  societies  be  really 
justifiable,  is  it  not  strange  that  public 
opinion,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  all 


other  countries,  is  so  strenuously  oppos¬ 
ed  to  it,  at  an  epoch  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  enlightened,  and  when 
sociological  studies  are  pursued  with  so 
much  interest  ?  If  the  intervention  of 
public  power  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  working-classes  be  a 
contradiction  of  history,  and  a  return  to 
ancient  militant  society,  how  is  it  that 
the  country  in  which  the  new  industrial 
organization  is  the  most  developed — that 
is  to  say,  England— is  also  the  country 
where  State  intervention  is  the  most 
rapidly  increasing,  and  where  opinion  is 
at  the  same  time  pressing  for  these 
powers  of  interference  to  be  still  further 
extended  ?  There  is  no  other  land  in 
which  the  effort  to  succor  outcasts  and 
the  needy  poor  occupies  so  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  time  and  means  of  the  well- 
to-do  and  of  the  public  exchequer  ;  there 
is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  a  poor-law 
which  grants  assistance  to  even  able- 
bodied  men;  nowhere  else  would  it  ever 
have  been  even  suggested  to  attack  free 
contract,  and  consequently  the  very  first 
principles  of  proprietorship,  as  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  has  done  ;  and  nowhere  else 
would  a  Minister  have  dared  to  draw  up 
a  programme  of  reforms  such  as  those 
announced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the 
Liberal  Reform  Club  at  Ipswich  (Jan. 
14,  1885).  On  the  Continent  all  this 
would  be  looked  upon  as  rank  socialism. 
If,  then,  as  a  country  becomes  more  civ¬ 
ilized  and  enlightened  it  shows  more  in¬ 
clination  to  return  to  what  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  calls  militant  organization,  and 
to  violate  the  Darwinian  law  applied  to 
human  society,  may  we  not  be  led  to 
conclude  that  this  so-called  retrogression 
is  really  progress  ?  This  conclusion 
would  very  easily  explain  what  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  designates  as  the 
”  wheeling  round  ”  of  the  Liberal  party 
with  which  he  so  eloquently  reproaches 
them. 

Why  did  the  Liberals  formerly  do 
their  utmost  to  restrict  State  power  ? 
Because  this  power  was  then  exercised 
in  the  interests  of  the  upper  classes  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  lower.  To  men¬ 
tion  but  one  example  :  When,  in  former 
times,  it  was  desired  to  fix  a  scale  of 
prices  and  wages,  it  was  with  a  view  to 
preventing  their  being  raised,  while,  to¬ 
day,  there  is  a  clamor  for  a  lessening 
of  hours  of  labor  with  increased  remu- 
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neration.  Why  do  Liberals  now  wish  to 
add  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
State  ?  To  be  able  to  ameliorate  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  material  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  greater  number  of  citizens. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  in  their  pro¬ 
gramme  ;  the  object  in  view,  which  is 
the  great  aim  uf  all  civilization,  has  been 
always  the  same — to  assure  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  and  well-being  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  merit  and  activity  ! 

I  think  that  the  great  fundamental 
error  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  system, 
which  is  so  generally  accepted  at  the 
present  day,  consists  in  the  belief  that 
if  State  power  were  but  sufficiently  re¬ 
duced  to  narrow  it  to  the  circle  traced 
by  orthodox  economists,  the  Darwinian 
law  ai)d  the  survival  of  the  fittest  would 
naturally  follow  without  difficulty.  Mr. 
Spencer  has  simply  borrowed  from  old- 
fashioned  political  economy  without 
submitting  to  the  fire  of  his  inexorable 
criticism,  the  superficial  and  false  notion 
that,  if  the  laissez-faire  and  free  contract 
regime  were  proclaimed,  the  so-called 
natural  laws  would  govern  the  social 
order.  He  forgets  that  ail  individual 
activity  is  accomplished  under  the  em¬ 
pire  of  laws,  which  enact  as  to  owner¬ 
ship,  hereditary  succession,  mutual  obli¬ 
gations,  trade  and  industry,  political  in¬ 
stitutions  and  administrations,  besides  a 
multitude  of  laws  referring  to  material 
interests,  banking  organizations,  money, 
credit,  colonies,  army,  navy,  railways, 
&c. 

For  natural  laws,  and  especially  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  to  be¬ 
come  established,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  annihilate  the  immense  existing  edi¬ 
fice  of  legislation,  and  to  return  to  the 
wild  state  of  society  when  primitive  men 
lived,  in  all  probablility,  much  as  do 
animals,  with  no  possessions,  no  succes¬ 
sions,  no  protection  of  the  weak  by  the 
Stats. 

Those  who,  with  Mr.  Spencer  and 
Haeckel  and  other  Conservative  evolu¬ 
tionists,  are  anxious  to  see  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  and  of  natural 
selection  adopted  in  human  society,  do 
not  realize  that  the  animal  kingdom  and 
social  organization  are  two  such  totally 
different  domains  that  the  same  law, 
applied  to  each,  would  produce  wholly 
opposite  effects.  Mr,  Herbert  Spencer 
gives  an  admirable  description  of  the 
New  Seeies.— tVoi..  XLI.,  No.  6 
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manner  in  which  natural  selection  is  ac¬ 
complished  among  animals  : — 

“  Their  carnivorous  enemies  not  only  remove 
from  herbivorous  herds  individuals  past  their 
prime,  but  also  weed  out  the  sickly,  the  mal¬ 
formed,  and  the  least  fleet  and  powerful.  By 
the  aid  of  which  purifying  process,  as  well  as 
by  the  fi(>hting  so  universal  in  the  pairing  sea¬ 
son,  all  vitiation  of  the  race  through  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  its  inferior  samples  is  prevented, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  constitution  com¬ 
pletely  adapted  to  surrounding  conditions,  and 
therefore  most  productive  of  happiness,  is  en¬ 
sured.” 

This  is  the  ideal  order  of  things  which, 
we  are  told,  ought  to  prevail  in  human 
societies,  but  everything  in  our  present 
organization  (which  economists,  and 
even  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  admit,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  natural)  is  wholly  opposed  to 
any  such  conditions.  An  old  and  sickly 
lion  captured  a  gazelle  ;  his  younger  and 
stronger  brother  arrives,  snatches  away 
his  prize,  and  lives  to  perpetuate  the 
species  ;  the  old  one  dies  in  the  strug¬ 
gle,  or  is  starved  to  death.  Such  is  the 
beneficent  law  of  the  “  survival  of  the 
fittest.”  It  was  thus  among  barbarian 
tribes.  But  could  such  a  law  exist  in 
our  present  social  order  ?  Certainly  not  I 
The  rich  man,  feebly  constituted  and 
sickly,  protected  by  the  law.  enjoys  his 
wealth,  manies  and  has  offspiing.  and 
if  an  Apollo  of  herculean  strength  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  from  him  his  posses¬ 
sions,  or  his  wife,  he  would  be  thrown 
into  prison,  and  were  he  to  attempt  to 
practise  the  Darwinian  law  of  selecton, 
he  would  certainly  run  a  fair  risk  of  the 
gallows,  for  this  law  may  be  briefly  ex¬ 
pressed  as  follows  :  Room  for  the  mighty, 
for  might  is  right.  It  will  be  object¬ 
ed  that  in  industrial  societies  the  qual¬ 
ity  the  most  deserving  of  recompense, 
and  which  indeed  receives  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  reward,  is  not  the  talent  of  killing 
one’s  fellow-man,  but  an  aptitude  for 
labor  and  producing.  But  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  this  really  so  1  Stuart  Mill 
says  that  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  social  ladder  remuneration  lessens 
as  the  work  accomplished  increases.  I 
admit  that  this  statement  may  be  some¬ 
what  exaggerated,  but.  I  think,  no  one 
will  deny  that  it  contains  a  large  amount 
of  truth.  Let  us  but  cast  our  eyes 
around  us,  and  we  see  everyw  here  those 
who  do  nothing  living  in  ease  and  even 
opulence,  while  the  workers  who  have 
47 
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the  hardest  labor  to  perform,  who  toil 
from  night  to  morning  in  mines,  or  un¬ 
healthy  workshops,  or  on  the  sea  in 
tempests,  in  constant  danger  of  death, 
are  paid,  in  exchange  for  all  these  hard¬ 
ships,  a  salary  hardly  sufficient  for  their 
means  of  subsistence,  and  which,  just 
now,  has  become  smaller  and  smaller, 
in  consequence  of  the  ever-recurring 
strikes,  and  the  necessary  closing  of  so 
many  factories,  mines,  &c.,  owing  to  the 
long-continued  depression  of  trade. 
What  rapid  fortunes  have  been  made  by 
stock-broking  mancEuvres,  by  trickeries 
in  supplying  goods,  by  sending  unsea- 
w'orthy  vessels  to  sea  to  become  the 
coffins  of  their  crews  !  Do  not  such 
sights  as  these  urge  the  partisans  of  prog¬ 
ress  to  demand  the  State’s  interference 
in  favor  of  the  classes  who  receive  so 
inadequate  a  payment  for  their  labors  ? 

The  economists  of  the  old  school 
promised  that,  if  the  laissez-faire  and  free 
contract  regime  were  proclaimed,  justice 
would  reign  universally  ;  but  when  peo¬ 
ple  saw  that  these  fine  promises  were  not 
realized,  they  had  recourse  to  public 
power  for  the  obtaining  of  those  results 
which  the  much-boasted  “  liberty  ”  had 
not  secured. 

The  system  of  accumulating  wealth 
and  hereditary  succession  alone  would 
suffice  to  prevent  the  Darwinian  law 
ever  gaining  a  footing  in  civilized  com¬ 
munities.  Among  animals,  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  takes  place  quite  naturally, 
because,  as  generations  succeed  each 
other,  each  one  must  create  his  own  posi¬ 
tion  according  to  his  strength  and  abili¬ 
ties  ;  and  in  this  way  the  purifying  proc¬ 
ess,  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  so  ex¬ 
tols,  is  effected.  A  similiar  system  was 
generally  prevalent  among  barbarians  ; 
but,  at  the  present  day,  traces  of  it  may 
be  seen  only  in  instances  of  “  self-made 
men  it  disappears  in  their  children, 
who,  even  if  they  inherit  their  parents’ 
talents  and  capacities,  are  brought  up, 
as  a  rule,  in  so  much  ease  and  luxury 
that  the  germs  of  such  talents  are  de¬ 
stroyed.  Their  lot  in  life  is  assured  to 
them,  so  why  need  they  exert  them¬ 
selves  ?  Thus  they  fail  to  cultivate  the 
qualities  and  tastes  they  may  have  in¬ 
herited  from  their  parents,  and  they  and 
their  descendants  become  in  all  points 
inferior  to  their  ancestors  who  secured 
to  them,  by  labor  and  industry,  the  priv¬ 


ileged  position  they  hold.  Hence  the 
proverb,  A  p}re  iconome  fils  prodigue 
(To  a  thrifty  father,  a  spendthrift  son). 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  law  of  natural  selection, 
by  the  transmission  of  hereditary  apti¬ 
tudes,  established  amongst  us  should 
begin  by  demanding  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  succession. 

Among  animals,  the  vitiation  of  the 
race  through  the  multiplication  of  its 
inferior  samples  is  prevented  “  by  the 
fighting  so  universal  in  the  pairing  sea¬ 
son.”  In  the  social  order  the  accumu¬ 
lation  and  hereditary  transmission  of 
wealth  effectually  impede  the  process  of 
perfecting  the  race.  In  Greece  after  the 
athletic  sports,  or  in  those  fortunate  and 
chimerical  days  of  which  the  Trouba¬ 
dours  sang,  ”  the  most  beautiful  was 
sometimes  given  as  a  prize  to  the  most 
valiant  ’  but,  in  our  prosaic  age,  rank 
and  fortune  too  often  triumph  over 
beauty,  strength,  and  health.  In  the 
animal  world,  the  destiny  of  each  one  is 
decided  by  its  personal  qualities.  In 
society,  a  man  attains  a  high  position,  or 
marries  a  beautiful  woman,  because  he 
is  of  high  birth,  or  wealthy,  although  he 
may  be  ugly,  lazy,  and  extravagant. 
The  permanent  army  and  the  navy  would 
also  have  to  be  destroyed,  before  the 
Darwinian  law  could  triumph.  Con¬ 
scription  on  the  Continent  and  enlist¬ 
ment  in  England  (to  a  less  degree)  con¬ 
demn  many  of  the  strongest  and  most 
warlike  men  to  enforced  celibacy  ;  and, 
as  they  are  subjected  to  exceptional 
dangers  in  the  way  of  hazardous  expedi¬ 
tions  and  wars,  the  death-rate  is  far 
higher  amongst  them  than  it  would  be 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  In  pre¬ 
historic  times,  or  in  a  general  way,  such 
men  would  certainly  have  begotten  off¬ 
spring,  as  being  the  strongest  and  most 
apt  to  survive  ;  in  our  societies,  they  are 
decimated  or  condemned  to  celibacy. 

Having  borrowed  from  orthodox  po 
litical  economy  the  notion  that  it  would 
suffice  to  put  a  check  on  inopportune 
State  intervention  for  the  reign  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  become  established,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that 
the  legislators  who  enacted  the  poor-law, 
and  all  recent  and  present  law-makers 
”  who  have  made  regulations  which  have 
brought  into  being  a  permanent  body  of 
tramps,  who  ramble  from  union  to  union. 
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and  which  maintain  a  constant  supply  of 
felons  by  sending  back  convicts  into 
society  under  such  conditions  that  they 
are  almost  compelled  again  to  commit 
crimes.”  are  alone  responsible  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  working-classes.”  But 
may  we  not  blame  law-makers,  or,  rather, 
our  own  social  order,  for  measures  more 
fatal  in  their  results  than  either  of  these 
— for  instance,  the  law  which  concen¬ 
trates  all  property  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  owners  ?  Some  years  ago,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  wrote  some  lines  on 
this  subject  which  are  the  most  severe 
indictment  against  the  present  social 
order  that  has  ever  fallen  from  the  pen 
of  a  really  competent  writer  : — 

“  Given  a  race  of  being;s  having  like  claims 
to  pursue  the  objects  of  their  desires— given  a 
world  adapted  to  the  gratification  pi  those  de¬ 
sires — a  world  into  which  such  beings  are  simi¬ 
larly  born,  and  it  unavoidably  follows  that  they 
have  equal  rights  to  the  use  of  this  woild.  For 
if  each  of  them  ‘  has  freedom  to  do  all  that  he 
wills,  provided  he  infringes  not  the  equal  free¬ 
dom  of  any  other,'  then  each  of  them  is  free  to 
use  the  earth  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants, 
provided  he  allows  all  others  the  same  libeity. 
And,  conversely,  it  is  manifest  that  no  one  or 
part  of  them  may  use  the  earth  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  the  rest  from  similarly  using  it, 
seeing  that  to  do  this  is  to  assume  greater  free¬ 
dom  than  the  rest,  and,  consequently,  to  break 
the  law.  Equity,  therefore,  does  not  permit 
property  in  land.  On  examination,  all  exist¬ 
ing  titles  to  such  property  turn  out  to  be 
invalid  ;  those  founded  on  reclamation  inclu¬ 
sive.  It  appears  that  not  even  an  equal  ap¬ 
portionment  of  the  earth  amongst  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  could  generate  a  legitimate  proprietor¬ 
ship.  VVe  find  that,  if  pushed  to  its  ultimate 
consequences,  a  claim  to  exclusive  possession 
of  the  soil  involves  a  land-owning  despotism. 
We  further  find  that  such  a  claim  is  constantly 
denied  by  the  enactments  of  our  legislature. 
And  we  find,  lastly,  that  the  theory  of  the  co¬ 
heirship  of  all  men  to  the  soil  is  consistent  with 
the  highest  civilization  ;  and  that,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  embody  that  theory  in 
fact,  equity  sternly  commands  it  to  be  done." 
"  By-and-by,  men  may  learn  that  to  deprive 
others  of  their  rights  to  the  use  of  the  earth  is 
to  commit  a  crime  inferior  only  in  wickedness 
to  the  crime  of  taking  away  their  lives  or  per¬ 
sonal  liberties.”  ("  Social  Statics,”  chap,  ix.) 

Has  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  changed 
his  opinions  as  to  the  proprietorship  of 
the  soil  since  these  lines  were  written  ? 
Not  at  all,  for,  in  the  chapter  entitled 
”  The  Coming  Slavery,”  he  writes  that 
”  the  movement  for  land-nationalization 
is  aiming  at  a  system  of  land-tenure 
equitable  in  the  abstract.”  But  if 
society,  in  depriving  numbers  of  persons 


of  their  right  of  co-heirship  of  the  soil, 
has  ”  committed  a  crime  inferior  only 
in  wickedness  to  the  crime  of  taking 
away  their  lives  or  personal  liberties,” 
ought  it  not,  in  common  justice,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  repair  the  injury  done  ?  The 
help  given  by  public  assistance  compen¬ 
sates  very  feebly  for  the  advantages  they 
are  deprived  of.  In  his  important  book, 
‘‘  La  Propriete  Sociale,”  M.  Alfred 
Fouill6e,  examining  the  question  from 
another  standpoint,  very  accurately  calls 
this  assistance  “  la  justice  reparative.” 
The  numerous  and  admirable  charitable 
organizations  which  exist  in  England, 
the  keen  emotion  and  deep  commisera¬ 
tion  manifested  when  the  little  pamphlet, 
”  The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London,” 
was  first  published,  the  growing  pre-oc¬ 
cupation  of  Government  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  working-classes,  must  be 
attributed,  in  the  first  instance  certainly 
to  Christian  feeling,  but  also,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  a  clearer  perception  of  cer¬ 
tain  ill-defined  rights  possessed  by  those 
who  have  been  kept  deprived  of  national 
or  rather  communal  co-heirship.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  expressed  this  idea 
so  closely  and  eloquently  that  I  hope  I 
may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  passage  : — 

“We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  erro¬ 
neous  as  are  these  poor-law  and  communi.st 
theories,  these  assertions  of  a  man’s  right  to 
maintenance  and  of  his  right  to  have  work  pro¬ 
vided  for  him,  they  are  nevertheless  nearly 
related  to  a  truth.  They  are  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  express  the  fact  that  whoso  is  born 
on  this  planet  of  ours  thereby  obtains  some 
interest  in  it— may  not  be  summarily  dismissed 
again— may  not  have  his  existence  ignored  by 
those  in  possession.  In  other  words,  they  are 
attempts  to  embody  that  thought  which  finds 
its  legitimate  utterance  in  the  law  :  All  men 
have  equal  rights  to  the  use  of  the  earth.  .  .  . 
After  getting  from  under  the  grosser  injustice 
of  slavery,  men  could  not  help  beginning  in 
course  of  time  to  feel  what  a  monstrous  thing 
it  was  that  nine  people  out  of  ten  should  live  in 
the  world  on  sufferance,  not  having  even  stand¬ 
ing  room  save  by  allowance  of  those  who  claim 
the  earth’s  surface.”  (“Social  Statics,”  p. 
345-) 

When  one  reads  through  that  substan¬ 
tial  essay,  “  The  Man  versus  The  State,  ” 
it  appears  as  if  the  principal  or,  indeed, 
the  sole  aim  of  State  socialism  were 
the  extension  of  public  assistance  and 
increased  succor  for  the  unworthy, 
wliereas  the  reality  is  quite  the  reverse 
of  this  !  Scientific  socialism  seeks,  first 
of  all,  the  means  of  so  raising  the  work- 
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ing-classes  that  they  may  be  better  able 
to  maintain  themselves  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  to  dispense  with  the  help  of  others  ; 
and,  secondly,  it  seeks  to  find  what  laws 
are  the  most  in  conformity  with  absolute 
justice,  and  with  that  admirable  precept, 

“  Benefit  in  proportion  to  merit,  reward 
in  proportion  to  desert."  In  the  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  last  year 
(1884),  as  President  of  the  Congress  of 
Social  Science,  at  its  opening  meeting  at 
Birmingham,  he  traced,  in  most  striking 
language,  all  the  good  that  State  inter¬ 
vention  had  effected  in  England  of  late 
years  :  Greater  justice  enforced  in  the 
relations  between  man  and  man,  child¬ 
ren  better  educated  and  better  prepared 
to  become  useful  and  self-supporting 
members  of  the  community,  the  farmer 
better  guaranteed  against  the  exaggerat¬ 
ed  or  unjust  demands  of  the  proprietor, 
greater  facilities  for  saving  offered, 
health  ensured  to  future  generations  by 
the  hours  of  labor  being  limited,  the 
lives  of  miners  further  safeguarded,  so 
that  there  are  less  frequent  appeals  to 
public  assistance,  and,  as  a  practical  re¬ 
sult  of  this  last  measure,  the  mortality 
in  mines  fallen  in  the  last  three  years  to 
22*1  per  thousand,  as  compared  to  27*2 
per  thousand  during  the  ten  previous 
years — a  decrease  of  2c  percent.  !  One 
fact  is  sufficient  to  show  the  great  prog¬ 
ress  due  to  this  State  legislation  :  in  an 
ever-increasing  population,  crime  is  rap¬ 
idly  and  greatly  diminishing. 

Supp>ose  that,  through  making  better 
laws,  men  arrive  gradually  at  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Norwegian  peasantry,  or 
at  an  organization  similar  to  that  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  agricultural  cantons  of  Switzer¬ 
land  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  each  family 
•  living  in  the  country  has  a  plot  of  ground 
to  cultivate  and  a  house  to  live  in  :  in 
this  case  every  one  is  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  full  fruit  of  his  labor,  and  receives 
reward  in  proportion  to  his  activity  and 
industry,  which  is  certainly  the  very 
ideal  of  justice — cuique  suum. 

The  true  instinct  of  humanity  has  ever 
so  understood  social  organization  that 
property  is  the  indispensable  basis  of 
the  family,  and  a  necessary  condition  of 
freedom.  To  prevent  any  one  individ¬ 
ual  from  being  deprived  of  a  share  in 
the  soil,  which  was  in  primitive  ages  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  collective  property  of 
the  trjbe,  it  was  subjected  to  periodical 


divisions  ;  these,  indeed,  still  take  place 
in  the  Swiss  Alimend,  in  some  Scottish 
townships,  in  the  greater  part  of  Java, 
and  in  the  Russian  Mir. 

If  Such  a  regime  as  this  were  estab¬ 
lished,  there  would  be  no  more  “  tramps 
wandering  from  union  to  union."  In 
such  a  state  of  society  as  this,  not  in 
such  as  ours,  the  supreme  law  which 
ought  to  govern  ail  economic  relations 
might  be  realized.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
admirably  defines  this  law  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  : — 

“  I  suppose  a  dictum  on  which  the  current 
creed  and  the  creed  of  science  are  at  one  may 
be  considered  to  have  as  hiah  an  authority  as 
can  be  found.  Well,  the  command,  //  any 
would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat,  is  simply 
a  Christian  enunciation  of  that  universal  law 
of  nature  under  which  life  has  reached  its 
present  height,  the  law  that  a  creature  not  en¬ 
ergetic  enough  to  maintain  itself  must  die  ;  the 
sole  difference  being,  that  the  law  which  in  one 
case  is  to  be  artificially  enforced  is  in  the  other 
case  a  natural  necessity." 

This  passage  ought  to  be  transcribed 
at  the  commencement  of  every  treatise 
on  social  science  as  the  supreme  aim  of 
all  sociological  research  ;  only  the  delu¬ 
sion,  borrowed  from  the  old  political 
economy,  which  consists  in  the  belief 
that  this  dictum  of  science  and  Christian¬ 
ity  is  in  practice  in  our  midst,  ought  to 
be  suppressed. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  everywhere, 
those  who  can  prove  by  authentic 
documents  that,  for  centuries  past,  their 
ancestors  have  thriven  in  idleness  are 
the  richest,  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
sought  after  ?  Only  at  some  future 
date  will  this  dictum  of  science. and 
Christianity  be  brought  to  bear  on  our 
social  organizaton,  and  our  descend¬ 
ants  will  then  establish  an  order  of 
things  which  will  create  economic  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  ensure  to  each  the  in¬ 
tegral  enjoyment  of  the  produce  of  his 
labor.  The  difficult  but  necessary  work 
of  sociology  is  to  endeavor  to  discover 
what  this  organization  should  be,  and 
to  prepare  its  advent.  Mr.  Shaw  Le- 
fevre’s  speech  show’s  very  clearly  the 
road  that  ought  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  thinks,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  road  would  lead  us 
directly  to  a  condition  of  universal 
slavery.  The  State  would  gradually 
monopolize  all  industrial  enterprises, 
beginning  with  the  railways  and  tele- 
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graphs  as  it  has  already  done  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Belgium,  then  some  other  in¬ 
dustries  as  in  France,  then  mines,  and 
finally,  after  the  nationalization  of  land, 
it  would  also  take  up  agricultural  enter¬ 
prise.  The  freedom  enjoyed  by  a  citi¬ 
zen  must  be  measured,  he  says,  not  by 
the  nature  of  the  government  under 
which  he  lives,  but  by  the  small  number 
of  laws  to  which  he  is  subject.  The 
essential  characteristic  of  the  slave  is 
that  he  is  forced  to  work  for  another's 
benefit.  The  degree  of  his  slavery  varies 
according  to  the  greater  or  smaller  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  effort  is  compulsorily  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  benefit  of  another,  instead 
of  for  self-benefit  ;  in  the  regime  which 
is  approaching,  man  will  have  to  work 
for  the  State,  and  to  give  up  to  it  the 
largest  portion  of  his  produce.  What 
matters  it  that  the  master  under  whose 
command  he  labors  is  not  an  individual, 
but  society  ?  Thus  argues  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer. 

In  my  opinion,  the  State  will  never 
arrive  at  a  monopoly  of  all  industries, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  such  a 
system  would  never  answer.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  day  a  social  organization 
such  as  Mr.  .\lbert  Schaffle,  formerly 
Finance  Minister  in  Austria,  has  exlpain- 
ed,  may  grow  up,  in  which  all  branches 
of  production  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
co-operative  societies.  But,  be  that  as 
it  may,  men  would  be  no  more  slaves  in 
workshops  belonging  to  the  State  than 
in  those  of  merchants  or  manufacturers 
of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer  can  every  easily  assure  himself  of 
this  fact.  Let  him  visit  the  State  col¬ 
lieries  at  Saarbruck,  or  inspect  the  Bel¬ 
gian  railways,  and  interrogate  all  the 
officials  and  workmen  employed  ;  he 
will  find  that,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  they  are  quite  as  free,  quite  as 
contented  with  their  lot,  as  those  engag¬ 
ed  in  any  private  industry.  There  is 
even  far  more  guarantee  against  arbitrary 
measures,  so  that  their  real  freedom  is 
greater  than  elsewhere.  The  proof  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  posts  in  any  indus¬ 
tries  belonging  to  the  State  are  always 
sought  for  by  the  best  workmen.  If  the 
degree  of  man’ s  slavery  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ratio  between  that  which  he 
is  forced  to  yield  up  and  that  which  he 
is  allowed  to  retain,  then  it  must  be  ad¬ 


mitted  that  the  majority  of  workmen 
and  small  farmers  are  certainly  slaves 
now,  for  they  have  very  little  or  no  prop¬ 
erty,  and,  as  their  condition  almost  en¬ 
tirely  depends  on  the  hard  law  of  com¬ 
petition,  they  can  only  retain  for  them¬ 
selves  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  !  Are 
the  Italian  contadini,  whose  sad  lot  I  de¬ 
picted  in  my  “  Lettres  d’ltalie,”  free? 
They  are  reduced  to  live  entirely  on  bad 
maize,  which  subjects  them  to  that  terri¬ 
ble  scourge,  the  pellagra.  What  sad  truth 
is  contained  in  their  reply  to  the  Minis¬ 
ter  who  advised  them  not  to  emigrate  ! — 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  the  nation  ?  Do 
you  refer  to  the  most  miserable  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  land  ?  If  so,  we  are  indeed  the 
nation.  Look  at  our  pale  and  emaciated  faces, 
our  bodies  worn  our  with  over-fatigue  and  in¬ 
sufficient  food.  We  sow  and  reap  corn,  but 
never  taste  white  bread  ;  we  cultivate  the  vine, 
but  a  drop  of  wine  never  touches  our  lips.  We 
raise  cattle,  but  never  eat  meat ;  we  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  rags,  we  live  in  wretched  hovels  ;  in 
winter  we  suffer  from  the  cold,  and  both  winter 
and  summer  from  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Can 
a  land  which  does  not  provide  its  inhabitants, 
who  are  willing  to  work,  with  sufficient  to  live 
upon,  be  considered  by  them  as  a  fatherland  ?” 

The  Flemish  agricultural  laborer,  who 
earns  less  than  a  shilling  a-day,  and  the 
small  farmer,  whose  rack-rent  absorbs 
the  entire  net  profits  ;  the  Highland 
crofters,  who  have  been  deprived  of  the 
communal  land,  the  sacred  inheritance 
of  primitive  times,  where  they  could  at 
least  raise  a  few  head  of  cattle  ;  the 
Egyptian  fellahs,  whose  very  life-blood 
is  drained  by  European  creditors — in  a 
word,  all  the  wretched  beings  all  over 
the  world  where  the  soil  is  owned  by 
non-workers,  and  who  labor  for  insuf¬ 
ficient  remuneration  ;  can  they,  any  of 
them,  be  called  free  ?  It  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  that,  if  the  State  were  to  become 
the  universal  industry  director  (which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  an  impossible  hypoth¬ 
esis),  their  condition  would  not  be  im¬ 
proved  ;  but  at  all  events  it  could  not  be 
worse  than  it  is  now. 

I  do  not  believe  that  “  liberty  must 
be  surrendered  in  proportion  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  welfare  is  cared  for.”  On  the 
contrary,  a  certain  degree  of  well-being 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  liberty.  It 
is  a  mockery  to  call  a  man  free  who, 
by  labor,  cannot  secure  to  himself  the 
necessaries  of  existence,  or  to  whom 
labor  is  impossible  because  he  possesses 
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nothing  of  his  own,  and  no  one  will 
employ  him  ! 

Compare  the  life  of  the  soldier  with 
that  of  the  hired  workman  either  in  a 
mine  or  a  factory.  The  first  is  the  type 
of  the  serf  in  “  The  Coming  Slavery,” 
and  the  second  the  type  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  man  in  an  industrial  organization 
under  the  free  contract  regime.  Which  of 
the  two  possesses  the  most  real  liberty  ? 
The  soldier,  when  his  daily  duties  are 
accomplished,  may  read,  walk,  or  enjoy 
himself  in  accordance  with  his  tastes  ; 
the  workman,  when  he  returns  home 
worn  out  with  fatigue  after  eleven  or 
twelve  hours’  hard  labor,  too  often  finds 
no  other  recreation  than  the  gin-palace. 
The  laborer  at  his  task  must  always,  and 
all  day  long,  obey  the  foreman  or  over¬ 
seer,  whether  he  be  employed  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  individual,  by  the  State,  or  by  a  co¬ 
operative  society. 

”  Hitherto,”  says  Mr.  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer,  ”  you  have  been  free  to  spend  your 
earnings  in  any  way  which  pleases  you  ; 
hereafter  you  shall  not  be  free  to  spend 
it,  but  it  w’ill  be  spent  for  the  general 
benefit.”  The  important  point,  he 
adds,  is  the  amount  taken  from  me,  not 
the  hand  that  takes  it.  But  .if  what  is 
taken  from  my  revenue  is  employed  to 
make  a  public  park  which  I  am  free  to 
enter  whenever  I  feel  inclined,  to  build 
public  baths  where  I  may  bathe  in  sum¬ 
mer  or  winter,  to  open  libraries  for  my 
recreation  and  instruction,  clubs  where 
I  may  spend  my  evenings,  and  schools 
where  my  children  may  receive  an  educa¬ 
tion  which  will  enable  them  to  make 
their  own  way  in  the  world  ;  to  build 
healthy  houses,  let  at  a  low  rent,  which 
save  me  the  cruel  necessity  of  living  in 
slums,  where  the  soul  and  the  body  are 
alike  degraded  ;  if  all  this  be  done, 
would  the  result  be  the  same  as  if  this 
sum  were  taken  by  some  private  Croesus 
to  spend  on  his  personal  pleasures  and 
caprices  ?  In  the  course  of  last  summer, 
while  in  Switzerland  and  Baden,  I  visit¬ 
ed  several  villages  where  each  family  is 
supplied,  from  forests  belonging  to  the 
commune,  with  wood  for  building  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  fuel ;  also  with  pasturage 
for  their  cattle,  and  with  a  small  plot  of 
ground  on  which  to  grow  potatoes,  fruit, 
and  vegetables.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  wages  of  all  public  servants  are  paid 
for  from  the  communal  revenue,  so  that 


there  is  no  local  taxation  whatever.* 
Suppose  that  these  woods  and  meadows, 
and  this  land,  all  belonged  to  a  landed 
proprietor,  instead  of  to  the  commune  ; 
he  would  go  and  lavish  the  revenue  in 
large  capitals  or  in  travelling.  What 
an  immense  di^erence  this  would  make 
to  the  inhabitants  !  To  appreciate  this, 
it  suffices  merely  to  compare  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Highland  crofters,  the  free 
citizens  of  one  of  the  richest  countries 
in  the  world,  and  whose  race  has  ever 
been  laborious,  with  that  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  these  villages,  hidden  away  in 
the  Alpine  cantons  of  Switzerland  or  in 
the  gorges  of  the  Black  Forest.  If.  in 
the  Highland  villages  of  Scotland,  rent¬ 
als  had  been,  as  in  these  happy  communes 
of  Switzerland  and  Baden,  partly  re¬ 
served  for  the  inhabitants,  and  partly 
employed  in  objects  of  general  utility, 
how  very  different  would  have  been  the 
lot  of  these  poor  people  !  Had  they  but 
been  allowed  to  keep  for  themselves  the 
sea-weed  and  the  kelp  which  the  sea 
brings  them,  how  far  better  off  would 
they  have  been  than  they  now  are,  as  is 
admirably  proved  in  Mr.  Blackie’s  in¬ 
teresting  book,  ‘‘The  Scottish  High¬ 
landers.” 

A  similar  remark  may  also  be  applied 
to  politics.  What  matters  it,  says  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  that  I  myself  contrib¬ 
ute  to  make  laws  if  these  laws  deprive  me 
of  my  liberty  ?  He  mentions  ancient 
Greece  as  an  example  to  startle  us  at  the 

*  I  may  mention  as  an  example,  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Freudenstadt,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kniebis, 
in  Baden.  Not  a  single  farthing  of  taxation 
has  been  paid  since  its  foundation  in  1557.  The 
commune  possesses  about  5000  acres  of  pine 
forest  and  meadow  land,  worth  about  £10,000 
sterling.  The  1,420  inhabitants  have  each  as 
much  wood  for  their  building  purposes  and  fir¬ 
ing  as  they  wish  for,  and  each  one  can  send 
out  to  pasture,  during  the  summer,  his  cattle, 
which  he  feeds  during  the  winter  months.  The 
schools,  church,  thoroughfares,  and  fountains 
are  all  well  cared  for,  and  every  year  consider- 
ab'e  improvements  are  made.  100,000  marks 
were  employed  in  1883  for  the  establishment  in 
the  village,  of  a  distribution  of  water,  with  iron 
pipes.  A  hospital  has  been  built,  and  a  pavil¬ 
ion  in  the  market-place,  where  a  band  plays 
on  fete-days.  Each  year  a  distribution  of  the 
surplus  revenue  is  made  amongst  the  families, 
and  they  each  obtain  from  50  to  60  marks, 
or  shillings,  and  more  still  when  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  quantity  of  timber  has  been  sold.  In 
1882,  80,000  marks  were  distributed  amongst 
the  1,420  villagers.  What  a  favored  country, 
is  it  not  ? 
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notion  of  our  coming  state  of  slavery. 
He  writes  :  “  In  ancient  Greece  the  ac¬ 
cepted  principle  was,  that  the  citizen 
belonged  neither  to  himself  nor  to  his 
family,  but  to  his  city— the  city  being, 
with  the  Greek,  equivalent  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  And  this  doctrine,  proper  to 
a  state  of  constant  warfare,  is  one  which 
socialism  unawares  re-introduces  into 
a  state  intended  to  be  purely  indus¬ 
trial."  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the 
regime  of  ancient  Greek  cities,  which 
was  founded  on  slavery,  cannot  be  suit¬ 
able  to  modern  society,  which  is  based 
on  a  system  of  labor.  But  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  forget  what  Greece 
was,  nor  all  we  owe  to  that  Greek  civ¬ 
ilization,  which,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
says,  the  “coming  slavery  “  threatens 
to  re-introduce  amongst  us.  Not  only 
philosophy,  literature,  and  arts  flourish¬ 
ed  as  they  have  never  done  in  any  other 
age,  but  the  political  system  so  stamped 
characters  with  individuality  that  the 
illustrious  men  of  Greece  are  types  of 
human  greatness,  whose  deeds  and  say¬ 
ings  will  be  engraven  on  the  memory  of 
men  so  long  as  the  world  lasts.  If  the 
“coming  slavery”  gives  us  such  men 
as  Pisistratus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Xeno¬ 
phon,  Lycurgus,  Sophocles,  Thucydi¬ 
des,  Epaminondas,  Aristides,  or  Peri¬ 
cles,  we  shall,  I  think,  have  no  cause  to 
complain  !  But  how  is  it  that  Greece 
produced  such  a  bevy  of  great  men  ? 
By  her  democratic  institutions,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  marvellous  system  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  which  developed  simultaneously 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  body. 

The  German  army,  in  spite  of  its  iron 
discipline,  arrives  at  results  somewhat 
similar,  though  in  a  less  degree.  A 
rough  peasant  joins  a  regiment ;  he  is 
taught  to  walk  properly,  to  swim,  and 
to  shift  for  himself  ;  his  education  is 
made  more  complete,  and  he  becomes 
a  man  of  independent  character,  better 
fitted  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for  life. 
If  the  authorities  in  towns  levy  heavy 
taxes,  and  employ  the  money  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  and 
in  forming  those  who  need  forming, 
even  more  than  in  the  German  army, 
and  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  will  not  the  generations  yet  to 
come  be  better  able  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood,  and  to  maintain  an  honorable 
position,  than  if  they  had  been  allowed 


to  pass  their  childhood  in  the  gutters  ? 
Hr.  Herbert  Spencer  reasons  falsely 
when  he  says,  “  What  matters  it  that  I 
make  the  laws  if  these  laws  deprive  me 
of  my  liberty  ?"  Laws  which  tax  me  to 
degrade  and  rob  me  are  odious,  but  laws 
which  deprive  me  of  what  I  have  for  my 
own  good  and  for  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  my  faculties  are  well-meaning, 
as  is  the  constraint  imposed  on  his  child¬ 
ren  by  a  wise  father  for  their  instruction 
or  correction.  Besides,  to  contribute  to 
make  laws  elevates  a  man’s  character. 
As  Stuart  Mill  has  proved,  this  is  indeed 
one  of  the  great  advantages  ot  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  suffrage.  A  man  called 
upon  to  vote  is  naturally  raised  from  the 
sphere  of  personal  to  that  of  general  in¬ 
terests.  He  will  read,  discuss,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  obtain  information.  Others 
will  argue  with  him,  try  to  change  his 
opinions,  and  he  will  himself  realize 
that  he  has  a  certain  importance  of  bis 
own,  that  he  has  a  word  to  say  in  the 
direction  of  public  affairs.  The  elevat¬ 
ing  influence  of  this  sentiment  over 
French,  and  still  more  over  Swiss,  citi¬ 
zens  is  remarkable. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that,  for  political 
and  social  reforms  to  be  productive  of 
fruits,  the  society  into  which  they  are 
introduced  must  be  in  a  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  condition  to  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  and  apply  them,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  improved  institutions 
make  better  men. 

Go  to  Norway  ;  crimes  are  hardly 
known  there.  In  the  country  people 
never  close  their  doors  at  night,  locks 
and  bolts  are  scarcely  known,  and  there 
are  no  robberies  ;  probably,  first,  because 
the  people  are  moral  and  religious,  but 
certainly,  also,  because  property  is  very 
equally  divided.  None  live  in  opulence 
and  none  in  absolute  beggary,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  misery  and  degradation,  which 
often  results  from  misery,  are  the  causes 
of  the  great  majority  of  crimes. 

The  rich  financier,  Helvetius,  wrote, 
very  truly,  that,  if  every  citizen  were  an 
owner  of  property,  the  general  tone  of 
the  nation  would  be  conservative,  but  if 
the  majority  have  nothing,  robbery  then 
becomes  the  general  aim.  (“  De  1’ Hom¬ 
me,”  sect.  vi.  chap,  vii.) 

In  conclusion,  let  us  try  to  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  Two  systems  are 
suggested  as  cures  for  the  evils  under 
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which  society  is  suffering.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  may  be  said,  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  social¬ 
ism,  that  these  evils  are  the  consequences 
of  men’s  perversity  and  selfishness,  and 
that  it  behoves  charity  and  fraternity  to 
remedy  them.  We  must  do  our  best  to 
assist  our  unfortunate  brethren.  But 
how  ?  By  trying,  Christ  tells  us,  to  im¬ 
itate  God's  Kingdom,  where  “  the  last 
shall  be  first  and  the  first  last  — or  by 
“  having  all  things  in  common,”  say 
the  Apostles  in  all  the  ardor  of  primi¬ 
tive  Chrisianity,  and  later  on  certain  re¬ 
ligious  communities  ; — or  by  the  giving 
of  alms  and  other  charitable  acts,  says 
the  Christianity  of  the  middle  ages  ; — 
while  socialism  maintains  that  this  may 
be  affected  by  reforms  in  the  laws  regu¬ 
lating  the  division  of  property.  On  the 
other  hand,  political  economy  and  evolu¬ 
tionary  sociology  teach  us  that  these 
miseries  are  the  inevitable  and  beneficent 
consequences  of  natural  laws;  that  these 
laws,  being  necessary  conditions  of 
progress,  any  endeavor  to  do  away  with 
them  would  be  to  disturb  the  order  of 
nature  and  delay  the  dawn  of  better 
things.  By  “  the  weeding  out  of  the 
sickly  and  infirm,”  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  the  process  of  amelioration 
of  species  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  ac¬ 
complished.  The  law  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  should  be  allowed  free  and  ample 
scope  in  human  society.  ”  Society  is 
not  a  manufacture,  but  a  growth.” 
Might  is  really  right,  for  it  is  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  interest  that  the  mighty  should  tri¬ 
umph  and  perpetuate  the  race.  Thus 
argues  what  is  now'  called  Science. 

In  a  book  entitled  “The  True  His¬ 
tory  of  Joshua  Davidson,”  the  author 
places  ideal  Christianity  and  contem¬ 
porary  society  face  to  face,  and  shows 
very  clearly  the  opposition  which  exists 
between  the  doctrines  of  would-be  sci¬ 
ence  and  those  of  the  Gospel  : — 

“  If  the  dogmas  of  political  economy  are 
really  exact,  if  the  laws  of  the  struggle  for  life 
and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  must  really  be 
applied  to  human  society,  ais  well  as  to  plants 
and  animals,  then  let  us  at  once  admit  that 
Christianity,  which  gives  assistance  to  the  poor 
and  needy,  and  which  stretches  out  a  hand  to 
the  sinner,  is  a  mere  folly  ;  and  let  us  at  once 
abandon  a  belief  which  influences  neither  our 
political  institutions  nor  our  social  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  which  ought  not  to  influence  them. 
If  Christ  was  right,  then  our  present  Christian¬ 
ity  is  wrong,  and  if  sociology  really  contains 


scientific  truth,  then  Jesus  of  Nazareth  spoke 
and  acted  in  vain,  or  rather  He  rebelled  against 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature.”  (Tauchnitz 
edition,  p.  252.) 

Mr.  William  Graham,  in  his  ”  Creed 
of  Science”  (p.  278),  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

”  This  great  and  far-reaching  controversy, 
the  most  important  in  the  history  of  our  species, 
which  is  probably  as  old  as  human  society 
itself,  and  certainly  as  old  as  the  ‘  Republic  ’ 
of  Plato,  in  which  it  is  discussed,  or  as  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  began  with  a  communistic  ferm 
of  society,  had  yet  only  within  the  past  half- 
century  come  to  be  felt  as  a  controversy  in¬ 
volving  real  and  living  issues  of  a  momentous 
character,  and  not  utopias  only  remotely  bor¬ 
dering  upon  the  possible.” 

I  think  it  may  be  proved  that  this  so- 
called  ”  doctrine  of  science”  is  contrary 
to  facts,  and  is,  consequently,  not  scien¬ 
tific  ;  whereas  the  creed  of  Christianity 
is  in  keeping  with  both  present  facts 
and  ideal  humanity. 

Darwin  borrowed  his  ideal  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  from  Malthus,  from  whom 
he  also  drew  his  theories  of  evolution 
and  of  transformism  ;  but  no  naturalist 
ever  dreamt  of  applying  either  of  these 
laws  to  human  society.  It  has  been  re¬ 
served  to  sociology  to  attempt  this,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  accepted,  blindfolded,  from 
the  hands  of  economists,  this  most  er¬ 
roneous  principle  :  that  society  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  natural  laws,  and  that  it  suf¬ 
fices  to  give  them  free  scope  for  the 
greatest  possible  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity  to  reign.  It  is  manifestly  true 
that,  as  human  society  is  comprehended 
in  what  we  call  Nature,  it  must  obey  her 
laws  ;  but  the  laws  and  institutions,  in 
ail  their  different  fotms,  which  decree  as 
to  the  acquisition  and  transmission  of 
property  or  possessions,  and  hereditary 
succession,  in  a  word,  all  civil  and  penal 
laws,  emanate  from  men’s  will,  and  from 
the  decisions  of  legislators  ;  and  if  ex¬ 
perience,  or  a  higher  conception  of  jus¬ 
tice,  shows  us  that  these  laws  are  bad,  or 
in  any  way  lacking,  we  are  free  to  change 
them.  As  far  as  the  Darwinian  laws 
are  concerned,  it  would  be  perfectly  im¬ 
possible  to  apply  them  to  existing  society 
without  more  radically  destroying  all 
established  institutions  than  the  most 
avowed  Nihilist  would  wish  to  do. 

If  it  be  really  advisable  that  the  law 
of  the  ”  survival  of  the  fittest”  should 
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be  established  amongst  us,  the  first  step 
to  be  taken  would  be  the  abolition  of  all 
laws  which  punish  theft  and  murder. 
Animals  provide  themselves  with  food 
by  physical  activity  and  the  use  of  their 
muscles.  Among  men,  in  consequence  of 
successive  institutions,  such  as  slavery, 
servitude,  and  revenue,  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  now  live  in  plenty  on  their  income, 
and  do  nothing  at  all.  If  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  is  really  desirous  to  see  the 
supreme  principle,  “  reward  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  desert,”  in  force  amongst  us,  he 
must  obtain,  first  of  all,  the  suppression 
of  the  existing  regulations  as  to  property. 
In  the  animal  world,  the  destiny  of 
each  is  decided  by  its  aptitudes.  Among 
ourselves,  the  destiny  of  each  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  advantages  obtained  or  in¬ 
herited  from  parents,  and  the  heir  to,  or 
owner  of,  a  large  estate  is  sure  to  be  well 
received  everywhere.  We  see  then,  that 
before  Darwinian  laws  can  become 
established,  family  succession  must  be 
abolished.  Animals,  like  plants,  obey 
the  instincts  of  nature,  and  reproduce 
themselves  rapidly  ;  but  incessant  car¬ 
nage  prevents  their  too  excessive  multi¬ 
plication  !  As  men  become  more  civi¬ 
lized,  peace  becomes  more  general ;  they 
talk  of  their  fellow-men  as  their  brothers, 
and  some  philosophers  even  dream — the 
madmen  ! —  of  arbitration  supplanting 
war !  The  equilibrium  between  the 
births  and  the  deaths  is  thus  upset  !  To 
balance  it  again,  let  us  glorify  battles,  and 
exclaim,  with  General  Moltke,  that  the 
idea  of  suppressing  them  is  a  mischiev¬ 
ous  utopia  ;  let  us  impose  silence  on 
those  dangerous  fanatics  who  repeat  in¬ 
cessantly,  ”  Peace  on  earth,  good-will 
towards  men.” 

In  the  very  heart  of  nature  reigns  seem¬ 
ing  injustice  ;  or,  as  M.  Kenan  puts  it 
more  strongly,  nature  is  the  embodiment 
of  injustice.  A  falling  stone  crushes 
both  the  honest  man  and  the  scamp  !  A 
bird  goes  out  to  find  food  for  its  young, 
and  after  long  search  is  returning  to  its 
nest  with  its  well-earned  gains,  when  an 
eagle,  the  despot  of  the  air,  swoops 
down  and  steals  the  food  ;  we  think  this 
iniquitous  and  odious,  and  would  not 
tolerate  such  an  instance  amongst  us. 
Vigorous  Cain  kills  gentle  Abel.  Right 
and  justice  protest.  They  should  not 
do  so,  for  it  is  the  mere  putting  in 
practice  “of  the  purifying  process  by 


which  nature  weeds  out  the  least  power¬ 
ful  and  prevents  the  vitiation  of  the  race 
by  the  multiplication  of  its  inferior 
samples.”  Helvetius admirably  defines, 
for  its  condemnation,  this  Darwinian  law 
which  Herbert  Spencer  would  have 
society  accept ; — 

“  The  savage  says  to  those  who  are  weaker 
than  himself :  Look  up  to  the  skies  and  you 
see  the  eagle  swooping  down  on  the  dove  ;  cast 
your  eyes  on  the  earth  and  you  see  the  Hon 
tearing  to  pieces  the  stag  or  the  antelope  ;  while 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  small  fishes  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  sharks.  The  whole  of  nature  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  weak  must  be  the  prey  of  the 
strong.  Strength  is  a  gift  of  the  gods.  Through 
it  I  become  possessor  of  all  it  is  in  my  power 
to  capture.”  (‘‘  De  I’Homme,”  iv.  8.) 

The  constant  effort  of  moralists  and 
legislators  has  been  to  replace  the  reign 
of  might  by  a  reign  of  justice.  As  Bacon 
says.  In  societate  aut  vis  aut  lex  viget. 
The  object  is  to  subject  men’s  actions 
more  and  more  to  the  empire  of  the  law, 
and  that  the  law  should  be  more  and 
more  in  conformity  with  equity.  Society 
has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  too  much  a  reflection  of  nature. 
Violations  of  justice  are  numerous,  and, 
if  these  are  to  be  put  a  stop  to,  we  must 
oppose  ourselves  still  more  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  instead  of  contemplating  their 
re-establishment. 

This  is  why  Christianity,  which  is  an 
ardent  aspiration  after  justice,  is  in  real 
accordance  with  true  science.  In  the 
book  of  Job  the  problem  is  tragically 
proposed.  The  unjust  are  equally  happy 
with  the  just,  and,  as  in  nature,  the 
strong  live  at  the  cost  of  the  weak. 
Right  protests  against  this,  and  the 
voice  of  the  poor  is  raised  against  their 
oppressors.  Listen.  What  deep  thought 
is  contained  in  the  following  passage  ! 
— ”  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  be¬ 
come  old,  yea,  are  mighty  in  power  ? 
Their  seed  is  established  in  their  sight 
with  them,  and  their  offspring  before 
their  eyes.  Their  houses  are  safe  from 
fear,  neither  is  the  rod  of  God  upon 
them  ”  (Job  xxi.  7-9).  “  Some  remove 

land-marks  ;  they  violently  take  away 
flocks  and  feed  thereof.  They  cause 
him  to  go  naked  without  clothing,  and 
they  take  away  the  sheaf  from  the 
hungry  ;  which  make  oil  within  their 
walls,  and  tread  their  wine-presses,  and 
suffer  thirst  ”  (Job  xxiv.  2,  10,  ii). 

The  prophets  of  Israel  raised  an  elo- 
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quent  protest  against  the  evils  then 
reigning  in  society,  and  announced  that 
a  time  should  come  when  justice  would 
be  established  upon  the  earth.  These 
hopes  of  a  Messiah  were  expressed  in 
such  precise  terms  that  they  may  serve 
as  a  programme  of  the  reforms  which 
yet  remain  to  be  accomplished-  “He 
shall  judge  the  p>oor  of  the  people.  He 
shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy, 
and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor. 
He  shall  spare  the  poor  and  needy,  and 
shall  save  the  souls  of  the  needy.  There 
shall  be  an  handful  of  corn  in  the  earth 
upon  the  top  of  the  mountains  ’’  (Psalm 
Ixxii.  4,  13,  16).  “And  the  work  of 
righteousness  shall  be  peace  ;  and  the 
effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and  as* 
surance  for  ever”  (Isaiah  xxxii.  17). 

“  Surely  I  will  no  more  give  thy  corn 
to  be  meat  for  thine  enemies,  and  the 
sons  of  the  stranger  shall  not  drink  thy 
wine,  for  the  which  thou  hast  labored  ; 
but  they  that  have  gathered  it  shall  eat 
it,  and  praise  the  Lord  ;  and  they  that 
have  brought  it  together  shall  drink  it  in 
the  courts  of  My  holiness  ”  (Isaiah  Ixii. 
8,  9).  In  the  New  Jerusalem  “  there 
shall  be  no  more  sorrow  nor  crying.” 
“  They  shall  not  build,  and  another  in¬ 
habit  ;  they  shall  not  plant,  and  another 
eat  ;  for  as  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the 
days  of  My  people,  and  Mine  elect  shall 
long  enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands” 
(Isaiah  Ixv.  21,  22). 

The  prophet  thus  raises  his  voice  in 
favor  of  the  poor,  in  the  name  of  justice, 
not  of  charity  and  mercy.  “  The  Lord 
will  enter  into  judgment  with  the  an¬ 
cients  of  His  people  and  the  princes 
thereof  :  for  ye  have  eaten  up  the  vine¬ 
yard  ;  the  spoil  of  the  poor  is  in  your 
houses.  What  mean  ye  that  ye  beat  My 
people  to  pieces,  and  grind  the  faces  of 
the  poor  ?  saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  ” 
(Isaiah  iii.  14,  15).  “  Woe  unto  them 

that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field 
to  held,  till  there  be  no  place,  that  they 
may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth  ”  (Isaiah  v.  8).  In  the  future 
society  property  will  be  ensured  to  all, 
and  every  one  will  “  sit  under  his  vine 
and  under  his  fig-tree”  (Micah  iv.  4). 

The  ideal  of  the  prophets  compre¬ 
hends,  then,  in  the  first  place,  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  justice,  which  will  bring  liberty 
to  the  oppressed,  consolation  to  the  out¬ 
cast,  and  the  produce  of  their  labors  to 


the  workers  ;  and  secondly,  and  chiefly, 
it  will  bring  the  glorification  and  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  elect  people — Israel. 

The  ideal  of  the  Gospel*  makes  less  of 
this  second  consideraion  of  national 
grandeur  and  pre-eminence,  and  places 
in  the  foreground  the  radical  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  social  order.  The  Gospel  is 
the  “  good  tidings  of  great  joy,”  the 
EvayyeAtov,  carried  to  the  poor,  the 
approach  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — that 
is  to  say,  of  the  reign  of  justice.  “  The 
last  shall  be  first  ;  ”  therefore  the  pre¬ 
tended"  natural  order”  will  be  reversed  ! 

Who  will  possess  the  earth  ?  Not  the 
mightiest,  as  in  the  animal  creation,  and 
as  Darwinian  laws  decree  ;  not  the  rich, 

“  for  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  a  needle’s  eye  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 
Lazarus  is  received  into  Abraham's 
bosom,  while  Dives  is  cast  into  the  place 
of  torment,  “  where  there  is  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth.”  The  first  of 
biological  precepts,  the  one  respecting 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  it  immo¬ 
lates  others  for  personal  benefit,  is  essen¬ 
tially  selfish,  which  is  a  vice  incessantly 
reprobated  in  the  New  Testament. 
“  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things, 
but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of 
others  "  (Philippians  ii,  4).  The  chief 
of  all  Christian  virtues  is  charity  ;  it  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel.  “  Seek 
ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you”  (St.  Matthew  vi. 
33)- 

How  very  true  is  the  economic  doc¬ 
trine  that,  with  equitable  laws,  each 
shuld  enjoy  the  integral  produce  of  his 
labor,  and  that,  were  this  the  case,  per¬ 
sonal  activity  would  attain  its  highest 
degree.  Nothing  is  more  adverse  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  nation  than  unjust  laws  ; 
and  this  is  precisely  what  the  prophets 
and  Christ  teach  us. 

If  Darwinian  laws  were  applied  to  hu¬ 
man  society,  the  utility  of  history,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  moral  lesson  for  both  kings 
and  people,  would  be  destroyed.  The 
history  of  man  might  then  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  zoological  strife  between 
nations,  and  a  simple  lengthening  out 
of  natural  history.  What  moral  in¬ 
struction  can  possibly  be  drawn  from 
the  study  of  the  animal  world,  where  the 
strong  devour  or  destroy  the  weak.  No 
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spectacle  could  be  more  odious  or  more 
demoralizing  ! 

The  incomparable  sublimity  of  the 
Gospel,  which  is,  alas  !  only  too  often 
misinterpreted,  consists  in  an  ardent 
longing  for  perfection,  in  that  aspiration 
for  an  ideal  of  justice  which  urged  Jesus 
and  His  earliest  disciples  to  condemn 
the  world  as  it  then  was.  Thence 
sprang  the  hatred  of  evil  in  its  many 
various  forms,  the  desire  for  better 
things,  for  reforms  and  progress  !  Why 
do  Mahometans  stand  still  in  the  march 
of  civilization,  while  Christian  countries 
advance  ever  more  and  more  rapidly  ? 
Because  the  first  are  resigned  to  evil, 
whereas  the  second  combat  and  endeavor 
to  extirpate  it.  The  stoicism  —  the 
elevated  character  of  which  can  hardly 
be  sufficiently  admired — the  austerity, 
and  purity  of  such  ancients  as  Marcus 
Aurelius,  nevertheless,  bowed  before 
absolute  facts,  looking  upon  them  as  the 
inevitable  results  of  the  actual  and  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  things.  Lixe  modern  evolu¬ 
tionists,  they  glorified  the  laws  of  nature, 
considering  them  perfect.  Their  optim¬ 
ism  led  them  so  far  as  to  adore  the  cos¬ 
mos  as  a  divinity.  “  All  that  thou  wilt, 
O  Cosmos,”  says  Marcus  Aurelius,  ”  is 
my  will  ;  nothing  is  too  early  or  too  late 
for  me,  if  it  be  at  the  hour  thou  decidest 
upon.  My  fruit  is  such  as  thy  seasons 
bring,  O  Nature !  From  thee  comes 
all.  Thou  art  all.  All  go  towards  thee. 
If  the  gods  be  essentially  good  and  just, 
they  must  have  permitted  nothing,  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  world,  contrary 
to  right  and  justice.  ”  What  a  contrast 
between  this  serene  satisfaction  and  the 
complaints  of  Job,  of  the  prophets,  and 
of  Christ  Himself  !  The  true  Christian, 
in  direct  opposition  to  stoics  and  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  holds  that  the  world 
is  completely  infected  with  evil  ;  he 
avoids  it  carefully,  and  lives  in  the  hope 
of  a  general  cataclysm,  which  will  reduce 
our  globe  to  ashes,  and  make  place  for 
a  new  and  purified  heaven  and  earth  ! 
The  belief  of  stoics  and  of  evolutionary 
sociologists  logically  advocates  inaction, 
for  it  respects  the  present  order  of  things 
as  attributable  to  natural  laws.  The 
Christian’s  belief  leads  him  to  ardently 
desire  reform  and  progress,  but  also, 
when  he  is  deceived  and  reduced  to  de¬ 
spair,  it  occasionally  culminates  in  revo¬ 
lutionary  violence  and  in  Nihilism. 


Not  only  Jesus,  but  all  great  religious 
reformer*,  such  as  Buddha,  Mahomet, 
Luther,  and  the  great  philosophers,  es¬ 
pecially  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  the 
great  law^givers,  from  Solon  and  Lycur- 
gus  to  the  legislators  of  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution — all  the  elect  of  humanity,  in 
fact — are  struck  with  the  evils  under 
which  our  race  is  forced  to  suffer,  and 
have  imagined  and  revealed  an  ideal 
social  order  more  in  conformity  with  the 
ideal  of  justice  ;  and  in  their  writings 
they  place  this  Utopia  in  contrast  with 
the  existing  order.  The  more  Christian¬ 
ity  becomes  despoiled  of  dogmas,  and 
the  more  the  ideas  of  moral  and  social 
reform,  contained  in  Christ’s  teachings, 
are  brought  forward  as  the  chief  aim, 
the  more  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  princi¬ 
ples  will  be  shunned  and  avoided.  In 
the  splendid  development  of  Roman  law, 
which  lasted  fifteen  hundred  years,  a 
similar  evolution  took  place.  Ih  the 
beginning,  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  many  traces  of  the  hard  law  in 
favor  of  the  mighty  may  be  found.  This 
is  symbolized  by  the  lance  {guir),  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  quiritarian  right. 
The  father  was  allowed  to  sell  or  destroy 
his  children,  as  they  were  his  possession. 
He  had  absolute  power  over  his  slaves, 
who  were  his  ”  things.”  The  creditor 
might  throw  his  debtor  in  prison,  or 
even  cause  him  to  be  cut  in  pieces — in 
partes  secanto.  The  wife  was  entirely 
in  her  husband’s  power  —  in  manu. 
Little  by  little,  as  centuries  rolled  on, 
eminent  lawgivers  succeeded  each  other, 
and  gradual  changes  were  made,  so  that, 
finally,  just  and  humanitarian  principles 
penetrated  the  entire  Roman  code,  and 
the  Darwinian  law,  which  glorifies  might, 
gave  place  to  the  Christian  law,  which 
extols  justice. 

This  movement  will  most  assuredly 
continue,  in  spite  of  all  the  abuse  it  may 
receive  from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
from  others  who  think  as  he  does.  It 
is  a  result  of  the  advance  of  civilization 
from  the  commencement  of  Christianity, 
and  even  from  the  time  of  the  prophets 
of  Israel.  It  will  manifest  itself,  not 
as  it  did  in  the  middle  ages,  by  works 
of  mercy,  but,  under  the  control  of 
economic  science,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  State  in  favor  of  the  disinherited,  and 
by  measures  such  as  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
approves  of,  so  that  each  and  all  should 
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be  placed  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  com-  plied  to  hnman  societies,  until  the  sen- 
mand  reward  in  proportion  to  the  timents  of  charity  and  justice,  which 
amount  of  useful  labor  accomplished.  Christianity  engraves  on  our  hearts,  are 
Darwinian  laws,  generally  admitted  completely  eradicated.  —  Contemporary 
in  the  domain  of  natural  history  and  in  Review. 
the  animal  kingdom,  will  never  be  ap- 
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One  of  the  most  noteworthy  objects 
in  the  great  pageant  that  passed  through 
the  crowds  of  London  on  the  loth  of 
last  November  was  an  effigy  of  Wat 
Tyler,  upon  a  lofty  platform,  lying  pros¬ 
trate,  as  if  slain,  at  the  feet  of  Walworth, 
the  Mayor,  who  stood  with  drawn  sword 
beside  the  seeming  corpse.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  was  that  of  hero  and  miscre¬ 
ant — rebellion  defeated — the  City  saved! 
Many  there  were  in  the  line  of  proces¬ 
sion  who  showed,  by  unexpected  hisses 
and  groans,  that  they  did  not  so  read 
history  ;  and  it  seems  worth  while  to 
ask,  especially  while  the  greatest  con¬ 
temporary  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Tyler 
is  freshly  brought  to  our  remembrance 
by  the  Wycliffe  quincentenary  commem¬ 
oration,  what  that  scene  in  Smithheld 
really  meant  and  what  was  its  issue. 

In  reading  the  old  chronicles  we  have 
to  remeftiber  the  fable  of  the  Lion  and 
the  Man.  Monks  like  Knighton  of 
Leicester,  and  Walsingham  of  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  or  courtiers  like  Jean  Froissart, 
with  great  simplicity  betray  their  bias, 
and  we  must  often  ‘‘read  between  the 
lines."  It  is  useful  also  to  recollect 
that  the  distinction  between  a  rebellion 
and  a  revolution  turns  very  much  upon 
the  fact  of  success.  Had  Wat  Tyler 
won  the  day,  and  secured  the  charter 
which  seemed  so  nearly  within  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  reach,  his  name  would  have  come 
down  to  us  in  better  company  than  that 
of  Jack  Cade  and  other  vulgar  insur¬ 
gents  and  rioters.  A  second  Magna 
Charta  would  have  become  memorable 
in  English  history,  and  its  chief  pro¬ 
moter  might  have  been  known  to  pos¬ 
terity  as  Sir  Walter  Tyler,  or  perhaps 
the  Earl  of  Kent. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  poll- 
tax — that  intolerable  impost  *  which 

*  A  shilling  a  head  from  every  person  above 
fourteen  years  old. 
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followed  the  “glorious  wars"  and  the 
sumptuous  extravagance  of  Edward 
III.,  and  which  awakened  such  bitter 
resistance  in  the  early  days  of  Richard 
11.  The  monkish  historians  themselves 
tell  us  how  harshly  and  brutally  the 
tax  was  levied,  especially  by  one  John 
Legg,  the  farmer  of  the  tax  for  Essex 
and  Kent ;  and  if  this  part  of  the  his¬ 
tory  stood  alone  we  might  pause  before 
we  wholly  condemned  the  hasty  blow 
by  which  the  Hartford  bricklayer  or 
“  tiler  "avenged  the  insulted  modesty 
of  his  child.  *  Why  should  we  give  all 
our  admiration  to  William  Tell — with 
his  second  arrow  for  the  heart  of  Gessler 
had  his  first  sped  too  fatally  f — and  not 
recognise  in  this  man  of  Kent  also  the 
honorable  indignation  of  an  outraged 
father  ?  But  this  may  pass,  as  it  is 
plainly  impossible  that  the  great  insur¬ 
rection  could  have  been  wholly  due  to 
such  a  cause.  Sixty  thousand  men  from 
Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  Bedford,  would 
never  have  been  roused  to  revolt  even 
by  the  news  of  this  Dartford  tragedy. 
The  deed,  no  doubt,  gave  impulse  to 
the  movement ;  but  the  causes  of  dis¬ 
affection  had  been  at  work  long  before 
the  levy  of  the  poll-tax  ;  and  the  “  peas¬ 
ant  revolt  ’’  b^omes  most  deeply  inter¬ 
esting,  as  well  as  important,  when  re¬ 
garded  as  the  first  passionate  claim  of 

*  Tyler,  “  being  at  work  in  the  same  town 
tyling  of  an  house,  when  he  heard”  of  the  in¬ 
sult  offered  to  his  daughter,  **  caught  his  lath¬ 
ing  staff  in  his  hand  and  ran  reaking  home  ; 
when  reasoning  with  the  collector  who  made 
him  so  bold,  the  collector  answered  with  stout 
words  and  strake  at  the  tylar  ;  whereupon  the 
tylar,  avoiding  the  blow,  smote  the  collector 
with  the  lathing  staff  that  the  brains  flew  out  of 
his  head.  Wherethrough  great  noise  arose 
in  the  street,  and  the  poor  people  being  glad, 
every  one  prepared  to  support  the  said  John 
Tylar.” — Stowe  s  “  Chronicle." 

f  Some  will  say  that  this  is  legend  ;  but  the 
illustration  nevertheless  may  stand. 
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the  “lower  classes'*  in  England  for 
freedom  and  their  rights  as  men. 

The  courtly  Froissart  informs  us  that 
there  was  in  the  county  of  Kent*  “a 
crazy  priest,"  one  John  Ball,  who  had 
long  been  testifying  against  the  serfdom 
in  which  the  peasantry  were  held, 
“Why,”  he  asked,  “should  we  be 
slaves  ?  Are  we  not  all  descended  from 
Adam  and  Eve?  By  what  title  do  our 
masters  hold  us  in  bondage’’’  Froissart 
declares  that  Ball  preached  absolute 
communism,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  went  beyond  the  vigorous  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  equal  right  of  all  to  free¬ 
dom.  “Every  Sunday  after  mass,’’ 
writes  the  chronicler,  “  as  the  people 
came  out  of  church,  he  would  preach 
to  them  in  the  market-place  (he  had 
been  excommunicated),  and  assemble  a 
crowd  round  him  .  .  .  and  he  was 

much  beloved  by  the  people.’’  As  a 
consequence  “  the  evil-disposed  in  these 
districts  began  to  rise,  saying  they  were 
too  severely  oppressed,  that  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world  there  were  no  slaves, 
and  that  no  one  ought  to  be  treated  as 
such,  unless  he  had  committed  treason 
against  his  lord,  as  Lucifer  had  done 
against  God  ;  but  they  had  done  no 
such  thing,  for  they  were  neither  angels 
nor  spirits,  but  men,  formed  after  the 
same  likeness  with  their  lords,  who  treat¬ 
ed  them  as  beasts.  This  they  would  no 
longer  bear,  but  had  determined  to  be 
free,  and  if  they  labored  or  did  any  other 
work  for  their  lords  they  would  be  paid 
for  it.” 

Such  words  of  the  “  crazy  priest’’  and 
his  “  evil-disposed”  hearers  seem  to  us 
reasonable  enough.  Their  chief  fault, 
perhaps,  is  that  they  belong  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  rather  than  to  the  four¬ 
teenth.  Never  was  a  man  more  em¬ 
phatically  before  his  time  than  this  same 
John  Ball.  The  usual  result  followed. 
For  these  and  the  like  “  foolish  words” 
he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  by 
Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
But  those  words  could  not  die.  although 
the  first  attempt  to  realise  them  in  deed 
was — like  many  a  first  effort  for  justice, 
truth  and  freedom — premature  and  a 
little  blind. 

*  Other  authorities  make  Essex  the  chief 
scene  of  Ball’s  ministrations.  See  “  Lives  of 
English  Popular  Leaders,”  2nd  Series,  by  C.  E. 
Maurice,  1875. 


At  the  beginning  of  1831,  then,  John 
Ball  was  lying  in  the  archbishop’s  prison 
at  Maidstone.  Yet  it  was  not  in  Kent 
that  the  rising  actually  began.  Five 
thousand  men  of  Essex,  according  to 
Walsingham,  took  the  first  step  to  re¬ 
volt.  The  monkish  chronicler  makes 
merry  with  their  equipment.  “  Sticks, 
rusty  swords,  hatchets,  smoke-dried 
bows  the  color  of  old  ivory,  some  with 
but  an  arrow  apiece,  and  many  arrows 
with  but  one  feather  !”  ”  Think  of 

this  ragged  regiment,”  he  contemptu¬ 
ously  writes,  “  aspiring  to  become  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  realm  !” 

Placards  and  flysheets  of  a  quaint  and 
grotesque  rather  than  of  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  character,  called  upon  the  people 
to  assert  their  rights.  Knighton  of 
Leicester  gives  some  remarkable  speci¬ 
mens,  transcribed  from  the  old  black- 
letter  manuscripts,  purporting  to  be 
issued  by  “  Jack  the  Miller,”  ”  Jack 
the  Carter,”  “Jack  Trueman,”  and 
“  Jack  Straw.”*  For  the  most  part 
they  are  written  in  a  kind  of  doggerel 
rhyme,  as  in  the  Miller’s  appeal :  ”  With 
right  and  with  might  ;  with  skill  and 
with  will  ;  let  might  help  right,  and  skill 
before  will  ;  and  might  before  tight,  then 
goeth  our  mill  aright.”  ”  In  the  rude 
jingle  of  these  lines,”  writes  the  late 
Mr.  Green,  ”  began  for  England  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  political  controversy.  They 
are  the  first  predecessors  of  the  pamph¬ 
lets  of  Milton  and  Burke.  Rough  as 
they  are,  they  express  clearly  enough 
the  mingled  passions  which  met  in  the 
revolt  of  the  peasants  ;  their  longing  for 
a  right  rule,  for  plain  and  simple  jus- 


*  The  contemporary  poet.  Gower,  has  de¬ 
scribed  one  aspect  of  the  rebellion  in  some 
Latin  verses  which  amusingly  indicate  the 
names  most  common  among  the  populace  : — 

Watte  vocat,  cui  Thome  venit,  neque  Symme 
retardat, 

Bette  que,  Gibbe  simul,  Hykke  venire  jubet, 
ColU  lurit,  quern  Gibbe  juvat,  nocumenta  par- 
antes. 

Cum  quibus  ad  damnum  Wille  coire  vovet, 
Gtigge  rapit,  dum  Dawe  strepit,  comes  est 
quibus  Hobbe, 

iMrkin  et  in  medio  non  minor  esse  putat, 
Hudde  ferit,  quos  Judde  terit,  dum  lebbe  juv- 
atur, 

Jakke  domos  virosque  vellit,  et  ease  necat.” 

Some  ot  the  chroniclers  represent  “Jack 
Straw’’  as  only  an<i/iar  of  Wat  Tyler,  but  they 
were  evidently  two  different  persons. 
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tice  ;  the  scorn  of  the  immorality  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  infamy  of  the  Court  ; 
their  resentment  at  the  perversion  of  the 
law  to  the  cause  of  oppression.” 

A  leader  of  this  motley  band  was  one 
Baker,  of  Fobbing,  in  Essex,  of  whom 
a  story  is  told  similar  to  that  of  the 
Dartford  Tyler.  The  Essex  men  sent 
messengers  to  Kent,  and  a  great  com¬ 
pany,  doubtless  of  John  Ball’s  hearers, 
speedily  assembled.  They  roamed 
the  country.  Broke  open  the  arch¬ 
bishop’s  prison  at  Maidstone,  and 
liberated  the  popular  champion.  They 
stopped  several  companies  of  Canter¬ 
bury  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  shrine 
of  Becket,  not  to  maltreat  or  to  pillage 
them,  but  to  impose  an  oath  ‘‘to  be 
loyal  to  King  Richard,  to  accept  no 
king  of  the  name  of  John” — a  clause 
aimed  at  the  deservedly  hated  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster — ”  and,  for 
the  rest,  to  stir  up  their  fellow-citizens  to 
resist  all  taxes  except  the  ‘  fifteenths,’ 
which  their  fathers  and  predecessors  had 
acknowledged  and  paid.”  Wat  Tyler 
of  Maidstone — a  different  person  evi¬ 
dently  from  the  man  who  had  slain  the 
tax-collector  at  Dartford — was  chosen  as 
their  leader.  Hollinshed,  after  Wal- 
singham,  describes  him  as  ‘‘a  verie 
craftie  fellow  and  indued  with  much 
wit*  (if  he  had  well  applied  it).” 

A  march  upon  I.ondon  was  now 
planned,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
King  Richard  face  to  face,  and  demand¬ 
ing  a  redress  of  the  people’s  grievances. 
Sir  John  Newton,  one  of  the  king’s 
knights,  was  led,  by  persuasion  or  force, 
to  act  as  envoy  for  the  insurgents.  The 
king  shut  himself  up  in  the  'Tower  of  his 
Court,  but  was  invited  to  meet  the 
peasant  army,  now  mustered  at  Black- 
heath.  Perhaps  had  he  done  so,  much 
that  followed  might  have  been  avoided  ; 
but  the  messengers  sent  Jo  reconnoitre 
dissuaded  him.  His  majesty  had  taken 
boat  and  had  descended  the  Thames  to 
Rotherhithe,  a  detachment  from  Black- 
heath  having  come  to  the  riverside  to 
meet  him.  M  this  point  Richard  was 
advised  by  Sudbury  the  archbishop,  and 
Robert  Hales  the  treasurer,  to  hold  no 
parley.  ‘‘Have  nothing  to  do,”  they 
said,  ‘‘  with  a  set  of  shoeless  ribalds.’’ 

*  Vir  versutus  et  magno  sensu  prscditus.” — 
Walsingham,  i.  463. 


For  a  little  time,  the  royal  lad — he  was 
but  sixteen — was  rowed  up  and  down 
the  river  in  his  barge,  pitiably  irresolute  ; 
but  at  last  he  returned  to  the  Tower, 
and  an  advance  upon  the  City  was  re¬ 
solved  upon  by  the  peasant  army,  after 
a  sermon  by  Ball,  on  Blackheath,  from 
the  text — 

"  When  Adam  dalf  and  Eve  span. 

Wo  was  ihanne  a  gentilman  ?” 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  were  for 
shutting  the  City  gates,  but  the  mass  of 
the  citizens  effectually  protested  against 
excluding  those  whom  they  owned  as 
‘‘friends  and  neighbors.”  The  gates 
were  accordingly  left  open  all  night,  and 
an  immense  multitude  went  in  and  out, 
as  yet  comparatively  orderly,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  honest.  They  stole  nothing,  not 
even  food  ;  everything  they  took  they 
paid  for  at  a  fair  price  ;  any  robber 
amongst  them  they  put  to  death  on  the 
spot.  As  far  as  in  them  lay,  these  rude 
undisciplined  masses  wished  to  make  fair 
war  on  those  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
oppressors.*  The  Duke  of  Lancaster 
was  the  first  object  of  their  animosity. 
His  sumptuous  palace  in  the  Savoy  was 
ruthlessly  destrojed,  but  the  chronicler 
is  careful  to  relate  that  the  rioters  did 
not  appropriate  the  spoils.  His  jewels 
and  other  valuables  he  fiung  into  the 
river,  and  one  man  detected  in  secreting 
a  silver  cup  was  thrown  in  after  it.  The 
records  of  the  kingdom  and  other  State 
papers  were  burned,  the  peasantry  in 
some  dim  confused  way  connecting  these 
documents  with  the  oppressions  to  which 
they  had  been  subject.  Other  acts  of 
violence  followed,  notably  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  great  part  of  the  Temple,  of 
which  Robert  Hales  was  Master.  The 
insurgents,  to  whom  drink  had  been 

*  “  It  was  said  that  the  insurgents  as  they 
went  along  were  killing  all  the  lawyers  and 
jurymen  ;  that  every  criminal  who  feared  pun¬ 
ishment  for  his  offences  had  joined  himself  to 
them  ;  that  masters  of  grammar-schools  had 
been  compelled  to  forswear  their  profession, 
and  that  even  the  possession  of  an  inkhorn 
was  dangerous  to  its  owner.  Most  of  the  tu¬ 
mors  were,  no  doubt,  the  mere  inventions  of 
the  excited  imaginations  of  the  chroniclers  or 
their  informants.  The  orderly  conduct  of  the 
army  of  Tyler  when  it  was  first  admitted  into 
London, and  the  definiteness  of  the  demands 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  charter  granted 
by  Richard,  make  the  atrocities  and  absurdities 
of  these  acts  alike  improbable.” —  C.  E.  Mau¬ 
rice,  p.  164. 
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freely  served  by  many  of  the  citizens,  nent  part  in  the  collection  of  the  impot, 
soon  became  infuriated  and  uncontroll*  also  two  of  Legg’s  satellites  and  an  ob- 
able.  A  wild,  half-drunken  mob  raged  noxious  friar.  These  men  they  be- 
through  the  City,  and  deplorable  ex-  headed,  carrying  their  heads  on  long 
cesses  were  committed.  pikes  through  the  streets  of  London.  It 

In  this  way  the  Thursday  was  passed  was  a  terrible  revenge,  and  must  have 
— Corpus  Christi  Day,  June  13,  1381,  steeled  the  hearts  of  well-meaning  citi- 
The  City  was  panic  stricken.  Walworth,  zens  at  once  against  the  movement.  The 
the  mayor,  proposed,  according  to  ing’s  mother  (the  Princess  Joan,  widow 
Froissart,  that  an  onslaught  should  be  of  the  Black  Prince)  was  in  the  Tower, 
made  upon  the  insurgents  during  the  half  dead  with  terror.  Some  of  the  in¬ 
night,  when  many  of  them,  lying  in  surgents  had  penetrated  into  her  room 
drunken  sleep,  could  easily  be  killed  and  thrust  their  swords  into  the  mattress 
“  like  flies. ’’  But  the  atrocious  counsel  of  her  bed  in  search  for  the  “  traitors,” 
was  rejected,  and  on  the  Friday  morning  but  beyond  the  murder  of  the  archbishop 
the  king  came  to  parley,  chiefly,  as  it  and  his  companions  they  seemed  to  have 
appears,  with  the  Essex  contingent,  gath-  committed  no  outrage.  The  princess 
ercd  at  Mile  End,  ”  in  a  fair  meadow,”  herself,  on  being  recognised,  was  treated 
writes  Froissart,  ”  where  in  the  summer  with  honor,  and  was  conveyed  to  the 
time  people  go  to  amuse  themselves.”  Wardrobe,  Carter  Lane,  in  the  vicinity 
The  interview  was  a  peaceful  one.  Noth-  of  Blackfriars,  where  the  king  found  her 
ing  could  be  more  simple  and  reasonable  when  his  business  at  Mile  End  was  done 
than  the  demand  of  the  people  :  “We  — a  royal  day’s  work  that  might  have 
wish  that  thou  wouldst  make  us  free  for-  been  one  of  the  best  and  brightest  in  the 
ever,  us,  our  heirs,  and  our  lands,  and  annals  of  England  ! 
that  we  should  no  longer  be  called  slaves.  The  next  morning  Richard  heard 
nor  held  in  bondage.”  Richard  IL  at  mass  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and,  on  his 
once  acceded  to  the  petition,  promised  return  with  sixty  knights,  encountered 
four  things  :  first,  that  they  and  their  Wat  Tyler  and  his  men  in  Smithfield 
children  after  them  should  be  free  :  sec-  “before  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bartholo- 
ondly  that  they  should  not  be  attached  to  mew.”  As  it  appears,  Tyler  had  some 
the  soil  for  service,  but  should  be  at  lib-  further  demands  to  make,  not  being  alto- 
erty  to  rent  lands  of  their  own  at  a  gether  satisfied  with  the  charter  oif  Mile 
moderate  fixed  price  ;  thirdly,  that  they  End.*  Sir  John  Newton  rode  up  to  in- 
should  have  access,  free  of  toll,  to  all  vite  him  to  approach  the  king.  Accord- 
markets  and  fairs,  cities,  burghs,  and  ing  to  some  accounts  the  knight  was  re- 
mercantile  towns,  to  buy  and  sell  ;  and,  ceived  insolently.  ”  I  shall  come,”  said 
fourthly,  that  they  should  be  forgiven  Tyler,  “  when  I  please.  If  you  are  in 
for  the  present  insurrection.  The  king  a  hurry  you  can  go  back  to  your  master 
further  prepared  to  send  letters  to  every  now!”  Another  narrator  tells 'us  that 
town  confirming  these  articles  of  agree-  Wat  began  to  abuse  Sir  John  Newton 
ment.  Two  persons  from  each  locality  for  coming  to  him  on  horseback,  being 
were  to  remain  to  carry  back  these  met  with  the  courteous  reply,  ”  You  are 
precious  documents  ;  ”  thirty  secretar-  mounted,  why  should  not  1  be  so  like- 
les”  were  instantly  set  to  work  ;  and  the  wise?”  In  a  third  chronicle  we  read 
multitude  cheerfully  dispersed.  that  Tyler  was  approaching  Richard 

But  the  men  of  Kent  had  meanwhile  covered,  and  was  ordered  by  Walworth, 
enacted  a  terrible  scene  at  the  Tower,  the  mayor,  to  remove  his  cap,  but 
Taking  forcible  possession  of  the  place  roughly  refused.  There  was,  at  any 
and  frightening  the  six  hundred  yeomen  rate,  a  brief  dialogue  between  Richard 
on  guard  almost  out  of  their  wits  in  a  II.  and  the  peasant  leader,  in  which  the 
way  which  the  chroniclers  graphically  latter  insisted  on  the  immediate  issue  of 
describe,  they  sought  out  the  arch-  -  - 


bishop  and  treasurer  who  had  called 
them  ”  shoeless  ribalds,”  with  Richard 
Lyons  the  merchant,  chief  commissioner 
for  levying  the  poll-tax,  and  John  Legg, 


*  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  points  above 
mentioned  were  among  these  reserved  de¬ 
mands.  If  so,  the  king  conceded  them  to  Ty¬ 
ler,  verbally,  before  the  catastrophe.  But  this 
is  uncertain.  The  concessions  are  enumerated 


the  man  who  had  taken  the  most  promt-  in  Rymer’s  “  Fcedera,”  vol.  vii.  p.  317. 
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letters  of  manumission  to  all,  and  added 
his  new  demand,  to  the  effect  that  “  all 
warrens,  waters,  parks,  and  woods 
should  be  common,  so  that  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich  might  freely  hsh  in  all 
waters,  hunt  the  deer  in  forests  and 
parks,  and  the  hare  in  the  held.”  This 
cry  for  the  repeal  of  the  game  and  forest 
laws  went  to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  chief 
grievances  of  the  people.  What  reply 
the  king  gave  is  not  recorded,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  disentangle  from  the  conflicting 
accounts  any  clear  details.  One  chroni¬ 
cler  says  that  Tyler  came  too  near  the 
king’s  horse,  as  if  intending  some  mis¬ 
chief  against  his  majesty  ;  others  that 
he  was  simply  insolent,  tossing  his  dag¬ 
ger  from  hand  to  hand  as  he  parleyed  ; 
others  that  blows  were  actually  inter¬ 
changed  between  Wat  and  Sir  John  New¬ 
ton.  This  much  at  any  rate  is  clear,  that 
the  Mayor  Walworth —  John  Walworth, 
as  Knighton  calls  him  ;  William^  as  in 
the  other  authorities — aimed  a  sudden 
blow  at  the  bold  demagogue,  who  fell  at 
once  from  his  horse,  and  was  dispatched 
by  one  of  the  king's  squires,  named  Sand¬ 
wich  or  Cavendish. 

With  Wat  Tyler  died  also  the  insur¬ 
rection,  and  the  hopes  of  English  liberty 
for  many  a  dreary  year.  “  As  he  fell 
from  his  horse  to  the  earth,”  writes 
Walsingham,  “  he  first  gave  hope  to  the 
English  soldiery,  who  had  been  half 
dead,  that  the  Commons  could  be  re¬ 
sisted.”  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  touch 
of  chivalry  in  the  first  words  of  the 
young  king.  ”  Follow  me  !”  he  cried  to 
the  people  infuriated  by  their  leader’s  as¬ 
sassination  ;  ”  I  will  be  your  captain  !” 
They  were  startled,  and  obeyed,  the  king 
preceding  them  to  Islington,  where  he 
was  met  by  a  large  body  of  soldiers. 
There  was  no  conflict,  and  the  multitude 
slowly  dispersed,  being  threatened  with 
death  if  found  in  the  streets  after  night- 
fall. 

As  soon  as  the  king  was  safe  it  was 
found  that  his  pledges  had  meant  noth¬ 
ing.  The  promises  of  enfranchisement, 
the  ”  letters”  about  which  the  “  thirty 
secretaries”  had  been  busy  all  the  night 
of  that  memorable  fourteenth  of  June, 
were  treated  as  void.  “  Villeins  you 
are,”  said  the  king,  when  asked  by  the 
men  of  Essex  to  confirm  his  promises, 
”  and  villeins  you  shall  remain.  You 
shall  remain  in  bondage,  not  such  as  you 


have  hitherto  been  subjected  to,  but  in¬ 
comparably  viler.  For  so  long  as  we 
live  and  rule  by  God’s  grace  over  this 
kingdom,  we  shall  use  our  sense,  our 
strength  and  our  property,  so  to  treat 
you  that  your  slavery  may  be  an  example 
to  posterity,  and  that  those  who  live 
now  and  hereafter,  who  may  be  like  you, 
may  always  have  before  their  eyes,  and 
as  it  were  in  a  glass,  your  misery  and 
reasons  for  cursing  you,  and  the  fear  of 
doing  things  like  those  which  you  have 
done.”  In  the  spirit  of  this  royal 
message,  commissions  were  sent  into  the 
country  to  bring  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  insurrection  to  condign 
punishment.  John  Ball,  the  preacher. 
Jack  Straw  with  the  Millers,  Truemans, 
and  a  host  of  others,  were  mercilessly 
put  to  death  ;  and  in  that  terrible 
autumn  the  scaffold  and  the  gallows  had 
no  fewer  than  seven  thousand  victims  !* 
Nothing  could  more  clearly  show  the 
panic  into  which  this  wild  rough  outcry 
for  freedom  had  thrown  the  constituted 
authorities  in  Church  and  State.  One 
good  result,  however,  of  the  insurrection 
was  in  the  vanishing  of  the  poll-tax.  Of 
that  impost,  at  least,  we  do  not  hear  again. 
And  more — the  people  had  learned  their 
power,  a  lesson  which  in  the  darkest 
times  was  never  forgotten. 

We  believe  in  freedom  now.  Almost 
all  that  John  Ball  and  Wat  Tyler  de¬ 
manded  is  the  heritage  of  every  Eng¬ 
lishman.  They  might  have  sought  it, 
perhaps,  by  “constitutional  methods.” 
Yet  we  must  remember  their  times. 
They  did  but  imitate  in  their  rough  way 
during  those  three  days  of  terror  the 
course  which  their  masters  pursued  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years  !  The 
stroke  that  laid  Wat  Tyler  low — and 
made  Richard  II.,  that  worthless  lad, 
the  master  of  the  situation — whatever  it 
was,  was  not  a  blow  for  liberty  ! 

Some  partisan  writers  have  associated 
the  teachings  of  John  Ball  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  maintained  by  Wycliffe,  especially 
in  his  treatise  “  On  Dominion.”  The 
dates,  however,  are  against  this.  Ball 
is  said  to  have  been  a  preacher  for  more 
than  twenty  years  before  the  insurrec¬ 
tion.  This  carries  us  back  to  about 
1360,  an  earlier  date  than  we  can  assign 

*  Green’s  “  History  of  the  English  People,” 
vol.  i.p.  475. 
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to  WycHffe's  treatise,  or  to  his  institu¬ 
tion  of  “  Poor  Preachers.”  In  fact,  the 
chronicler  Knighton  takes  a  diametrical¬ 
ly  opposite  view,  and  regards  Ball  as  a 
forerunner  of  Wycliffe — the  John  the 
Baptist  to  this  false  Messiah  !  In  his 
fervid  imagination  the  Leicester  canon 
sees  the  apocalyptic  visions  fulfilled — the 
catastrophe  of  the  last  days  !  Such  events 
can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  end  of 
the  world  !  ”  Much  has  happened  since 

then,”  and  the  signs  of  the  times  may 
perhaps  be  read  as  fallaciously  by  seers 
of  to-day.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  before  the  insurrection.  Ball 
had  been  an  adherent  of  Wycliffe.  The 
demand  for  spiritual  freedom  fell  in,  at 
least,  with  the  thoughts  and  impulses 
that  -had  prompted  the  serfs  of  their 
wild  irregular  cry  for  social  and  political 
rights. 

”  In  memory  of  Sir  William  Wal¬ 
worth’s  valor,”  writes  Thomas  Fuller  in 


his  ”  Church  History  of  Great  Britain,” 
”  the  arms  of  London,  formerly  a  plain 
cross,  were  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  a  dagger,  to  make  the  coat  in  all 
points  complete.”  This  is  still  a  popular 
mistake.  That  dagger,  or  short  sword, 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Wal¬ 
worth,  or  Tyler,  or  Richard  II.,  or  any 
of  the  personages,  good  or  evil,  of  that 
era.  In  fact,  it  was  a  relic  or  “  sur¬ 
vival”  of  the  sword  in  the  hand  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  formerly  engraven  on  the 
City  seal.*  St.  Paul  anciently  figured 
as  patron  saint  of  London,  and  when  in 
Reformation  times  his  effigy  disappeared 
from  the  City  arms  his  sword  remained. 
We  know  that  in  Christian  art,  from 
about  the  tenth  centi  r/,  the  sword  was  a 
familiar  symbol  of  St.  Paul,  the  primary 
intention  no  doubt  being  to  denote  the 
Sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word 
of  God. 
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The  history  of  the  Republic  up  to 
this  time  has  been  such  a  course  of  sur¬ 
prises,  that  any  forecast  as  to  the  future 
must  be  made  with  a  large  reckoning  for 
accidents  ;  but  this  much  may  be  said, 
that  the  Republic  owes  its  present  ap¬ 
pearance  of  stability  to  the  want  of  com¬ 
manding  talents  among  her  ruling  men. 
The  outlook  could  not  have  been  so 
peaceful  had  Gambelta  been  alive. 
Gambetta  had  a  vast  ambition,  and  a 
leonine,  roaring  energy,  which  provoked 
furious  opposition.  The  men  who  have 
parted  his  influence  among  them  may 
be  as  ambitious  as  he  was  ;  but  they  are 
so  for  personal  objects,  and  as  there  is 
nothing  great  in  their  characters  or  their 
policy,  nothing  imperious  in  their  man¬ 
ner,  nothing  stirring  or  seducing  in  their 
eloquence,  they  are  less  feared  than  the 
man  who  wished  to  be  a  master,  and 
said  so.  Nobody  could  denounce  M. 
Jules  Ferry  as  aspiring  to  become  a 
dictator  ;  yet  during  the  past  year  he 
has  held  more  effective  power  than  was 
ever  wielded  by  Gambetta.  He  is  a 
faithful  party-servant  who  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  exercise  authority,  because  his 
employers  have  felt  that  they  could  dis¬ 
miss  him  at  a  moment’s  notice.  We 
New  Series. — ^Vol.  XLL,  No.  6 


bear  more  from  a  humble,  useful  domes¬ 
tic,  than  from  a  self-asserting  master. 
Louis  XIV.,  who  bioke  the  tyranny  of 
Mazarin,  and  could  not  brook  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  Fouquet,  submitted  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  quiet,  astute  Colbert. 

In  his  novel  ”  Numa  Roumestan,” 
written  while  Gambetta  was  alive,  Al¬ 
phonse  Daudet  showed  “  the  North  being 
conquered  by  the  South.”  that  is,  the 
blustering,  bragging,  blarneying  blag^ 
ueurs  of  Provence  and  Gascony  enthral¬ 
ling  the  democracy  with  their  charlatan¬ 
ism,  and  seizing  upon  all  the  public 
offices.  Sardou  had  worked  out  the 
same  idea  in  ”  Rabagas;”  but  it  must 
be  noticed  that  the  holders  of  ihs  four 
most  important  posts  in  France  at  this 
moment — the  four  Presidents,  of  the 
Republic,  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  and  of  the  Cabinet — 
are  conspicuously  exempt  from  the  usual 
attributes  of  demagogues.  They  are 
cold-headed  men,  plain  of  speech,  dry 
in  manner  ;  they  are  not  Southerners, 
and,  in  fact,  they  are  by  no  means  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  French  as  a  nation. 

*  For  this  information  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Overall,  the  courteous  Librarian  of  the 
Guildhall  Library. 
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M.  Gr^vy  comes  from  the  Jura,  on 
the  borders  of  Switzerland,  a  department 
which  has  for  the  last  half  century  been 
more  advanced  in  public  instruction 
than  all  the  others,  and  where  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  are  something  like  the  Scotch  in 
their  puritanism. 

M.  le  Royer,  President  of  the  Senate, 
a  hard,  sententious  little  man,  with 
solemn  eyes  peering  through  gold-rim¬ 
med  spectacles,  and  a  voice  like  the 
drone  of  a  Lenten  preacher — M.  le 
Royer  is  a  Genevan  Protestant,  whose 
father  became  French  by  naturalisation. 
M.  Brisson  was  born  and  educated  at 
Bourges,  in  the  old  province  of  Berry. 
He  is  a  trim,  mathematically-minded 
lawyer  and  logician,  creaseless  in  his 
morals  as  in  his  dress,  one  of  those 
Frenchmen  to  whom  all  the  levities  of 
French  life — light  literature,  music,  gos¬ 
sip,  and  even  cuisine — are  distasteful. 
M.  Jules  Ferry  is  a  Lorrainer,  born  in 
the  mountainous  Vosges  ;  and,  like  M. 
le  Royer,  a  Protestant — at  least  so  far 
as  he  confesses  to  any  religion  at  all. 

A  nation  must  be  turned  upside  down 
before  a  man  like  M.  Jules  Ferry  can 
become  Prime  Minister.  It  makes  one 
smile  to  think  that  the  French  have  de¬ 
molished  three  dynasties,  and  that 
countless  thousands  of  enthusiastic  revo¬ 
lutionists  have  let  themselves  be  shot 
behind  barricades,  in  order  that  the 
country  may  now  be  ruled  by  a  Cabinet 
containing  three  second-rate  iournalists, 
and  three  barristers  who  have  no  names 
at  the  Bar.  “  No  more  revolutions  :  I 
have  become  a  Minister,"  wrote  the  late 
M.  Gamier  Paggs  to  his  constituents  in 
1848.*  M.  Ferry,  to  do  him  justice, 
did  not  conclude  that  progress  reached 
its  zenith  on  the  day  when  he  took  Cab¬ 
inet  office  ;  he  has  rather  shown  mod¬ 
est  thankfulness  at  his  own  elevation, 
while  feeling  privately,  no  doubt,  some 
astonishment.  Now  that  he  has  been  in 
place  some  time,  the  astonishment  must 
have  worn  off,  for  he  has  learnt  to  know 
men,  and  to  perceive  that  circumstances 
do  more  for  most  successful  rulers  than 
these  accomplish  for  themselves.  An 
inexperienced  man  at  the  helm  soon  gets 
accustomed  to  see  the  big  ship  obey 

*  “  L’fere  des  revolutions  est  fermee  !  Je 
suis  devenu  Ministre,  et  Ic  peuple  entier  entre 
au  pouvoir  avec  nioi.” 


the  propulsion  of  his  rudder,  and  if  he 
be  steering  in  calm  weather,  he  may  do 
as  well  as  the  skilled  pilot.  M.  Ferry 
became  Prime  Minister  faute  de  mieux, 
and  he  may  remain  so  (with  occasional 
displacements)  crainte  de  pire.  The 
course  of  French  Republicanism  is 
always  downward,  and  the  constant 
preoccupation  of  men’s  minds  under  that 
happy  regime^  is  the  fear  of  worse. 

Jules  Ferry  owed  the  beginning  of  his 
political  fortune  to  his  luck  in  writing 
for  a  newspaper  which  had  a  witty 
editor.  Just  twenty  years  ago  (i86.<;), 
being  then  thirty-three  years  old,  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Temps,  and  after 
contributing  leaders  for  three  years,  un¬ 
dertook  in  1 868  a  series  of  papers  attack¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  Baron  Hauss- 
mann  as  Prefect  of  the  Seine.  Baron 
Haussmann  had  rebuilt  Paris  and  made 
it  a  city  unique  in  the  world  for  beauty 
and  sanitation.  M.  Ferry  could  not 
have  performed  such  a  task,  but  he  was 
able  to  criticise  the  Prefect’s  work,  to 
array  long  columns  of  figures  showing 
how  much  it  had  cost,  and  to  ask 
whether  it  would  nut  have  been  far  bet¬ 
ter  if  all  these  millions  had  been  given 
to  the  poor.  Baron  Haussmann  sent 
communiques  to  the  Temps  impugning  the 
accuracy  of  M.  Ferry’s  figures  ;  but  the 
journalist  of  course  stuck  to  his  multi¬ 
plication,  and,  as  spirited  opposition 
always  made  a  man  popular  under  the 
Flmpire,  the  Vosgian's  articles  obtained 
more  success  than  is  usual  with  statisti¬ 
cal  essays.  It  was  proposed  that  they 
should  be  rebound  in  pamphlet  form  and 
circulated  among  Parisian  householders 
in  view  of  the  general  election  of  1869. 
M.  Neffzer,  editor  of  the  Temps,  then 
suggested  that  the  pamphlet  should  be 
called  ‘‘  Les  Comptes  Fantastiques 
d' Haussmann.’’* 

The  title  took,  and  Jules  Ferry  got 
the  reputation  of  being  a  comical  fellow. 
Resolving  to  make  the  most  of  this 
character  while  it  lasted,  he  came  for¬ 
ward  as  a  candidate  for  Paris  at  the 
elections  of  1869  —  calling  himself  a 
Radical  for  this  purpose.  He  was  no 
more  Radical  than  comical,  but  if  he 
had  not  taken  up  Actreme  views  he 
could  have  offered  no  reason  for  oppos- 

•  A  play  upon  the  title  of  *'  Contes  Fantas¬ 
tiques  d’ Hoffmann” — a  book  which  is  popular 
in  France. 
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ing  the  moderate  Liberal  (M.  Gueroult, 
editor  of  the  Opinion  Nationally  who  was 
the  sitting  member  of  the  sixth  Parisian 
ward.  M.  Ferry  defeated  his  brother- 
journalist  ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
when  the  Empire  collapsed  at  Sedan,  he 
became  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  National  Defence.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  Government 
was  composed  of  the  nine  members  for 
Paris,  because  M.  Gr^vy  and  some  other 
leading  Republicans  refused  to  accept 
power  unless  it  were  lawfully  conferred 
upon  them  by  a  national  assembly. 

M.  Ferry  was  of  course  installed  in 
Baron  Haussmann’s  post  ;  but  during 
the  siege  of  Paris  he  was  very  nearly 
lynched  by  some  of  those  excellent  work¬ 
ing-men  who  had  formerly  hailed  him 
as  a  friend  and  brother.  On  the  31st 
October,  1870,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  the  beleaguered  city,  and  a  vigor¬ 
ous  attempt  was  made  to  overthrow  the 
Government.  M.  Ferry  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  for  six 
mortal  hours  these  rude  men  subject¬ 
ed  him  to  every  species  of  indignity. 
They  pulled  his  luxuriant  black  whiskers, 
they  taunted  him  with  eating  white  bread 
and  beefsteak,  while  his  proletarian 
brethren  had  to  content  themselves 
with  rations  of  brown  bread  and  horse¬ 
flesh,  and  when  dinner-time  came  they 
offered  him  his  choice  between  a  grilled 
rat  and  some  cold  boiled  dog  Happily 
the  Breton  Mobiles  were  at  hand  and  de¬ 
livered  him  ;  but  from  that  day  M. 
Ferry’s  Radicalism  perceptibly  cooled, 
and  when  the  Communal  rebellion  oc¬ 
curred,  he  took  good  care  not  to  let  him¬ 
self  be  kidnapped  again  by  the  once- 
idolised  working-man.  Decamping  to 
Versailles  he  remained  there  throughout 
the  second  siege,  and  did  not  return  to 
take  possession  of  his  post  as  Prefect 
of  the  Seine  until  the  rebellion  had  been 
crushed.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
alighting  from  his  brougham  near  the 
still-smouldering  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
seeing  a  convoy  of  Communist  prisoners 
pass,  he  shook  his  nicely-gloved  fist  and 
exclaimed  :  "Ah  !  tas  de  canaille  !" 

The  exclamation  was  pardonable,  for 
these  Communists  had  shot  M.  Ferry’s 
friend  and  former  Secretary,  Gustave 
Chaudey,  and  the  new-fledged  Prefect 
must  have  imagined  bullets  whistling  by 
his  own  sleek  ears  as  he  looked  at  them. 


However,  M.  Ferry’s  vindictiveness 
went  no  further  than  words,  for  he 
exerted  himself  charitably  to  save  some 
old  journalistic  comrades  who  had  taken 
the  wrong  side  during  the  civil  war.  He 
is  believed  to  have  secreted  several  of 
these  in  his  private  lodgings  and  to  have 
covered  them  with  his  official  protection 
while  the  police  were  hunting  for  them. 
What  is  more,  he  honorably  connived  at 
the  escape  of  one  of  his  vilest  detractors, 
Felix  Pyat.  This  charming  person, 
always  the  first  to  preach  sedition  and 
regicide,  and  the  first  to  fly  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  had  been  unable  to  get  clear 
away  from  Paris  when  the  Commune 
fell.  He  took  refuge  in  a  convent, 
where  the  nuns  harbored  him  for  six 
weeks,  though  these  poor  women  were 
quite  aware  that  he  was  the  Pyat  who 
had  been  clamoring  for  the  demolition 
of  churches  and  the  shooting  of  host¬ 
ages.  Jules  Ferry  happened  to  hear  of 
Pyat’s  whereabouts,  but  instead  of  de¬ 
livering  up  the  wretched  men  to  a  court- 
martial,  he  caused  a  passport  to  be  pri¬ 
vately  given  him. 

Good  nature  abounds  in  M.  Ferry’s 
character,  and  this  quality,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  perseverance  and  a  quiet  talent 
for  picking  up  other  people’s  ideas,  has 
been  the  secret  of  his  success.  During 
the  last  years  of  the  Empire  while  he 
wrote  for  the  Temps,  he  was  a  daily  fre¬ 
quenter  of  the  Cafe  de  Madrid,  and  there 
he  was  appreciated  as  an  attentive  lis¬ 
tener  to  no  matter  whose  stories.  He 
had  then,  as  he  has  now,  a  face  such 
as  is  only  to  be  seen  on  the  shoulders  of 
old-fashioned  French  barristers  and 
Belgravian  footmen.  The  judges  of  the 
Second  Empire  did  not  allow  avocats  to 
wear  beards,  so  M.  Ferry  shaved  his 
upper  lip  and  chin,  but  his  whiskers  were 
of  stupendous  size.  Add  to  these  a 
Roman  nose,  a  fine  forehead,  shrewd 
playful  eyes,  a  well  shaped  smiling 
mouth,  and  a  certain  plumpness  of  girth 
which  removed  him  altogether  out  of  the 
category  of  those  lean  men  whom  Shake- 
speaie  thought  dangerous.  He  always 
shook  men’s  hands  with  a  hearty  grip  ; 
he  could  laugh  loud  and  long  even  when 
not  amused  ;  if  conversation  flagged  he 
could  light  it  up  suddenly  with  a  few 
crackling  jokes,  but  he  generally  prefer¬ 
red  to  sit  silent,  smoking  penny  cigars 
(for  he  was  not  rich),  sipping  absinthe. 
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and  taking  mental  notes  of  what  was 
being  said  around  him.  Now  and  then, 
especially  if  a  talker  appealed  to  him, 
he  would  nod  approval  with  a  grave 
closing  of  the  eyes,  which  is  the  su¬ 
preme  politeness  in  the  art  of  listening. 

He  never  squandered  his  knowledge 
in  small  talk,  so  that  his  public  speeches 
always  took  his  most  intimate  friends 
aback.  Gambetta  once  said  to  him  : 
"  V’'ou  are  the  most  secretive  of  chatter¬ 
boxes,”*  the  truth  being  that  Ferry 
used  commonplace  ideas  in  private  in¬ 
tercourse,  just  as  some  men  keep  half¬ 
pence  for  beggars.  To  stake  gold  in 
conversationad  games  over  a  cafe  table 
was  more  than  his  intellectual  means 
could  afford.  blagueur  himself  in  a 
small  way,  he  knew  the  destructive 
power  of  that  light  chaff  which  can  be 
thrown  upon  a  good  idea  while  it  has  the 
bloom  of  novelty  on  it.  Then  he  was 
not  combative.  Gambetta,  a  millionaire 
in  talents,  could  scatter  his  best  thoughts 
broadcast  without  ever  impoverishing 
himself.  At  the  Cafe  Procope,  at  Bre- 
bant’s,  and  in  the  dining-room  of  his 
friend,  Clement  Laurier,  he  would 
pound  his  fists  on  the  table  and  thunder 
out  long  passages  of  the  speeches  which 
he  intended  to  deliver,  and  this  without 
caring  whether  political  opponents  heard 
him.  “  You  are  showing  your  hand,” 
Laurierf  and  the  still  more  prudent 
Arthur  Ranc  used  to  say.  But  Gam¬ 
betta  could  win  without  hiding  his 
trumps,  or  he  could  win  without 
trumps. 

Ferry  alwa>s  went  into  political  action 
with  his  powder  dry,  chose  his  ground 
carefully  and  picked  out  an  antagonist 
whom  he  was  sure  to  worst.  Gambetta 
would  rush  at  the  strongest  enemy. 
Ferry  fired  at  the  weakest  ;  but  this 
system  had  the  advantage  of  leaving  him 
after  every  combat  victorious  and  un¬ 
wounded.  _It  was  a  great  triumph  to 
him,  when,  coming  back  among  his 
friends,  he  heard  their  self-astonished 

*  “  Tu  es  le  plus  cachotier  des  bavards.” 

f  element  Laurier  used  to  be  Gambetta’s 
chief  political  henchman.  During  the  war  he 
was  sent  to  London  to  negotiate  the  Morgan 
Loan.  Rut  the  Commune  sickened  him  of 
Republicanism  and  he  joined  the  Royalist 
ranks.  He  died  in  1878,  being  then  one  of 
the  Deputies  for  the  Indr*.  His  change  of 
politics  never  impaired  his  private  relations 
with  Gambetta. 


bravos  as  they  slapped  him  on  the  back. 
There  is  much  slapping  on  the  back  in 
French  political  assemblies.  Many  a 
time  has  Gambetta's  broad  hand  de¬ 
scended  upon  Feiry’s  stalwart  shoulders 
with  the  shout,  ”  C'cs/  bien  fait,  man 
petit !" 

The  two  were  capital  friends  from 
the  first,  and  remained  so  till  nearly  the 
end.  It  was  not  till  within  two  years  of 
Gambetta’s  death,  that  the  chief  began 
to  find  his  protege,  a  little  too  indepen¬ 
dent.  Mutinous  Ferry  never  was,  but 
a  time  arrived  when,  from  one  cause 
and  another,  he  found  himself  second 
in  influence  to  Gambetta  among  the 
Republican  party.  He  was  but  Ad¬ 
dington  to  Gainbetta’s  Pitt :  nevertheless 
he  got  tired  of  hearing  people  say  that 
he  was  only  allowed  to  hold  office  as  a 
stopgap  ;  and  with  a  proper  dignity  he 
resented  Gambetta’s  pretensions  to  act 
as  occult  Prime  Minister  without  assum¬ 
ing  the  responsibilities  of  the  premier¬ 
ship.  Gambetta,  as  w’e  know,  wanted 
to  become  President  of  the  Republic,  or 
else  Prime  Minister  with  a  secure  major¬ 
ity  to  be  obtained  by  scrutinde  liste. 
Until  he  could  compass  one  or  other  of 
these  ends,  he  preferred  to  play  the 
Agamemnon  sitting  in  the  Presidential 
chair  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  M. 
de  Freycinet  and  M.  Ferry  each  humor¬ 
ed  this  whim  so  long  as  it  was  possible, 
and  indeed  nothing  could  have  been 
more  amicably  subservient  than  M. 
Ferry’s  conduct  while  Prime  Minister 
in  1881.  He  not  only  dispensed  his 
patronage  by  Gambetta’s  directions, 
but  framed  all  Government  measures 
according  to  the  Dictator’s  tastes,  and 
even  agreed  to  the  performance  of  little 
Parliamentary  comedies,  in  w’hich  Gam¬ 
betta  pretended  to  attack  the  Cabinet  in 
order  to  dispel  the  notion  that  M.  Ferry 
was  not  a  free  agent.  This  state  of 
things,  however,  could  not  continue  after 
the  general  election  of  188  r,  when  a 
strong  Republican  majority  w-as  returned 
— not  to  support  the  Ferry  Cabinet,  but 
to  set  up  something  better.  Gambetta 
forgot  that  in  putting  on  the  gloves  with 
his  friend  Ferry,  simply  pour  amuser  la 
galerie,  he  was  apt  to  give  knock-down 
blows  which  made  Ferry  look  small. 
The  cautious  Lorrainer  felt  that  he  had 
had  enough  of  these  sparring-matches, 
and  he  had  the  sharpness  to  see  that  if 
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he  accepted  a  portfolio  in  the  “  Grand 
Minist^re,"  which  Gambetta  formed  in 
Novemtier  1881,  he  would  confirm  the 
general  opinion  that  throughout  his  pre* 
miership  he  had  only  been  the  great 
man’s  puppet.  For  all  this,  it  was  a 
very  brave  thing  he  did  in  refusing  to 
sit  in  Gambetta’s  Cabinet.  Gambetta 
was  deeply  offended  and  doubtless  as 
much  surprised  as  Richelieu  would  have 
been  if  Brother  Joseph  had  declined  to 
“  act  anv  longer  with  him  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.”  Happily  the  Dictator  could  not 
punish  Brother  Jules  as  the  Cardinal 
would  have  chastised  Brother  Joseph. 

He  sent  twice  to  Ferry  to  offer  him 
a  portfolio,  wrote  to  him  once,  and 
ended  by  proposing  to  get  him  elected 
lif6-senator  and  President  of  the  Upper 
House.  But  when  all  these  favors  were 
declined  with  thanks,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  exclaimed:  "  Mats  c^est 
absurde!”  meaning  that  his  friend 
Ferry  had  come  to  think  a  little  too 
much  of  himself. 

Two  months  after  this  the  ‘‘Grand 
Minist^re  ”  had  fallen.  Jules  Ferry 
had  given  the  Scrutin  de  Lisie  Bill  his 
vote,  but  he  had  refrained  from  exert¬ 
ing  any  influence  on  behalf  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net.  ‘‘  C'esi  un  coup  de  Ferry  !  ”  ejacu¬ 
lated  Gambetta,  when  the  numbers  of 
the  division  were  announced,*  and  upon 
somebody’s  remarking  that  Ferry  had 
voted  aright,  ‘‘  Bah,  you  should  have 
seen  him  in  the  smoking-room,”  growled 
the  angry  chief.  "  But  he  was  speaking 
up  loudly  for  you  in  the  smoking-room.” 
”  The  song  is  in  the  tune,”  answered 
Gambetta,  ”  and  Jules  was  singing 
flat.  ”f 

The  fact  is  that  the  fate  of  the  Scrutin 
Bill  had  turned  wholly  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  Gambetta  could  be  trusted. 
The  measure  establishing  election  by 
caucus  would  have  placed  absolute 
power  in  his  hands  for  years,  and  the 
Left  Centre  were  naturally  afraid  of  this 
prospect,  which  was  tantamount  to  the 
destruction  of  regular  Parliamentary 
government.  But  before  committing 
themselves  to  a  coalition  with  Radicals 
and  Monarchists,  many  of  these  moder- 

*  The  Scrutin  de  Liste  Bill  was  rejected  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  27th  January, 
1882.  by  282  to  227. 

f  “  Le  ton  fait  la  chanson,  et  Jules  chantait 
faux.” 


'ate  Liberals  came  and  sounded  Ferry. 
He  would  only  answer  that  he  was  sure 
Gambetta  meant  well,  and  so  forth  ; 
but  of  course  this  was  not  enough,  and 
the  Moderates  marched  over  to  M. 
Clemenceau.  The  day  after  this  vote 
M.  Ferry  was  back  in  office  with  the 
portfolio  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
thirteen  months  later  he  was  Prime 
Minister  once  more,  but  this  time  under 
conditions  very  different  from  those 
which  had  chequered  his  first  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Gambetta  was  dead,  three 
Cabinets  had  been  overthrown  within 
eight  months,  and  M.  Ferry  was  actually 
able  to  make  a  favor  of  accepting  a 
post  in  which  M.  de  Freycinet,  M. 
Duclerc  and  M.  Falli^res  had  wretch¬ 
edly  failed.  Things  had  come  to  such 
a  pass  that  if  M.  Ferry  had  objected  to 
form  a  Government,  M.  Grevy  would 
have  resigned. 

Thus  M.  Ferry  was  truly  on  a  certain 
day  the  Deus  ex  mac  hind.  His  advance 
to  a  position  so  powerful  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  comparing  him  to  the  winner 
of  an  obstacle  race.  Nine  years  ago, 
any  politician  contemplating  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  Gambetta’s  death,  would  have 
named  at  least  six  Republicans  now  liv¬ 
ing  as  more  likely  than  M.  Ferry  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him  as  leader  of  the  party.  He 
would  have  named  Jules  Simon,  Leon 
Say,  William  Waddington,  Charles  de 
Freycinet,  Challemcl-Lacour,  or  Eugene 
Clemenceau  ;  and  supposing  all  these 
runners  had  started  with  M.  Ferry  over 
a  flat  course,  it  may  be  questioned,  to 
keep  up  the  racing  metaphor,  whether 
Ferry  would  have  been  so  much  as  plac¬ 
ed.  But  in  an  obstacle  race,  one  man 
comes  to  grief  at  the  "hanging-tub,” 
one  at  the  crawling,  another  at  the 
water-jump,  and  the  winner  is  often  the 
man  who,  having  scrambled  through 
every  thing  in  a  haphazard  fashion, 
comes  in  alone — all  the  others  having 
dropped  off. 

No  man  ever  spoilt  a  fine  chance  so 
sadly  as  Jules  Simon — the  first  to  "  drop 
off  ” — and  this  all  for  want  of  a  little 
spirit  at  the  right  moment.  The  author 
of  many  learned  and  entertaining  works 
on  political  economy,  a  bright  scholar, 
charming  causeur,  persuasive  debater,  a 
man  of  handsome  face  and  lordly  bear¬ 
ing,  infinitely  respectable  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  life,  full  of  diplomatic  tact  and 
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with  a  genuine  aptitude  for  administra'  edge  in  his  meditative  moments.*  If 
tion — M.  Simon  had  all  the  qualihca-  the  Bourbon  prince  had  been  anything 
tions  of  a  party-leader.  Under  the  Em-  better  than  a  Quaker,  Monarchy  would 
pire  he  was  an  Orleanist,  but  he  let  him-  have  been  restored  after  the  Commune 
self  be  converted  to  Republicanism  by  — in  fact,  during  the  five  years  that  fol- 
M.  Thiers  after  the  war,  and  he  was  the  lowed  the  civil  war,  the  Republic  merely 
only  Minister  whom  Thiers  trusted  to  lived  under  respite  of  a  death-sentence, 
the  extent  of  never  meddling  with  the  so  to  say,  until  its  enemies  agreed  as  to 
business  of  his  department.  He  was  how  it  should  be  exterminated.  But 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Wor-  they  could  not  agree,  and  Jules  Simon 
ship  for  more  than  two  years,  and  ac-  was  in  a  large  measure  the  cause  of  this, 
quitted  himself  of  his  functions  in  a  He  went  about  among  the  Orleanists, 
manner  to  please  both  Catholics  and  coaxing  over  this  one  and  that  one  to 
Freethinkers,  cardinals  and  vivisecting  the  idea  that  Republicanism  was  the 
professors.  He  was  perhaps  a  little  too  only  practical  thing  lor  the  moment, 
unctuous  in  his  phrases  ;  he  had  a  sus-  His  favorite  argument  was  this,  that 
picious  facility  for  weeping,  and  he  scat-  Socialists  and  other  such  people  could  be 
tered  compliments  and  promises  about  put  down  much  more  summarily  by  a 
him,  as  a  beadle  sprinkles  holy  water  in  Republican  Government  than  by  a  King, 
a  May-day  procession.  But  these  are  Under  a  Bourbon  Sovereign,  Liberals 
the  little  arts  of  diplomacy  :  M.  Simon  and  Socialists  would  make  common 
could  be  quite  firm  in  dismissing  a  Bona-  cause,  and  there  would  inevitably  be 
partist  professor,  even  while  shedding  another  revolution  before  long  ;  but  if 
tears  over  the  poor  man’s  appeal  to  be  the  Orleanists  would  only  take  the  Re- 
suffered  to  earn  his  bread  in  peace  ;  and  public  under  their  patronage  they  might 
when  he  was  sent  as  High  Commissioner  rule  the  country  according  to  their  doc- 
of  the  Government  to  visit  the  pontoons  trines,  just  as  the  English  Whigs  had 
and  prisons  in  which  Coummunists  were  long  ruled  England,  keeping  their  Radi- 
confined,  all  his  tender  pity  for  political  cal  tail  in  subjection.  W'ith  these  words, 
offenders  in  general  (he  recognised  many  Jules  Simon  wiled  away  many  ;  and  the 
of  his  quondam  electors  in  bonds)  did  trophies  of  success  thickened  upon  him. 
not  prevent  him  from  investigating  each  He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  ; 
individual  case  with  unemotional  acu-  in  1875  he  was  nominated  a  life-senator, 
mm.  He  had  power  to  liberate  whom  and  in  1876,  some  months  after  the  first 
he  pleased,  but  he  used  it  sparingly.  At  general  election  under  the  new  Consti- 
Brest  he  was  much  pained  by  the  rude-  tution,  he  became  Prime  Minister, 
ness  of  a  prisoner  to  whom  he  had  said  He  kept  his  post  for  about  eight 

kindly  :  “  Why  are  you  here,  my  months,  and  then  one  memorable  mom- 

friend  ?”  “  For  having  too  much  stud-  ing  he  allowed  Marshal  Mac  Mahon  to 

ied  your  books,”  was  the  sniggering  an-  dismiss  him  from  it  like  a  lacquey.  The 
swer.*  He  had  another  disagreeable  Spaniards,  by  way  of  expressing  their 
shock  at  the  prison  of  Versailles,  where  disbelief  in  the  consistency  of  courage 
Louise  Michel  called  him  ”  Fieux  far-  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances,  are 
ceur."  '  accustomed  to  say  that  a  man  was  brave 

But  Jules  Simon  rendered  some  very  ”  on  a  certain  day.”  One  may  assert 

great  service  to  the  Republican  cause,  then,  without  any  imputation  on  M. 
The  office-holders  of  to-day  often  talk  Simon’s  general  v^or,  that  on  the  i6th 
as  if  they  had  founded  the  Republic —  May,  1877,  he  showed  an  utter  want  of 
which  shows  that  they  have  defective  pluck.  The  reason  for  this  appears  to 
memories.  The  Comte  de  Chamburd  have  been  that  he  was  out  of  health  at 
was  the  real  ”  Father  of  the  Republic,”  the  time —  worn  out  by  two  or  three 
as  even  Senator  Wallon  must  ar.knowl-  sleepless  nights,  and  disgusted  with  the 

-  -  -  -  worries  of  office.  He  had  gone  to  bed 

*  “  L’Ouvrier,”  “  L’Ouvri^re,”  “  L’Ouvrier 

de  huit  ans,”  "  Le  Travail,”  “  La  Peine  de  *  M.  Wallon  was  the  mover  of  the  resolu- 
Mort,”  &c.,  works  couched  in  the  purest  phi-  tion  ;  ”  that  the  Government  of  France  be  a 
lanthropy  and  which  remind  the  working-man  Republic.”  It  was  carried  in  the  National 
of  all  his  grievances  against  society.  Assembly,  1875,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 
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on  the  15th  May  without  any  suspicion 
that  the  Marshal  President  intended  to 
dismiss  him  and  his  Liberal  Cabinet, 
and  he  was  therefore  astounded  when, 
as  he  was  dressing,  a  messenger  brought 
him  a  letter  in  which  the  Marshal  cav¬ 
alierly  told  him  that,  as  he  had  been 
unable  to  manage  the  Republican  ma¬ 
jority,  he  must  make  way  for  stronger 
men. 

Now  it  was  quite  true  that  the  Repub¬ 
licans  under  Gambetta  had  behaved 
very  factiously  towards  Jules  Simon. 
Parties  were  so  divided  in  the  Lower 
House  that  no  Minister  could  govern, 
and  it  was  manifest  that  the  only  way  out 
of  the  death-lock  would  be  through  a  dis¬ 
solution.  But  M.  Simon  was  cashiered 
at  the  instigation  of  a  Royalist  Palace 
Cabal,  who  wanted  the  next  elections  to 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  a  Reac¬ 
tionary  Cabinet,  and  he  should  have  had 
the  boldness  to  denounce  this  intrigue. 
Instead  of  doing  that  he  sat  down 
in  his  dressing-gown,  it  is  said,  and 
wrote  a  tame,  self-exculpatory  letter  to 
the  Marshal.  He  did  not  see  that  Mac 
Mahon  had  played  into  his  hands  by 
enabling  him  to  take  his  stand  as  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  entire  Republican  party. 
A  few  brave  words  of  defiance  to  the 
Cabal,  a  dignified  reproof  to  the  Mars¬ 
hal  himself,  and  an  appeal  to  the  whole 
nation  to  rouse  itself  for  a  grand  battle 
at  the  polls,  this  is  what  Jules  Simon’s 
letter  should  have  contained,  and  an 
epistle  couched  in  these  terms  would 
have  made  him  immensely  popular. 

But  the  ejected  Premier’s  abject,  dole¬ 
ful  apology  appearing  in  the  papers  on 
the  same  day  as  the  Marshal’s  letter, 
spread  consternation  and  disgust  through 
the  Republican  party.  It  was  a  whine 
at  the  moment  when  a  trumpet  blast  was 
expected.  Simon  had  missed  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  being  great.  The  Republi¬ 
cans  were  ashamed  of  him,  and  spurned 
him  with  a  positive  yell  of  execration. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning  he  hurried 
to  M.  Thiers’s  house,  and  began  in  a 
lachrymose  style  to  descant  upon  his 
wrongs,  saying  that  he  had  never  been 
the  Marshal’s  effective  adviser,  that  the 
Due  de  Broglie  had  all  along  been  guid¬ 
ing  Mac  Mahon,  &c.  “  Why  on  earth 

didn’t  you  say  that  in  your  letter  ?” 
screamed  Thiers  ;  and  the  lugubrious 
M.  Barth^lemy  St.  Hilaire,  lifting  up 


his  long  arms  in  woe,  repeated  like  his 
chief,  "  Why  was  not  that  said  in  the 
letter  ?” 

Why  indeed  ?  If  Jules  Simon  had 
shown  spirit  he  would  have  been  account¬ 
ed  the  foremost  man  of  the  Republican 
party  after  Thiers’s  death,  and  he  might 
eventually  have  been  President  of  the 
Republic  in  place  of  M.  Grevy.  As  it 
was,  the  Republicans,  after  their  victory 
at  the  general  election  of  1877,*  refused 
to  rank  him  as  one  of  their  number,  and 
he  has  ever  since  been  in  the  humiliat¬ 
ing  position  of  a  pariah.  His  speeches 
in  the  Senate  are  always  applauded, 
but  not  by  the  Republicans.  It  has  be¬ 
come  the  fashion  among  his  former 
allies  to  speak  of  him  as  a  renegade, 
and  facetious  party -newspapers  have 
not  scrupled  to  play  practical  jokes  upon 
him.  One  of  these  pleasantries  was 
rather  funny.  A  paper  announced  that 
M.  Simon  had  inherited  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  that,  in  the  excess  of  his 
philanthropy,  he  had  taken  to  distribut¬ 
ing  twenty  ‘  napoleons  '  every  morning 
among  the  first  five  score  beggars  (being 
true  Republicans)  who  knocked  at  his 
door.  For  days  the  Place  de  la  Made¬ 
leine,  where  the  unhappy  statesman  lived 
was  infested  by  hordes  of  vagabonds, 
howling  “  Vive  la  Republique,”  and  the 
police  found  it  difficult  to  disperse  these 
believers  in  M.  Simon’s  munificence. 

M.  Leon  Say  has  been  mentioned 
among  the  politicians  who  once  seemed 
destined  to  do  great  things.  He  may 
do  some  of  these  things  yet,  for  he  has 
not  lost  the  confidence  of  his  party, 
but  he  is  such  a  rider  of  hobbies,  that 
he  can  never  be  expected  to  fall  into 
the  swing  trot  of  any  party  cavalcade, 
even  though  he  be  suffered  to  caper  at 
its  head.  He  has  been  Prefect  of  the 

*  There  were  mistakes  all  round  in  that  15th 
May  business.  The  Conservatives  should  have 
allowed  the  Republicans  a  little  more  rope.  If 
the  Simon  Cabinet  had  been  overthrown  by  a 
vote  of  the  Left,  and  if  another  Liberal  Admin¬ 
istration « had  been  put  up  to  meet  with  the 
same  fate — then  would  have  been  the  time  to 
dissolve  the  Lower  House.  But  the  Royalists 
were  too  impatient.  They  called  for  a  national 
condemnation  of  Republicanism  before  the 
nation  had  grown  tired  of  Republican  dissen¬ 
sions.  The  i6th  May  was  the  making  of  Gam¬ 
betta  as  a  leader,  for  up  to  that  time  he  had 
only  been  a  free  lance — ”  un  fou  furieux"  as 
Thiers  called  him.  He  stepped  into  the  place 
which  ought  to  have  been  Simon’s. 
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Seine,  Minister  of  Finance,  Ambassador 
to  London,  and  President  of  the  Senate. 
He  is  a  jovial  man,  with  a  plump  waist, 
face  and  moustache,  not  quite  sixty,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
a  millionaire,  and  the  highest  French 
authority  on  finance.  He  writes  as  well 
as  he  speaks,  and  he  speaks  like  a  clever 
book.  The  Bourse  has  so  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  him  that  this  return  to  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  would  at  any  time 
make  the  funds  rise,  and  for  this  reason 
every  Premier  has  been  anxious  to  have 
him  in  the  Cabinet.  If  M.  Say  would 
only  confine  himself  to  finance  as  M. 
Coch^ry  does  to  postal  matters,*  he 
might  abide  comfortably  in  office  for 
years  ;  but  he  is  a  political  Sybarite 
who  chafes  at  rose  leaves.  He  has  no 
sooner  accepted  a  post  than  he  begins 
to  see  reasons  for  throwing  it  up.  Hours 
are  wasted  at  every  change  of  Cabinet 
in  trying  to  persuade  M.  Say  to  join  this 
or  that  combination  ;  buteither  his  Free 
Trade  principles  stand  in  the  way,  or 
he  cannot  sit  with  so  and  so,  or  he  insists 
upon  having  such  and  such  a  man  to  be 
his  colleague.  The  curious  thing  is  that, 
while  in  opposition,  M.  Say  takes  im¬ 
mense  trouble  to  get  the  offer  of  one  of 
those  places,  which  he  rejects  when  they 
have  been  given  him.  He  is  not  the 
dog  biting  at  shadows,  but  !the  dog  who 
snatches  substantial  bones,  and  then 
turns  up  his  nose  at  them. 

Very  different  is  M.  de  Freycinet, 
who  has  neither  snatched  at  the  bones 
of  office,  nor  surrendered  them  willingly 
when  they  fell  in  his  way.  How  came 
this  able  and  active  politician  to  fail  so 
egregiously  as  Prime  ^Minister  ?  .M>out 
bis  talents  there  is  no  dispute,  and  he 
entered  public  life  under  Gambetta’s 
special  and  most  admiring  patronage. 
A  distinguished  civil  engineer,  he  was 
almost  unknown  to  the  political  world, 
when,  at  the  senatorial  elections  of  1876, 
Gambetta  brought  him  forward  as  can¬ 
didate  for  Paris.  De  Freycinet  was 
elected,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  got 
talked  of  as  the  coming  man — that  is, 
the  man  who  was  to  be  Gambetta’s  fac¬ 
totum.  He  had  dedicated  a  book  on 
military  tactics,  with  some  academical 
compliments  to  his  patrons  ;  and  it  was 

•  M.  Cochery  has  been  Minister  of  Posts 
and  Telegraph  under  six  successive  Adminis¬ 
trations. 


remembered  that  he  had  been  Gam¬ 
betta’s  military  secretary  and  adviser 
during  the  war.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  full  of  new  ideas  about  army  reorgan¬ 
isation,  railway  management,  tax-assess¬ 
ment,  and  colonial  extension.  The  first 
time  he  spoke  in  the  Senate  there  was  a 
hush  of  curiosity,  and  though  he  deliver¬ 
ed  himself  in  a  small,  piping  voice,  the 
lucidity  of  his  reasoning,  and  his  busi¬ 
ness-like  exposition  of  statistics,  pro¬ 
duced  a  favorable  impression.  He  was 
not  much  cheered,  for  applause  would 
have  drowned  his  voice.  “  Nous  n’ap- 
plaudissions  pas  pour  mieux  ecouter,” 
said  Leon  Say  politely  to  him. 

Unfortunately.  De  Freycinet  loo  soon 
forgot  that  Gambetta  had  singled  him 
out  as  an  assistant  and  not  as  a  rival. 
He  did  fairly  well  as  Minister  of  Public 
Works  in  M.  VVaddington’s  Cabinet,  but 
the  rapid  using  up  of  men  in  parliamen¬ 
tary  warfare  forced  him  out  of  his  turn 
into  the  front  rank.  His  total  and 
often  amusing  ignorance  of  foreign 
countries  made  him  unfit  for  the  post  of 
Foreign  Secretary,  whilst  his  want  of 
suppleness  rendered  him  incapable  of 
managing  a  party  by  means  of  easy  social 
intercourse  with  its  most  prominent 
members.  He  is  a  politician  of  self-as¬ 
serting  conscientiousness,  with  a  smile¬ 
less  face,  a  distant  manner,  and  a  cap¬ 
tious  tone  of  saying,  or  rather  speaking, 
“no”  to  every  proposal  which  he  does 
not  approve  on  a  first  hearing.  At  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  he  always  seemed  to  Am¬ 
bassadors  to  be  in  a  hurry  ;  but,  though 
he  would  draw  out  his  watch  two  or 
three  times  in  ten  minutes  and  repeat, 
“  Venons  au  fait,’’  he  generally  wasted 
half  the  time  in  every  interview  by  tell¬ 
ing  his  hearers  that  which  he  did  not 
mean  to  do,  “  because  my  conscience 
forbids  it.’’  At  the  time  when  the  re¬ 
wards  for  the  Exhibition  of  1878  were 
distributed,  he  told  an  English  attach^ 
that  as  the  French  Government  had 
alloted  150  crosses  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  to  exhibitors,  he  thought  that  the 
Queen  of  England  would  do  a  popular 
thing  by  awarding  “twenty  Garters.” 
When  the  constitution  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  was  explained  to  him,  he  said  : 
“Ah  well,  then  twenty  Victoria  crosses.” 
He  once  remarked  to  Lord  Lyons  that  he 
was  afraid  it  was  only  an  antiquated  in¬ 
sular  ‘prejudice  which  prevented  the 
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English  from  adopting  the  French  deci¬ 
mal  system  of  coinage  ;  and  he  main¬ 
tained  in  the  hearing  of  Prince  Orloff, 
the  Russian  Ambassador,  that  “  every 
Russian  peasant  speaks  French.” 

Respecting  M.  de  Freycinet’s  trick  of 
‘pulling  out  his  watch,  a  droll  story  is 
told.  M.  Tirard,  now  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  made  his  fortune  in  the 
jewelry  trade,  once  gave  his  colleague  a 
gold  watch  as  a  New  Year’s  present, 
the  reason  of  this  gift  being  that  De 
Freycinet  had  lately  lost  a  watch.  Next 
time  the  Foreign  Secretary  pulled  out 
his  timepiece  in  the  Senate,  a  facetious 
member  observed  in  a  stage  whisper  : 
”  He  wants  to  make  sure  that  Tirard’s 
present  isn’t  pinchbeck.”  ”  I  am  sure 
it  is  not,”  answered  the  unjocular  Frey¬ 
cinet,  turning  round  quite  gravely  in 
his  place  ;  “  you  are  quite  mistaken  in 
ascribing  any  such  suspicions  to  me, 
sir.  ’  ’ 

De  Freycinet  and  Gambetta  soon 
quarrelled,  because  the  former  as  Prime 
Minister  wanted  to  follow  out  a  policy 
of  his  own  or  else  compel  Gambetta  to 
take  the  reins.  ”  I’ll  be  coachman  or 
passenger,”  he  said  with  his  love  of  logi¬ 
cal  arrangements  :  "  but  I  won’t  sit  on 
the  box  and  let  you  drive  from  the  in¬ 
side.”  He  had  to  resign,  and  the  next 
time  he  came  to  office,  after  the  fall  of 
the  ”  Grand  Minist^re,”  it  was  as  Gam- 
betta’s  declared  opponent.  But  Gam¬ 
betta  at  once  set  himself  to  show  that, 
although  he  had  been  unable  himself  to 
command  a  majority,  no  Cabinet  could 
live  without  his  support,  and  M.  de 
Freycinet  was  made  the  first  victim  of 
this  demonstration.  He  was  overthrown 
on  the  Egyptian  question,  and  as  M. 
Ferry  did  not  care  to  be  bowled  over  in 
the  same  style,  the  veteran  M.  Duclerc 
was  asked  to  form  an  emergency  Cabi¬ 
net.  But  this  gentleman  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  M.  Fallieres,  nick-named  “  le 
Gambetta  blond,”  were  mere  nonenti¬ 
ties. 

M.  Duclerc’s  Cabinet  was  called  the 
Long  Vacation  Ministry,  because  it  was 
too  obviously  predestined  to  collapse  at 
the  first  contact  with  Parliament.  M. 
Fallieres's  Administration  lasted  but  ten 
days,  owing  to  the  excessive  modesty  of 
its  chief  in  recognising  that  he  had  been 
placed  on  a  pinnacle  too  high  for  his 
nerves.  On  the  strength  of  his  sobriquet 


— though  his  only  resemblance  to  Gam¬ 
betta  consisted  in  his  being  fat  and 
hearty — he  had  been  giving  himself  some 
airs  as  a  pretender  to  office,  but  his  sud¬ 
den  accession  to  the  Premiership  in  the 
trying  period  that  followed  Gambetta’s 
death,  made  him  so  giddy  that  he  was 
smitten  with  gastric  derangement  and 
had  to  pen  a  resignation  in  his  bedroom. 
It  was  then  that  Jules  Ferry,  laughing 
quietly  in  his  sleeve  at  the  discomfiture  of 
his  various  competitors,  came  back  to  the 
helm  as  already  described. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  M.  Wad- 
dington  and  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  who 
were  once  thought  superior  to  him  in 
their  prospects  because  M.  Jules  Ferry 
has  really  always  had  advantages  over 
these  two  rivals.  M.  Challemel-Lacour, 
who  is  now  shelved,  has  been  a  much 
over-rated  man,  and  M.  Waddington  is 
an  hmglishman.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
M.  Waddington’s  nationality,  which  has 
estranged  him  a  little  from  French 
thought  and  made  the  French  people 
somewhat  suspicious  of  him,  his  talents 
would  possibly  have  enabled  him  to  keep 
the  leadership  of  the  Moderate  Repub¬ 
licans  ;  but  then  it  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  he  were  not  English — a 
Rugbeian,  a  Cantab,  a  scholar  and  ath¬ 
lete — his  talents  would  not  be  what  they 
are.  M.  Waddington  may  remain  a 
valued  servant  of  the  Republic  and  hold 
all  sorts  of  high  posts  except  the  highest ; 
but  the  greatest  destinies  perhaps  await 
Eugene  Clemenceau — the  sixth  on  our 
list  of  men  who  were  once  preferred  to  M. 
Ferry,  as  ”  favorites  ”  for  the  first  place. 

M.  Clemenceau  is  another  of  those 
Northerners  whose  ascendency  disproves 
M.  Daudet’s  theory.  He  is  a  Breton,  a 
doctor  by  profession,  a  keen,  cold  man 
with  a  cutting  tongue,  and  something  of 
military  peremptoriness  in  his  manner. 
He  began  his  political  career  by  opening 
a  free  dispensary  in  the  Montmartre 
quarter  of  Paris,  and  giving  advice 
gratis  to  the  poor  on  politics  as  well  as 
medicine.  He  was  elected  mayor  for 
one  of  the  wards  of  Paris  during  the 
siege,  and  performed  his  administrative 
business  splendidly,  at  a  time  when  al¬ 
most  all  the  other  mayors  were  blunder¬ 
ing.  He  and  Gambetta  hated  each  other 
so  thoroughly  that  it  is  a  wonder  they 
never  came  to  duelling.  The  Breton 
Doctor,  who  loathes  “gush,”  despised 
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the  Southerner’s  rhodomontade ;  and 
Gambetta  used  to  bound  and  roar  like  a 
stung  lion  at  the  contemptuous  thrusts 
which  (Zl^raenceau  made  at  him  both 
from  the  tribune  and  from  the  columns 
of  his  newspaper,  the  Justice.  This 
paper  is  not  pleasant  reading,  for  its 
editor  appears  always  to  write  as  if  he 
meant  to  provoke  his  enemies  into  per¬ 
sonal  quarrels.  He  is  a  brilliant  swords¬ 
man,  most  dangerous  because  left-hand¬ 
ed,  and  a  capital  shot  with  pistols.  Even 
the  doughty  Paul  de  Cassagnac  once 
declined  a  meeting  with  him. 

M.  Cl^menceau  has  been  patiently 
biding  his  time — which  does  not  mean 
that  he  has  been  spending  his  time  to 
good  purpose,  for  he  has  attacked  every 
Government  during  the  last  eight  years 
with  an  utter  disregard  of  the  dangers 
which  might  accrue  to  the  Republic 
through  the  continual  overthrow  of  Min¬ 
istries.  This  must  lead  one  to  doubt 
whether  there  is  not  more  of  personal  am¬ 
bition  than  of  public  spirit  in  his  tactics, 
for  the  only  alternative  would  be  to  sup¬ 
pose  him  stupid,  and  that  he  certainly 
is  not.  He  has  now  transferred  to  Jules 
Ferry  the  scorn  which  he  formerly  pour¬ 
ed  upon  Gambetta,  and  the  two  men 
must  be  regarded  as  exponents  of  two 
completely  antagonistic  schools  of  Re¬ 
publicanism.  Jules  Ferry  used  not  to 
be  an  Opportunist,  but  in  succeeding 
to  the  leadership  of  Gambctta’s  party, 
he  has  had  to  take  up  its  programme — 
colonial  extension,  little  wars  for  glory. 
Protection,  temporisation  in  Home 
affairs,  and  in  particular  as  regards  the 
relations  between  Church  and  State. 
M.  Cl^menceau,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
Free-trader,  non-interventionist,  dccen- 
traliser  and  disestablisher.  He  is  more 
in  harmony  with  the  Manchester  school 
than  any  other  French  politician.  That 
huge  system  of  administrative  centralisa¬ 
tion,  which  Nap>oleon  created,  is  to  him 
abhorrent,  and  he  is  a  partisan  of  local 
self-government  on  the  largest  scale. 
He  is  fond  of  relating  how  a  certain  vil¬ 
lage  mayor,  receiving  in  1852  a  copy  of 
the  new  Imperial  Constitution  with 
orders  to  post  it  up,  wrote  to  M.  de 
Momy,  saying  that  he  had  done  as  re¬ 
quested,  and  would  be  happy  to  post 
up  as  many  more  Constitutions  as  might 
be  sent  him  thereafter. 

M.  Cl^menceau’s  Church  policy  may 


be  summed  up  in  the  word  Destruction  ; 
he  goes  much  further  than  a  mere  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  Concordat  He  looks  to 
the  day  when  Notre-Dame  shall  be  a 
museum,  and  the  Madeleine  a  scientific 
institute.  He  holds  that  the  Republic 
should  repudiate  the  Catholic  Church 
and  treat  all  ecclesiastical  buildings  as 
State  property.  He  would  not  object 
to  a  Gallican  Church  being  afterwards 
constituted,  nor  forbid  members  of  that 
communion  from  buying  back  some  of 
the  churches  if  they  could  afford  to  do 
so  ;  but  he  would  apply  to  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  the  law  against  secret  societies, 
and  absolutely  prohibit  French  priests, 
under  pain  of  banishment,  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  authority  of  Rome.  When 
people  arguing  with  him  about  this 
scheme,  remark  that"  i>ersecution  never 
succeeds,”  he  answers  :  "  Nonsense,  it 
is  half-hearted  persecution  that  does  not 
succeed.  Protestantism  was  thoroughly 
well  stamped  out  of  Spain,  and  Roman¬ 
ism  out  of  England.  I  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  rid  of  our  French  Romanists 
within  a  few  years — two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions  would  be  required  to  complete  the 
extirpation.  But  if  the  work  is  to  be 
done  fully,  it  must  be  commenced  with 
vigor.” 

M.  Clemenceau  will  never  do  much 
when  he  comes  to  office,  because  he 
wants  the  power  of  moving  masses.  He 
has  already  been  yelled  at  in  Montmartre 
as  a  backslider  because  he  has  refused 
to  espouse  the  economic  fallacies  of  the 
Socialists.  The  multitude  is  not  to  be 
swayed  by  pure  reason,  and  no  man  can 
be  a  successful  revolutionist  unless  he 
have  a  dash  of  the  fanatic  about  him. 
Events  are  nevertheless  preparing  to 
bring  M.  Clemenceau  to  the  Premiership, 
and  this  consummation  will  be  important 
because  it  will  involve  the  incursion  of 
an  entirely  new  set  of  men  into  all  the 
public  offices.  M.  Ciemenceau’s  influ¬ 
ence  comes,  not  from  his  doctrines,  but 
simply  from  his  combativeness  which  has 
made  him  the  captain  of  a  fine  hungry 
host  of  young  men  who  see  no  chance  of 
turning  the  Opportunists  out  of  their 
snug  places  under  Government  except 
by  banding  together  as  a  new  party. 

If  M.  Ferry  could  bring  the  China  and 
Tonquin  wars  to  a  brilliant  ending,  could 
manage  to  create  a  Budget  surplus, 
reduce  taxation,  relieve  the  military  bur- 
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dens  of  the  country,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  stagna¬ 
tion — he  might  become  a  People’s  man 
for  some  years.  Indeed  he  might  con¬ 
solidate  his  popularity  by  carrying  out 
half  of  the  programme  just  sketched. 
The  least  success  on  his  part  in  war  or 
diplomacy  would  be  inflated  by  his  Op¬ 
portunist  supporters  into  a  great  triumph, 
because  it  is  indispensable  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  party  that  its  leader  should  be 
a  man  of  reputation.  Political  ideas 


must  be  incarnated  in  a  man  before 
democratic  electorates  can  understand 
thenr.  Gambetta’s  death  took  the  Op¬ 
portunists  by  surprise,  and  they  were  not 
prepared  with  a  man  to  put  in  his  place. 
" Jouons  au  Ferry,"  said  M.  Arthur 
Ranc,  and  M.  Ferry  had  the  great  luck 
of  coming  to  power  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  Opportunists  had  begun  to 
perceive  that  there  must  be  no  more 
overthrowing  of  Cabinets  for  some  time. 
—  Temple  Bar. 
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A  THOROUGHLY  mechanical  conception 
of  nature  is  the  scientific  ideal  of  a  very 
large  and  a  very  influential  school  of 
thinkers.*  and  the  goal  towards  which 
they  strive.  In  so  striving  they  follow 
the  lead  of  the  earliest  of  modern  phi¬ 
losophers,  Descartes,  who  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  felt  no  small  satisfaction  could 
he  have  foreseen  that  the  doctrine  of 
animal  automatism  would  be  so  elo¬ 
quently  advocated  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  well  as  that  of  a  mechanical 
evolution  of  new  species  of  animals  and 
plants. 

Evidently  the  last-mentioned  concep¬ 
tion  was  necessary  to  render  the  me¬ 
chanical  theory  complete.  As  long  as 
men  believed  in  the  action  of  any  mys¬ 
terious  intelligence  hidden  in  nature,  and 
working  through  it  in  specific  evolution 
towards  foreseen  and  intended  ends,  a 

*  Thus  KirchenofI  has  said  (Prorectoratsrede, 
Heidelberg,  1865),  "  The  highest  object  at 
which  the  natural  sciences  are  constrained  to 
aim  is  the  reduction  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  to  mechanics  and  Helmholtz  has  de¬ 
clared  {Populaer  Wissenschaft  liche  VortrUge, 
1869),  “  The  aim  of  the  natural  sciences  is  to 
resolve  themselves  into  mechanics.”  Wundt 
observes  (Lthrbuch  der  Pkysiologie  des  Men- 
sfhen),  “  The  problem  of  physiology  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  vital  phenomena  to  general  physical 
laws,  and  ultimately  to  the  fundamental  laws 
of  mechanics  while  HaSckel  tells  us  {Freie 
Wissenschaft  und  freie  Lthre)  that  “  all  natural 
phenomena  without  exception,  from  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  celestial  bodies  to  the  growth  of 
plants  and  the  consciousness  of  men  .  .  .  are 
ultimately  to  be  reduced  to  atomic  mechanics.” 


mechanical  conception  of  nature  was 
obviously  impossible.  But  no  less  im¬ 
possible  was  the  acceptance  of  such  a 
mechanical  hypothesis  as  long  as  any 
belief  remained  in  the  existence,  in  in¬ 
dividual  animals,  of  an  innate  and  mys¬ 
terious  instinctive  power  directing  their 
actions  in  ways  beneficial  to  them  or  to 
their  race,  yet  unintended  and  unfore¬ 
seen  by  the  creatures  which  performed 
those  actions.  A  denial  of  the  existence 
of  any  true  “  instinct,”  as  well  as  of 
any  unmcchanical  action  in  specific  evo¬ 
lution,  was  then  necessary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  mechanical  theory,  and 
accordingly  such  denials  have  been  con¬ 
fidently  made,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

W^hile.  however,  this  current  of 
thought  has  been  gaining  in  volume  and 
velocity,  another  contrary  current  has 
no  less  made  itself  manifest,  and  amongst 
its  exponents  Edward  Von  Hartmann  * 
is  an  eloquent  advocate  of  the  manifest 
action  of  intelligence  in  nature,  and  of 
what  may  thus  be  called  an  "  intellect¬ 
ual  ”  as  opposed  to  a  “mechanical" 
conception  of  the  universe.  He  lays 
much  stress  upon  instinct,  and  is  as 
earnest  in  asserting  its  distinct  existence 
and  nature,  as  are  the  mechanicians  in 
tlenying  its  existence. 

As  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  the 
former  article,  the  great  interest  just 
now  of  the  study  of  instinct,  lies  in  its 
bearings  on  the  Darwinian  hypothesis, 
or  rather  on  the  philosophy  therewith 

*  In  his  work  on  The  Unconscious,  a  transla* 
tion  of  which  has  been  lately  published  by 
Messrs.  Trtlbner  &  Co. 
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connected.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  ex¬ 
amine  whether  or  not  the  analogies  be¬ 
fore  pointed  out  between  instinct  and 
other  forms  of  vital  activity  can  be  car¬ 
ried  further.  Let  us  especially  examine 
whether  the  consideration  of  instinct  in 
the  widest  sense  of  that  term,  throws 
any  glimmerings  of  light  upon  that  most 
recondite  and  still  most  mysterious  proc¬ 
ess,  the  genesis  of  ne^v  species. 

We  may  be  encouraged  to  hope  that 
such  a  result  is  possible  from  the  words 
of  one  of  those  twin  biologists  who  on 
the  same  night  put  forth  their  indepen- 
dently-arrived-at  views  as  to  what  we  are 
all  agreed  to  regard  as  at  least  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  origin  of  species. 
No  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Wallace  has 
written  the  following  significant  words: — 

“  No  thoughtful  person  can  contem¬ 
plate  without  amazement  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  development  of  ani¬ 
mals.  We  see  the  most  diverse  forms — 
a  mollusk,  a  frog,  and  a  mammal— aris¬ 
ing  from  apparently  identical  primitive 
cells,  and  progressing  for  a  time  by  very 
similar  initial  changes,  but  thereafter 
each  pursuing  its  highly  complex  and 
often  circuitous  course  of  development 
with  unerring  certainty,  by  means  of 
laws  and  forces  of  which  we  are  totally 
ignorant.  It  is  surely  a  not  improbable 
supposition  that  the  unknown  power 
which  determines  and  regulates  this 
marvellous  process  may  also  determine 
the  initiation  of  these  more  important 
changes  of  structure,  and  those  develop¬ 
ments  of  new  parts  and  organs  which 
characterise  the  successive  stages  of  the 
evolutions  of  animal  forms.” 

These 'words  advocate  and  confirm 
what  I  have  elsewhere  antecedently 
urged.  Many  influences  doubtless  may 
come  into  play  in  the  origin  of  new 
species  *,  but  let  us  look  a  little  narrowly 
at  certain  influences  which  must  come 
into  play  therein,  and  the  action  of 
which  no  man  can  deny. 

One  of  these  influences  (which  no  one 
has  more  richly  illustrated  than  has  the 
late  Mr.  Darwin)  is  that  of  heredity  ; 
but  what  is  heredity  ? 

In  the  first  place  it  is  obviously  a 
property,  not  of  new  individuals,  not  of 
offspring,  but  of  parental  forms.  As 
every  one  knows,  it  is  the  innate  ten¬ 
dency  which  each  organism  possesses  to 
reproduce  its  like.  If  any  living  creat¬ 


ure,  X,  was  self-impregnating  and  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  long  line  of  self-impregnating 
predecessors,  all  existing  in  the  midst 
of  one  uniform  and  continuously  un¬ 
varying  environment,  then  x  would  pro¬ 
duce  offspring  completely  like  itself. 
This  fundamental  biological  law  of  re¬ 
production  may  be  compared  with  the 
physical  first  law  of  motion,  according 
to  which  any  body  in  motion  will  continue 
to  tno7>e  on  uniformly  at  the  same  rate  and 
in  the  same  direction  until  some  other  force 
or  motion  is  impressed  upon  it. 

The  fact  that  new  individual  organ¬ 
isms  arise  from  both  a  paternal  and  a 
maternal  influence,  and  from  a  line  of 
ancestors  every  one  of  which  had  a  sim¬ 
ilar  bifold  origin,  modifies  this  first  law 
of  heredity  only  so  far  as  to  produce  a 
more  or  less  complex  compound  of  her¬ 
editary  reproductive  tendencies  in  every 
individual,  the  effect  of  which  must  be 
analogous  to  that  mechanical  law  of  the 
composition  of  forces  resulting  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  creature  resembling  its 
immediate  and  more  remote  progenitors 
in  varying  degrees,  according  to  (i)  the 
amount  of  force  springing  from  each 
ancestral  strain,  and  (2)  the  compatibil¬ 
ity  or  incompatibility  *  of  the  prevailing 
tendencies,  resulting  in  an  intensifica¬ 
tion,  perpetuation,  modification,  or  neu¬ 
tralisation  of  ancestral  characters,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

All  such  action  is  but  “heredity” 
acting  in  one  or  other  mode  ;  but  there 
is  another  and  fundamentally  different 
action  which  has  to  be  considered,  and 
that  is  the  action  of  the  environment 
upon  nascent  organisms — an  action  ex¬ 
ercised  either  directly  upon  them,  or  in¬ 
directly  upon  them  through  its  direct 
action  upon  their  parents.  That  such 
actions  produce  unmistakable  effects  is 
notorious.  It  will  be,  I  think,  sufficient 
here  to  advert  to  such  cases  as  the  well- 
known  brood-mare  covered  by  a  quagga, 
and  the  peculiar  effects  of  a  well-bred 
bitch  being  lined  by  a  mongrel.  These 
show  how  an  action  exercised  upon  the 
female  parent  (but  with  no  direct  action 
on  the  immediate  offspring)  may  act  in¬ 
directly  upon  her  subsequent  progeny. 

As  a  rule,  modifications  accidentally 

*  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  two  topknotted 
canaries  prudure  bald  offspring,  due  probably 
to  some  conflicting  actions  analogous  to  the 
interference  of  light. 
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or  artificially  induced  in  parents  are  not 
transmitted  to  their  offspring,  as  is  well 
shown  by  the  need  of  the  repetition  of 
circumcision,  and  of  pressure  of  Indian 
children’s  heads  and  Chinese  girls’  feet, 
in  each  generation.  Yet  there  is  good 
evidence  that  such  changes  are  occa¬ 
sionally  inherited.  The  epileptic  off¬ 
spring  of  injured  guinea-pigs  is  a  case 
often  referred  to.  Haeckel  speaks  of  a 
bull  which  had  lost  its  tail  by  accident, 
and  which  begot  entirely  tailless  calves. 
With  respect  to  cats,*  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  John  Birkett  for  the  knowledge  of 
an  instance  in  which  a  female  with  an 
injured  tail  produced  some  stump-tailed 
kittens  in  two  litters. 

There  is  evidence  that  certain  varia¬ 
tions  are  more  apt  to  be  inherited  than 
others'.  Amongst  those  very  apt  to  be 
inherited  are  skin  affections,  affections 
of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  gener¬ 
ative  organs,  e.g.  hypospadias  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  uterus.  The  last  case  is  one 
especially  interesting,  because  it  can 
only  be  propagated  indirectly. 

Changes  in  the  environment  notori¬ 
ously  produce  changes  in  certain  cases, 
even  in  adults.  The  modifications  which 
may  result  from  the  action  of  unusual 
agencies  on  the  embryo  have  been  well 
shown  by  M.  C.  Dareste.f  As  has  been 
already  remarked,  processes  of  repair 
take  place  the  more  readily  the  younger 
the  age  of  the  subject.  Similarly,  it  is 
probable  that  the  action  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  generally  acts  more  proniptly  and 
intensely  on  the  embryo  than  in  the 
older  young.  That  the  same  organism 
will  sometimes  assume  very  different 
forms  has  been  observed  by  Professor 
Lankester  in  the  case  of  Bacterium 
rufescens.X 

The  effects  of  changed  conditions  is 
often  very  striking.  Ficus  stipulata 
grown  on  a  wall  has  small,  thin  leaves, 
and  clings  to  the  surface  like  a  large 
moss  or  a  miniature  ivy.  Planted  out, 

*  Sec  The  Cm/ (John  Murray,  1881),  p.  7. 

t  See  Archives  de  ZooL  exp/r.  vol.  ii.  p.  414 
vol.  V.  p.  174,  vol.  vi.  p.  31  ;  also  Ann.  des  Sci. 
Nat.  4  si'ries,  Zoologie,  vol.  Hi.  p.  119,  vcl.  xv. 
p.  I,  vol.  xvii.  p.  243  ;  and  his  work  Recherches 
sur  la  production  artificielle  des  M onstruosit/es 
ou  essais  de  T/ratogMe  expfyimentale. 

t  See  Quarterly  Journal  of  Micros.  Sot.,  New 
Series,  (1873),  vol.  xiii.  p.  408,  and  vol.  xvi. 
(1876)  p.  27. 
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it  forms  a  shrub,  with  large,  coarse, 
leathery  leaves. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  pointed  out  some  of 
the  curious  direct  effects  of  external 
conditions  on  organisms.  He  tells  us  * 
that  in  the  small  island  of  Amboina  the 
butterflies  (twelve  species,  of  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  genera)  are  larger  than  those  of 
any  of  the  more  considerable  islands 
about  it,  and  that  this  is  an  effect  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  some  local  influence.  In 
Celebes  a  whole  series  of  butterflies  are 
not  only  of  a  larger  size,  but  have  the 
same  peculiar  form  of  wing.  The  Duke 
of  York's  Island  seems,  he  tells  us,  to 
have  a  tendency  to  make  birds  and  in¬ 
sects  white,  or  at  least  pale,  and  the 
Philippines  to  develop  metallic  colors  ; 
while  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea 
seem  to  favor  blackness  and  redness  in 
parrots  and  pigeons.  Species  of  butter¬ 
flies  which  in  India  are  provided  with  a 
tail  to  the  wing,  begin  to  lose  that  ap¬ 
pendage  in  the  islands,  and  retain  no 
trace  of  it  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific. 
The  /Eneas  group  of  papilios  never  have 
tails  in  the  equatorial  region  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon  Valley,  but  gradually  acquire  tails, 
in  many  cases,  as  they  range  towards  the 
northern  and  southern  tropics.  Mr. 
Gould  says  that  birds  are  more  highly 
colored  under  a  clear  atmosphere  than 
in  islands  or  on  coasts— a  condition 
which  also  seems  to  affect  insects,  while 
it  is  notorious  that  many  shore  plants 
have  fleshy  leaves.  We  need  but  refer  to 
the  English  oysters  mentioned  by  Costa, 
which,  H'hen  transported  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  grew  rapidly  like  the  true  Medi¬ 
terranean  oyster,  and  to  the  twenty  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  American  trees  said  by 
Mr.  Meehan  to  differ  in  the  same  manner 
from  their  nearest  American  allies,  as 
w-ell  as  to  the  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits 
which  have  been  proved  to  undergo 
modifications  directly  induced  by  cli¬ 
matic  change.  But  still  more  strange 
and  striking  changes  have  been  recorded 
as  due  to  external  conditions.  Thus  it 
is  said  f  that  certain  branchiopodous 
creatures  of  the  crab  and  lobster  class 
(certain  Crustacea)  have  been  changed 
from  the  form  characteristic  of  one 
genus  {Artemia  salina)  into  that  of  quite 

*  Tropical  Nature,  pp.  254 — 259. 

f  Nature,  1876,  June  8,  p.  133.  Schmanke- 
vttseb  at  Odessa. 
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another  {Branchipus),  by  having  been 
introduced  in  large  numbers  by  accident 
into  very  salt  water.  The  latter  form  is 
not  only  larger  than  the  former,  but  has 
an  additional  abdominal  segment  and  a 
differently  formed  tail.  Such  changes 
tell  strongly  in  favor  of  the  existence  in 
creatures  of  positive,  innate  tendencies 
to  change  in  definite  directions  under 
special  conditions. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  very  same 
influences  {e.g.  amounts  of  light,  heat, 
moisture,  &c.)  will  produce  different 
effects  in  different  species,  as  also  that 
the  nature  of  some  species  is  more  stub¬ 
born  and  less  prone  to  variation  than 
that  of  others.  Such,  for  example,  is 
the  case  with  the  ass,  the  guinea-fowl, 
and  the  goose,  as  compared  with  the 
dog,  the^orse,  the  domestic  fowl,  and 
the  pigeon.  Thus  both  the  amount  and 
the  kind  of  variability  differ  in  different 
races,  and  such  constitutional  capacities 
or  incapacities  tend  to  be  inherited  by 
their  derivative  forms,  and  so  every  kind 
of  animal  must  have  its  own  inherent 
powers  of  modifiability  or  resistance,  so 
that  no  organism  or  race  of  organisms 
can  vary  in  an  absolutely  indefinite  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  if  so,  then  unlimited  variabil¬ 
ity  must  be  a  thing  absolutely  impossi¬ 
ble. 

The  foregoing  considerations  tend  to 
show  that  every  variation  is  a  function  * 
of  “  heredity”  and  ”  external  influence’  ’ 
— i.e.  is  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  the 
special  nature  of  each  organism  upon 
the  stimuli  of  its  environment. 

In  addition  to  the  action  of  heredity 
and  the  action  of  the  environment,  there 
is  also  a  peculiar  kind  of  action  due  to 
an  internal  force  which  has  brought 
about  so  many  interesting  cases  of  what 
is  called  serial  and  lateral  homology” 
which  cannot  be  due  to  descent,  but 
which,  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an 
intra-organic  activity,  the  laws  of  which 
have  yet  to  be  investigated.  Compara¬ 
tive  anatomy,  pathology,  and  teratology 
combine  to  point  out  the  action  of  this 
internal  force. 

”  Lateral  homology”  refers  to  the 
production  of  similar  structures  on  either 
side  of  the  body,  as  in  the  similarity  of 
our  right  and  left  hands  and  feet. 
“  Serial  homology”  refers  to  the  pro- 

*  In  the  mathematical  sense  of  the  word. 
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duction  of  similar  structures  one  behind 
the  other,  as  in  the  series  of  similar  seg¬ 
ments  in  the  body  of  a  worm  or  a  centi¬ 
pede,  and  the  similar  series  of  limbs  in 
the  latter  animal. 

These  tendencies  to  lateral  and  serial 
repetition  show  themselves  in  ways 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  in¬ 
heritance  from  ancestral  forms,  but 
loudly  proclaim  the  presence  and  action 
of  some  internal  force  tending  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  homologous  repetitions  in 
organisms  in  different  animals. 

Thus  even  in  ourselves,  when  we 
compare  our  leg  and  foot  with  our  arm 
and  hand,  we  find  that  they  have  homol¬ 
ogous  features  which  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  as  being  inheritances  from 
supposed  ancestral  animals.  Our  ex¬ 
tremities  resemble  each  other  in  the  text¬ 
ure  of  the  skin,  the  shape  of  the  nails, 
and  other  points,  and  these  resemblances 
are  not  due  to  external  conditions,  but 
exist  in  spite  of  them  ;  and  comparative 
anatomy  reveals  to  us  countless  similar 
examples  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Limbs 
can  hardly  be  more  unlike  in  form  and 
position  than  are  the  arms  and  legs  of 
birds,  and  yet  we  meet  with  breeds  of 
fowls  and  pigeons  the  feet  of  which  are 
furnished  with  what  are  called  ”  boots,” 
that  is,  with  long  feathers  which  grow  on 
the  side  of  the  foot,  serially  correspond¬ 
ing  with  that  of  the  hand,  which  grow 
the  feathers  of  the  wing. 

Again,  in  disease,  and  in  cases  of 
monstrosity  or  congenital  malforma¬ 
tion,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
find  precisely  similarly  diseased  condi¬ 
tions,  or  similar  abnormalities  of  struct¬ 
ure,  affecting  serially  or  laterally  hom¬ 
ologous  parts,  such  as  corresponding 
parts  of  the  two  arms  or  two  legs,  or  of 
the  right  (or  left)  arm  and  hand  and  leg 
and  foot  respectively. 

Altogether  it  seems  then  to  be  unde¬ 
niable  that  the  characters  and  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  species  *  are  due  to  the  com¬ 
bined  action  of  internal  and  external 

*  The  existence  of  internal  force  must  be 
allowed.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  universe 
consisting  of  atoms  acted  on  indeed  by  external 
forces,  but  having  no  internal  power  of  re¬ 
sponse  to  such  actions.  Even  in  such  concep¬ 
tions  as  those  of  "  physiological  units”  and 
“  gemmules”  we  have  (as  the  late  Mr.  G.  H. 
Lewes  remarked)  given  as  an  explanation  that 
very  power  the  existence  of  which  in  larger  or¬ 
ganisms  had  itself  to  be  explained. 
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agencies  acting  in  a  direct,  positive,  and 
constructive  manner. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  no  char¬ 
acter  very  prejudicial  to  a  species  could 
ever  be  established,  owing  to  the  per¬ 
petual  action  of  all  the  destructive  forces 
of  nature,  which  destructive  forces, 
considered  as  one  whole,  have  been  per¬ 
sonified  under  the  name  “  natural  selec¬ 
tion.” 

Its  action,  of  course,  is,  and  must  be, 
destructive  and  negative.  The  evolu¬ 
tion  of  a  new  species  is  as  necessarily  a 
process  which  is  constructive  and  posi¬ 
tive,  and,  as  all  must  admit,  is  one  due 
to  those  variations  upon  which  natural 
selection  acts.  Variation,  which  thus 
lies  at  the  origin  of  every  new  species, 
is  (as  we  have  seen)  the  reaction  of  the 
nature  of  the  varying  animal  upon  all 
the  multitudinous  agencies  which  en¬ 
viron  it.  Thus  ”  the  nature  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  ”  must  be  taken  as  the  cause,  “  the 
environment  ”  being  the  stimulus  which 
sets  that  cause  in  action,  and  ”  natural 
selection”  the  agency  which  restrains  it 
within  the  bounds  of  physiological  pro¬ 
priety. 

We  may  compare  the  production  of  a 
new  species  to  the  production  of  a 
statue.  We  have  (t)  the  marble  material 
responding  to  the  matter  of  the  organ¬ 
ism  ;  (2)  the  intelligent  active  force  of 
the  sculptor,  directing  his  arm.  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  psychic  nature  of  the 
organism,  which  reacts  according  to 
law  as  surely  as  in  the  case  of  reflex 
action  in  healing,  or  in  any  other  vital 
action  ;  (3)  the  vaiious  conceptions  of 
the  artist,  which  stimulate  him  to  model, 
responding  to  the  environing  agencies 
which  evoke  variation  ;  and  (4)  the 
blows  of  the  smiting  chisel,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  action  of  natural  selection. 
No  one  would  call  the  mere  blows  of  the 
chisel — apart  from  both  the  active  force 
of  the  artist  and  the  ideal  conceptions 
which  direct  that  force — the  cause  of  the 
production  of  the  statue.  They  are  a 
cause — they  help  to  produce  it  and  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  its  production. 
They  are  a  material  cause,  but  not  the 
primary  cause.  This  distinction  runs 
through  all  spheres  of  activity.  Thus 
the  inadequacy  of  ”  natural  selection” 
to  explain  the  origin  of  species  runs  par¬ 
allel  with  its  inadequacy  to  explain  the 
origin  of  instinct,  as  before  pointed  out. 


The  formal  discoverer  of  a  new  fossil 
is  the  naturalist  who  first  sees  it  with  an 
instructed  eye,  appreciates  and  describes 
it,  not  the  laborer  who  accidentally  un¬ 
covers  but  ignores  it,  and  who  cannot 
be  accounted  to  be,  any  more  than  the 
spade  he  handles,  other  than  a  mere 
material  cause  of  its  discovery.  So  we 
must  regard  the  sum  of  the  destructive 
agencies  of  nature,  as  a  material  cause 
of  the  origin  of  new  species,  their  formal 
cause  being  the  reaction  of  the  nature  of 
their  parent  organisms  upon  the  sum  of 
the  multitudinous  influences  of  their  en¬ 
vironment.  This  kind  of  action  of  “the 
organism” — this  formal  cause — has  been 
compared  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  and 
by  me,  with  the  action  of  the  organism 
in  its  embryonic  development ;  and  this, 
I  have  further  urged,  is  to  be  likened  to 
the  processes  of  repair  and  reproduction 
of  parts  of  the  individual  after  injury, 
and  this,  again,  to  reflex  action,  and, 
finally,  this  last  to  instinct  as  manifested 
in  ourselves  and  in  other  animals  also. 

The  phenomena,  then,  exhibited  in 
the  various  processes  which  have  been 
passed  in  review — nutrition,  growth,  re¬ 
pair,  reflex  action,  instinct,  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  and  of  the  species 
— will,  I  think,  abundantly  serve  to  con¬ 
vince  him  who  carefully  considers  them, 
that  a  mechanical  conception  of  nature 
is  inadequate  and  untenable.  For  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  all  these  vari¬ 
ous  natural  processes,  performed  by 
creatures  devoid  of  self-conscious  intel¬ 
lect,  there  is  somehow  and  somewhere  a 
latent  rationality,  by  the  imminent  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  their  various  admirably 
calculated  activities  are  alone  explic¬ 
able.  We  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  merely  animal  and  vegetable  worlds 
which  we  regard  as  irrational,  possess  a 
certain  rationality.  This  innate  mysteri¬ 
ous  rationality  blindly  executes  the  most 
elaborately  contrived  actions  in  order  to 
effect  necessary  or  useful  ends  not  con¬ 
sciously  in  view.  We  have  here  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question,  ‘‘  How  is  this  blind 
rationality,  this  practical  but  uncon¬ 
scious  intelligence,  explicable?” 

Edward  Von  Hartmann,  the  eloquent 
prophet  of  the  unconscious  intelligence 
of  nature,  teaches  us  that  such  intelli¬ 
gence  is  the  attribute  of  the  very  animals 
and  plants  themselves. 

But  can  we  limit  the  manifesta- 
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tions  of  intelligence  and  quasi-instinc- 
tive  purpose  to  the  organic  world  ?  By 
no  means.  The  phenomena  of  crystal¬ 
lisation,  the  repair  in  due  form  of  the 
broken  angle  of  a  crystal,  the  inherent 
tendencies  of  chemical  substances  to 
combine  in  dehnite  proportions,  and 
other  laws  of  the  inorganic  world,  speak 
to  us  of  unconscious  intelligence  and 
volition  latent  in  it  also. 

A  perception  of  this  truth  has  led  to 
the  conception  of  the  universal  presence 
of  true  intelligence,  as  it  were  in  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  form,  throughout  the  whole 
material  universe — the  universal  diffu¬ 
sion  of  what  the  late  Professor  Clifford 
called  “mind-stuff”  in  every  particle 
of  matter. 

Such  a  belief  can,  however,  be  enter¬ 
tained  only  by  those  who  neglect  to  note 
the  differences  of  objects  presented  to 
the  senses,  attending  solely  to  their  re¬ 
semblances,  and  describing  them  by  in¬ 
adequate  and  misleading  terms.  The 
habit  of  perverting  language  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  has  been  lately  well  spoken  of  as 
using  intellectual  false  coin.  By  such 
an  abuse  of  language  and  disregard  of 
points  of  unlikencss,  all  diversities  may 
easily  be  reduced  to  identity.  Against 
such  abuse  the  scientific  biologist  must 
energetically  protest.  The  expression 
“life”  refers  to  definite  phenomena 
which  are  not  found  but  in  animals  and 
plants.  The  crystal  is  not  really  alive, 
because  it  does  not  undergo  the  cycle  of 
changes  characteristic  of  life.  It  docs 
not  sustain  itself  by  alimentation,  repro¬ 
duce  its  kind,  and  die.  Anyone  choos¬ 
ing  to  stretch  terms  may  say  that  mole¬ 
cules  of  inorganic  matter  live,  because 
molecules  exist.  But  in  that  case  we 
shall  have  to  create  anew  term  to  denote 
what  we  now  call  life.  We  might  as 
well  say  a  lamp-post  “feels”  because 
we  can  make  an  impression  on  it,  or 
that  crystals  “calculate”  because  of 
their  geometrical  proportions,  or  that 
oxygen  “  lusts”  after  that  which  it 
rusts.  As  the  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes 
has  said  :  “  VV’e  deny  that  a  cyrstal  has 
sensibility  ;  we  deny  it  on  the  ground 
that  crystals  exhibit  no  more  signs  of 
sensibility  than  plants  exhibit  signs  of 
civilisation,  and  we  deny  it  on  the 
ground  that  among  the  conditions  of 
sensibility  there  are  some  positively 
known  to  us,  and  these  are  demon¬ 


strably  absent  from  the  crystal.  We 
have  full  evidence  that  it  is  only  special 
kinds  of  molecular  change  that  exhibit 
the  special  signs  called  sentient  ;  we 
have  as  good  evidence  that  only  special 
aggregations  of  molecules  are  vital,  and 
that  sensibility  never  appears  except  in 
a  living  organism,  disappearing  with  the 
vital  activities,  as  we  know  that  banks 
and  trades-unions  are  specifically  human 
institutions.” 

The  considerations  which  are  here  ap¬ 
plied  to  vital  activity,  may  be  paralleled 
by  others  applied  to  intelligence.  They 
will  shew  us  that  however  pofoundly 
rational  may  be  that  world  which  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  irrational,  yet 
that  its  rationality  is  not  truly  the  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  various  animals  which  per¬ 
form  such  admirably  calculated  actions, 
but  truly  belongs  to  what  is  the  ultimate 
and  common  cause  of  them  all,  and  to 
that  only. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  logic  in  mere 
“  feeling,”  there  is  a  logic  even  in  in¬ 
sentient  nature  ;  but  that  logic  is  not 
the  logic  of  the  crystal  nor  of  the  brute  ; 
its  true  position  must  be  sought  else¬ 
where.  It  is  in  them,  but  it  is  not  of 
them. 

However,  let  us  patiently  consider  a 
little  this  hypothesis  of  an  innate,  un¬ 
conscious  intelligence  as  the  cause  of  the 
various  strictly,  or  analogically,  instinc¬ 
tive  actions  of  animals. 

It  is  in  the  first  place  plain  that  no 
intelligence  could  exist  so  as  to  adjust 
“  means”  to  “  ends,”  except  by  the  aid 
of  memory  ;  and  ”  memory”  has  there¬ 
fore  been  freely  attributed  even  to  the 
lower  animals.  Let  us  see,  then,  what 
the  term  “  memory”  really  denotes. 
Now  we  cannot  be  said  xo  renumber  any¬ 
thing  unless  we  are  conscious  that  what 
is  again  made  present  to  our  mind  has 
been  present  to  our  mind  before.  An 
image  might  recur  to  our  imagination  a 
hundred  times,  but  if  at  each  recurrence 
it  was  for  us  something  altogether  new 
and  unconnected  with  the  past,  we  could 
not.be  said  to  remember  it.  It  would 
rather  be  an  example  of  extreme  “  for¬ 
getfulness”  than  of  “  memory’.”  In 
“  memory,”  then,  there  are  and  must 
be  two  distinct  elements.  The  first  is 
the  reproduction  before  the  mind  of 
what  has  been  before  the  mind  previous¬ 
ly,  and  the  second  element  is  the  rec- 
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ognition  of  what  is  so  reproduced  as 
being  connected  with  the  past. 

There  is  yet  a  further  distinction 
which  may  be  drawn  between  acts  of 
true  recollection. 

We  are  all  aware  that  every  now  and 
then  we  direct  our  attention  to  try  and 
recall  something  which  we  know  we  have 
for  the  moment  forgotten,  and  which  we 
instantly  recognise  when  we  have  re¬ 
called  it.  But  besides  this  voluntary 
memory  we  are  sometimes  startled  by 
the  flashing  into  consciousness  ot  some¬ 
thing  we  had  forgotten,  and  which  we 
were  so  far  from  trying  to  recollect  that 
we  were  thinking  of  something  entirely 
different. 

There  are,  then,  two  kinds  of  true 
memory — one  in  which  the  will  inter¬ 
venes,  and  which  may  be  spoken  of  as 
rfcollection,  and  the  other  in  which  it 
does  not,  and  which  may  be  termed 
reminiscence.  Neither  of  these  can  exist 
in  a  creature  destitute  of  true  self-con¬ 
sciousness.  There  are,  however,  two 
other  kinds  of  repealed  action  which 
take  place  even  in  ourselves,  and  which 
should  be  carefully  distinguished. 

The  first  of  these  are  practically  auto¬ 
matic  actions,  which  are  repeated  un¬ 
consciously  after  having  been  learned, 
as  in  walking,  reading,  speaking,  and 
often  in  playing  some  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  In  a  certain  vague  and  improper 
sense  we  may  be  said — having  learned 
how  to  do  these  things — to  recollect  how 
to  do  them  ;  but  unless  the  mind  recog¬ 
nises  the  past  in  the  present  while  per¬ 
forming  them  they  are  not  instances  of 
memory,  but  merely  a  form  of  habit  in 
which  T;onsciousness  may  or  may  not 
intervene. 

The  second  class  of  repeated  actions 
just  referred  to  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  in  which  consciousness  cannot  be 
made  to  intervene,  and  are  mere  acts  of 
organic  habit.  Thus  a  man  wrecked  on 
an  island  inhabited  by  savages,  and  long 
dwelling  there,  may  at  first  have  the  due 
action  of  his  digestive  org»ns  impeded 
by  the  unwonted  food  on  which  he  may 
have  to  live.  .After  a  little  while,  how¬ 
ever,  the  evil  diminishes,  and  in  time 
his  organism  may  have  “learnt”  how 
to  correspond  perfectly  with  the  new 
conditions.  Then  with  each  fresh  meal 
the  alimentary  canal  and  glands  must 
practically  “  recognise”  a  return  of  the 
New  Series.— Vol.  XLL,  No.  6 
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recently  obtained  experience,  and  re¬ 
peat  its  freshly  acquired  power  of  healthy 
response  thereto.  Can  “memory”  be 
properly  predicated  of  such  actions  of 
the  alimentary  glands  ?  It  can  be  so 
predicated  only  by  a  perversion  of  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  not  memory,  because  not 
only  is  it  divorced  from  consciousness 
as  it  occurs,  but  it  cannot  anyhow  be 
made  present  to  consciousness.  Again, 
a  boy  at  school  has  had  a  kick  at  foot¬ 
ball,  which  has  left  a  deep  scar  on  his 
leg.  That  boy,  now  become  an  old 
man,  still  bears  the  same  scar,  though 
all  his  tissues  have  been  again  and  again 
transformed  in  the  course  of  seventy 
years.  Can  the  constant  reproduction 
of  the  mark,  in  any  reasonable  sense,  be 
said  to  be  an  act  of,  or  due  to,  mem¬ 
ory  ?  Evidently  it  cannot,  and  neither 
can  it  be  reasonably  predicated  of  any 
of  the  actions  of  plants  or  of  the  lowest 
animals. 

.As,  then,  “  memory”  cannot  be  pred¬ 
icated,  except  by  an  abuse  of  language, 
of  the  lower  forms  of  life,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  neither  intelligence  nor  ration¬ 
ality  can  truly  exist  in  them,  so  as  to 
preside  over  all  those  actions  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  repair,  reproduction,  and  instinct 
which  we  have  examined  and  distin¬ 
guished. 

Nevertheless,  Hartmann  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  do  not  on  this  account  hesitate 
to  ascribe  true  intelligence  to  uncon¬ 
scious  nature,  and  though  such  ascrip¬ 
tion  may  seem  too  absurd  to  deserve 
serious  consideration,  it  would  neverthe¬ 
less  be  a  great  mistake  to  despise  such 
opinions.  For,  as  Mr,  Lewes  truly 
says,*  “  As  there  are  many  truths  which 
cease  to  be  appreciated  because  they  are 
never  disputed,”  so  there  are  many  er¬ 
rors  which  are  best  exposed  by  allowing 
them  to  run  to  a  head.  Mr.  Butler,  who 
carries  this  hypothesis  of  unconscious 
intelligence  to  its  last  consequences, 
asks,f  “  What  is  to  know  how  to  do  a 
thing  ?”  His  answer  is,  “  Surely,  to  do 
it.”  -And  he  represents  how,  when 
many  things  have  been  perfectly  learnt, 
they  may  be  perfoimed  unconsciously. 
In  a  very  amusing  chapter  on  “  Con¬ 
scious  and  unconscious  knowers,”  he 
says,  “  Whenever  we  find  people  know- 

*  Problrms  pf  Life  and  Mind,  ii.  iii.  iv.  of 
Third  Scries,  p.  85. 

f  Life  and  Habit,  p.  55. 
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ing  they  know  this  or  that ....  they  do 
not  yet  know  it  perfectly.”  In  another 
place  he  says,*  ‘‘  We  say  of  the  chicken 
that  it  knows  how  to  run  about  as  soon 
as  it  is  hatched  ....  but  had  it  no 
knowledge  before  it  was  hatched  ?  It 
grew  eyes,  feathers,  and  bones  ;  yet  we 
say  it  knew  nothing  about  all  this.  .  .  . 
What,  then,  does  it  know  ?  Whatever  it 
knows  so  well  as  to  be  unconscious  of 
knowing  it.  Knowledge  dwells  on  the 
confines  of  uncertainty.  When  we  are 
very  certain  we  do  not  know  that  we 
know.  When  we  will  very  strongly,  we 
do  not  know  that  we  will.” 

Now  the  fact  is  that  there  is  great 
ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  word 
know.  Just  as  before  with  the  term 
memory,  so  also  here,  "certain  distinc¬ 
tions  must  be  drawn  if  we  would  think 
coherently, 

A.  To  ”  know,”  in  the  highest  sense 
which  we  give  to  the  word,  is  to  be 
aware  (by  a  reflex  act)  that  we  really 
have  a  certain  given  perception.  It  is 
a  voluntary,  intelligent,  self-conscious 
act,  parallel  to  that  kind  of  memory 
which  we  before  distinguished  as  ‘‘  rec¬ 
ollection.” 

B.  We  also  say  we  “  know”  when  we 
do  not  use  a  reflex  act,  but  yet  have  a 
true  perception — a  perception  accom¬ 
panied  by  consciousness— as  when  we 
teach,  and  in  most  of  our  ordinary  in¬ 
tellectual  acts. 

C.  When  w'e  so  “  know”  a  thing  that 
it  can  be  d*ne  with  perfect  unconscious- 

'  ness,  we  cannot  be  said  to  ‘‘  know”  it 
intellectually,  although  in  doing  that 
thing  our  nervous  and  motor  mechanism 
acts  (in  response  to  sensational  stimuli) 
as  perfectly  as,  or  more  perfectly  than, 
in  our  conscious  activity.  The  ”  knowl¬ 
edge”  which  accompanies  such  “  un¬ 
conscious  action”  is  improperly  so 
called,  except  in  so  far  as  we  may  be 
able  to  direct  our  minds  to  its  percep¬ 
tion,  and  so  render  it  worthy  of  the 
name — as  we  have  seen  we  may  direct 
attention  to  our  unconscious  reminis¬ 
cences,  and  so  make  them  conscious 
ones.  In  the  same  way  then  in  which 
we  have  already  distinguished  such  acts 
of  memory  (while  unconscious)  as  sen¬ 
suous  memory,  so  we  may  distinguish 
such  acts  of  apprehension  (while  uncon- 


•  Uneonscious  Memory,  p.  30. 


scious)  as  jsensuous  cognition.  By  it  we 
can  understand,  to  a  certain  extent,  what 
may  be  the  V  knowledge”  or  ”  sensuous 
cognition”  of  mere  animals. 

D.  Besides  the  above  three  kinds 
of  apprehensions,  we  may  distinguish 
others  which  can  be  only  very  remotely, 
if  at  all,  compared  with  knowledge,  since 
they  can  never,  by  any  effort,  be  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  consciousness. 
Such  are  the  actions  of  our  organism  by 
which  it  responds  to  impressions  in  an 
orderly  and  appropriate  but  unfelt  man 
ner — the  intimate  actions  of  our  visceral 
organs,  which  can  be  modified,  within 
limits,  according  to  the  influence  brought 
to  bear  on  them,  as  we  may  see  in  the 
oarsman’s  hand,  the  blacksmith’s  arm, 
and  the  ballet-dancer’s  leg. 

If  such  actions  could  be  spoken  of  as 
in  any  sense  apprehensive,  they  would 
have  to  be  spoken  of  as  “  organic  cog¬ 
nitions,”  but  they  may  be  best  distin¬ 
guished  as  ”  organic  response"  or  ”  or¬ 
ganic  correspondence. '  ’ 

That  the  inorganic  world,  no  less 
than  the  organic,  is  instinct  with  reason, 
and  that  we  find  in  it  objective  condi¬ 
tions  which  correspond  with  our  subjec¬ 
tive  conceptions,  is  perfectly  true  ;  but 
when  once  the  profound  difference  be¬ 
tween  mere  organic  habit  and  intellect¬ 
ual  memory  is  apprehended,  there  will 
be  little  difficulty  in  recognising  the  yet 
greater  difference  between  ”  organic 
correspondence”  and  the  faithfulness  of 
inorganic  matter  to  the  laws  of  its  being. 

That  the  absence  of  consciousness  in 
actions  which  are  perfectly  performed, 
does  not  make  such  actions  into  acts  of 
”  perfect  knowledge,”  is  demonstrated 
by  every  calculating  machine.  No  sane 
person  can  say  that  such  a  machine 
”  possesses”  knowledge,  though  it  is 
true  that  it  ”  exhibits”  it.  Similarly  we 
must  refuse  to  apply  the  terms  ”  mem¬ 
ory”  and  ”  intelligence”  to  the  merely 
organic  activity  of  animals  and  plants. 

The  assertion  that  in  the  vegetal  and 
lowest  animal  forms  of  life, there  is  an 
innate  but  unconscious  intelligence,  is 
an  assertion  which  contains  an  inherent 
contradiction,  and  is  therefore  funda¬ 
mentally  irrational.  Anyone  who  says 
that  blind  actions  (in  which  no  end  is 
perceived  or  intended)  are  truly  intelli¬ 
gent  ones,  abuses  language.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  words  is  due  to  convention,  and 
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anyone  who  calls  such  actions  truly  in¬ 
telligent,  divides  himself  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  by  refusing  to  speak  their 
language. 

What  experience  have  we  which  can 
justify  such  a  conception  as  that  of 
“  unconscious  intelligence  ?”  We  are 
indeed  aware  of  a  multitude  of  actions 
which  are  evidently  the  outcome  of  in¬ 
telligence,  but  which  (like  the  analogous 
action  of  a  calculating  machine)  are 
performed  by  creatures  really  uncon¬ 
scious,  though  they  may  possess  consen- 
tience.  But  consciousness  is  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  all  those  actions  which 
we  know  to  be  intellectual  and  rational. 
Our  experience  then  contradicts  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
thing  as  “  unconscious  intelligence  ’’ 
Such  a  thing  is  indeed  no  true  concept, 
for  it  is  incapable  not  only  of  being  im¬ 
agined  but  also  of  being  really  conceived 
of.  It  resembles  such  unmeaning  ex¬ 
pressions  as  “  a  square  pentagon”  or  a 
”  pitch-dark  luminosity.” 

Nevertheless,  our  experience  is  in 
favor  of  the  existence  of  an  intelligence 
which  can  implant  in  and  elicit  from 
unconscious  bodies  activities  which  are 
intelligent  in  appearance  and  result. 
Thus  we  can  construct  calculating  ma¬ 
chines  and  train  animals  to  perform 
many  actions  which  have  a  delusive 
semblance  of  rationality. 

‘‘Truly  intelligent  action”  we  know 
as  being  intelligent  and  rational  in  its 
foresight,  and  therefore  as  necessarily 
conscious  in  the  very  principle  of  its 
being. 

”  Unconsciously  intelligent  action,” 
improperly  called  ”  intelligent  ”  or 
‘‘  wise,”  is  that  which  is  intelligent  and 
wise  only  as  to  its  results,  and  not  in 
the  innermost  principle  of  the  creatures 
(whether  living  or  mere  machines) 
which  perform  such  action.  To  speak 
technically,  we  have  ‘‘  formal  ”  and 
‘‘  material  ’’  intelligence,  as  we  have 
‘‘  formal  ”  and  ‘‘  material  ”  vice  and 
virtue.*  We  have  already  distinguished 
between  the  ‘‘  formal  ”  and  the  merely 

*  Thus  a  man  wishing  to  aid  another,  but 
who  by  miscalculation  causes  his  death,  does 
an  action  which  is  “  materially”  homicidal, 
though  “  formally”  his  action  is  a  virtuous 
one.  Similarly  a  man  may  be  ”  materially”  a 
bigamist  but  not  ”  formally,”  as  when  he  has 
married  a  second  wife  being  honestly  convinced 
that  his  first  wife  was  dead. 


‘‘  material  ”  discoverer  of  a  new  fossil, 
and  this  distinction  is  one  which  it  is 
most  important  to  bear  in  mind.  It  is 
the  failure  to  apprehend  this  distinction 
which  is  the  root  of  a  vast  number  of 
modern  philosophical  errors,  and  the 
error  which  consists  in  asserting  the 
reality  of  ”  unconscious  intelligence”  is 
one  of  them. 

In  fact  ‘‘  intelligence”  exists  very 
truly,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  the  admir¬ 
ably  directed  actions  blindly  performed 
by  living  beings.  It  is  not,  however, 
‘‘  formally”  in  them,  but  exists  formally 
in  their  ultimate  cause.  Nevertheless 
that  intelligence  is  so  implanted  within 
them  that  it  truly  exists  in  them  ‘‘  ma¬ 
terially”  though  it  is  not  ‘‘  formally”  in 
them. 

We  have  here,  then,  the  answer  to 
the  question,  ‘‘  What  is  the  rationality 
of  the  irrational  ?”  It  is  a  rationality 
which  is  very  really,  though  not  ma¬ 
terially,  present  in  the  irrational  world, 
while  it  is  formally  present  in  that 
world’s  cause  and  origin. 

To  every  Theist  this  answer  will  be  a 
satisfactory  one.  To  him  who  is  not  a 
Theist  there  is  no  really  satisfactory 
answer  possible.  This  is  a  question  not 
of  theology  but  of  pure  reason  antece¬ 
dent  to  all  theology.  To  reason,  and  to- 
reason  only,  I  appeal  when  I  affirm  that 
the  existence  of  a  constant,  pervading,, 
sustaining,  directing,  and  all-controlling., 
but  unfathomable  Intelligence  which  is- 
not  the  intelligence  of  irrational  creat-- 
ures  themselves,  is  the  supreme  truth- 
which  nature  eloquently  proclaims  to- 
him  who  with  unprejudiced  reason  and* 
loving  sympathy  will  carefully  consider 
her  ways.  He  can  hardly  fail  to  dis¬ 
cover,  immanent  in  the  material  uni¬ 
verse,  ‘‘  an  action  the  results  of  which 
harmonize  with  man’s  reason  ;  an  action 
which  is  orderly,  and  disaccords  with 
blind  chance,  or  ‘  a  fortuitous  concur¬ 
rence  of  atoms,’  but  which  ever  eludes 
his  grasp,  and  which  acts  in  modes  dif- 
erent  from  those  by  which  we  should 
attempt  to  accomplish  similar  ends.”  * 
For  myself,  I  am  bound  humbly  to  con¬ 
fess  that  the  more  I  study  nature  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  action 
of  this  all-pervading  but  inscrutable  and 


*  Lessens  from  Nature,  ch.  xii.  p.  374.  John 
Murray,  1876. 
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unimaginable  intelligence,  of  which  self- 
conscious  human  rationality  is  the  ut¬ 
terly  inadequate  image,  though  the  im- 
mage  attainable  by  us,  is  to  be  sought 
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the  sole  possible  explanation  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  but  undeniable  presence  in  nature 
of  a  rationality  in  that  which  is  in  itself 
irrational.  —  Fortnightly  Review. 
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White,  crimson,  emerald  green,  shin¬ 
ing  golden  yellow,  are  amongst  the 
colors  seen  in  the  eyes  of  birds.  In 
owls,  herons,  cormorants,  and  many 
other  tribes,  the  brightly-tinted  eye  is 
\incomparably  the  finest  feature  and  chief 
glory.  It  fixes  the  attention  at  once, 
appearing  like  a  splendid  gem,  for  which 
the  airy  bird-body  with  its  graceful  curves 
and  soft  tints  forms  an  appropriate  set¬ 
ting.  When  the  eye  closes  in  death,  the 
bird,  except  to  the  naturalist,  becomes  a 
mere  bundle  of  dead  feathers  :  crystal 
globes  may  be  put  into  the  empty  sockets, 
and  a  hold  life-imitating  attitude  given 
to  the  stuffed  specimen;  but  the  vitreous 
orbs  shoot  forth  no  life-like  flames,  the 
“passion  and  the  fire  whose  fountains 
are  within  “  have  vanished,  and  the  best 
work  of  the  taxidermist,  who  has  given 
a  life  to  his  bastard  art,  produces  in  the 
mind  only  sensations  of  irritation  and 
disgust.  In  museums,  where  limited 
space  stands  in  the  way  of  any  abortive 
attempts  at  copying  nature  too  closely, 
the  stufler’s  work  is  endurable  because 
useful;  but  in  a  drawing-room,  who  does 
not  close  his  eyes  or  turn  aside  to  avoid 
seeing  a  case  of  stuffed  birds — those  un¬ 
lovely  mementoes  of  death  in  their  gay 
plumes?  who  does  not  shudder,  albeit 
not  with  fear,  to  see  the  wild  cat,  filled 
with  straw,  yawning  horribly,  and  trying 
to  frighten  the  spectator  with  its  crockery 
glare  ?  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  sight 
I  had  of  the  late  Mr.  Gould’s  collection 
of  humming-birds  (now  in  the  National 
Museum),  shown  to  me  by  the  naturalist 
himself,  who  evidently  took  considerable 
pride  in  the  work  of  his  hands.  1  had 
just  left  tropical  nature  behind  me  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  unexpected  meeting 
with  a  transcript  of  it  in  a  dusty  room 
in  Bedford  Square  gave  me  quite  a  shock. 
Those  pellets  of  dead  feathers,  which  had 
long  ceased  to  sparkle  and  shine,  stuck 
with  wires— not  invisible — over  blossom¬ 


ing  cloth  and  tinsel  bushes,  how  melan¬ 
choly  they  made  me  feel ! 

Considering  the  bright  color  and  great 
splendor  of  some  eyes,  particularly  in 
birds,  it  seems  probable  that  in  these 
cases  the  organ  has  a  twofold  use:  first 
and  chiefly,  to  see ;  secondly,  to  intimi¬ 
date  an  adversary  with  those  luminous 
mirrors,  in  which  all  the  dangerous  fury 
of  a  creature  brought  to  bay  is  best  de¬ 
picted.  Throughout  nature  the  dark 
eye  predominates  ;  and  there  is  certainly 
a  great  depth  of  fierceness  in  the  dark 
eye  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  but  its  effect  is 
less  than  that  produced  by  the  vividly- 
colored  eye,  or  even  of  the  white  eye  of 
some  raptorial  species,  as.  for  instance, 
of  the  Asturina  pucherani.  Violent 
emotions  are  associated  in  our  minds — 
possibly,  also,  in  the  minds  of  other 
species — with  certain  colors.  Bright  red 
seems  the  appropriate  hue  of  anger  :  the 
poet  Herbert  even  calls  the  rose  “  angrie 
and  brave  ”  on  account  of  its  hue  :  and 
the  red  or  orange  certainly  expresses 
resentment  better  than  the  dark  eye. 
Even  a  very  slight  spontaneous  variation 
in  the  coloring  of  the  irides  might  give 
an  advantage  to  an  individual  for  natural 
selection  td  act  on  ;  for  we  can  see  in 
almost  any  living  creature  that  not  only 
in  its  perpetual  metaphorical  struggle 
for  existence  is  its  life  safeguarded  in 
many  ways;  but  when  protective  resem¬ 
blances,  flight,  and  instincts  of  conceal¬ 
ment  all  fail,  and  it  is  compelled  to 
engage  in  a  real  struggle  with  a  living 
adversary,  it  is  provided  for  such  oc¬ 
casions  with  another  set  of  defences. 
Language  and  attitudes  of  defiance  come 
into  play  ;  feathers  or  hairs  are  erected  ; 
beaks  snap  and  strike,  or  teeth  are 
gnashed,  and  the  mouth  foams  or  spits; 
the  body  puffs  out ;  wings  are  waved  or 
feet  stamped  on  the  ground,  and  many 
other  gestures  of  rage  are  practised.  It 
is  not  possible  to  believe  that  the  color- 
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ing  of  the  crystal  globes,  towards  which 
an  opponent’s  sight  is  first  directed,  and 
which  most  vividly  exhibit  the  raging 
emotions  within,  can  have  been  entirely 
neglected  as  a  means  of  defence  by  the 
principle  %f  selection  in  nature.  For  all 
these  reasons  I  believe  the  bright-colored 
eye  is  an  improvement  on  the  dark  eye. 

Man  has  been  very  little  improved  in 
thi.s  direction,  the  dark  eye,  except  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  having  been,  until 
recent  times,  almost  or  quite  universal. 
The  blue  eye  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
advantage  for  man  in  a  state  of  nature, 
being  mild  where  fierceness  of  expression 
is  required ;  it  is  almost  unknown  amongst 
the  inferior  creatures ;  and  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  appearance  of  the 
eye  is  less  important  to  man’s  welfare 
than  it  is  to  that  of  other  species  can  we 
account  for  its  survival  in  a  branch  of 
the  human  race.  Little,  however,  as 
the  human  eye  has  changed,  assuming 
it  to  have  been  dark  originally,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  spontaneous  variation  in 
individuals,  light  hazel  and  blue-grey 
being  apparently  the  most  variable.  I 
have  found  curiously  marked  and  spotted 
eyes  not  uncommon;  in  some  instances 
the  spots  being  so  black,  round,  and 
large  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of 
eyes  with  clusters  of  pupils  on  them.  I 
have  known  one  person  with  large  brown 
spots  on  light  blue-grey  eyes,  whose 
children  all  inherited  the  peculiarity  ;  also 
another  with  reddish  hazel  irides  thickly 
marked  with  fine  characters  resembling 
Greek  letters.  This  person  was  an 
Argentine  of  Spanish  blood,  and  was 
called  by  his  neighbors  ojos  escritos,  or 
written  eyes.  It  struck  me  as  a  very 
curious  circumstance  that  these  eyes, 
both  in  their  ground  color  and  the  form 
and  disposition  of  the  markings  traced 
on  them,  were  precisely  like  the  eyes  of 
a  common  species  of  grebe,  Podiceps 
rollandi.  But  we  look  in  vain  amongst 
men  for  the  splendid  crimson,  fiaming 
yellow,  or  startling  white  orbs  which 
would  have  made  the  dark-skinned  brave 
inspired  by  violent  emotions  a  being 
terrible  to  see.  Nature  has  neglected 
man  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  to  remedy 
the  omission  that  he  stains  his  face  with 
bright  pigments  and  crowns  his  head 
with  eagles’  barred  plumes. 

Bright-colored  eyes  in  many  species 
are  probably  due,  like  ornaments  and 


gaudy  plumage,  to  sexual  selection.  The 
quality  of  shining  in  the  dark,  however, 
possessed  by  many  nocturnal  and  semi- 
nocturnal  species,  has  always,  I  believe, 
a  hostile  purpose.  When  found  in  in¬ 
offensive  species,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
lemurs,  it  can  only  be  attributed  to 
mimicry,  and  this  would  be  a  parallel 
case  with  butterflies  mimicking  the  brill¬ 
iant  “  warning  colors”  of  other  species 
on  which  birds  do  not  prey.  Cats 
amongst  mammals,  and  owls  amongst 
birds,  have  been  most  highly  favored ; 
but  to  the  owls  the  palm  must  be  given. 
The  feline  eyes,  as  of  a  puma  or  wild 
cat,  blazing  with  wrath,  are  wonderful 
to  see  ;  sometimes  the  sight  of  them 
affects  one  like  an  electric  shock  ;  but 
for  intense  brilliance  and  quick  changes, 
the  dark  orbs  kindling  with  the  startling 
suddenness  of  a  cloud  illuminated  by 
flashes  of  lightning,  the  yellow  globes  of 
the  owl  are  unparalleled.  Some  readers 
might  think  my  language  exaggerated. 
Descriptions  of  bright  sunsets  and  of 
storms  with  thunder  and  lightning  would, 
no  doubt,  sound  extravagant  to  one 
who  had  never  witnessed  these  phe¬ 
nomena.  'fhose  only  who  spend  years 
“conversing  with  wild  animals  in  desert 
places,”  to  quote  Azara’s  words,  know 
that,  as  with  the  atmosphere,  so  with 
animal  life,  there  are  special  moments; 
and  that  a  creature  presenting  a  very 
sorry  appearance  dead  in  a  museum, 
or  living  in  captivity,  may,  when  hard 
pressed  and  fighting  for  life  in  its  own 
fastness,  be  sublimed  by  its  fury  into  a 
weird  and  terrible  object. 

Nature  has  many  surprises  for  those 
who  wait  on  her  :  one  of  the  greatest  she 
ever  favored  me  with  was  the  sight  of  a 
wounded  Magellanic  eagle-owl  I  shot  on 
the  Rio  Negro  in  Patagonia.  The  haunt 
of  this  bird  was  an  island  in  the  river, 
overgrown  with  giant  grasses  and  tall 
willows,  leafless  now,  for  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  winter.  Here  1  sought  for 
and  found  him  waiting  on  his  perch  for 
the  sun  to  set.  He  eyed  me  so  calmly 
when  I  aimed  my  gun,  I  scarcely  had 
the  heart  to  pull  the  trigger.  He  had 
reigned  there  so  long,  the  feudal  tyrant 
of  that  remote  wilderness  ?  Many  a 
water-rat,  stealing  like  a  shadow  along 
the  margin  between  the  deep  stream  and 
the  giant  rushes,  he  had  snatched  away 
to  death  ;  many  a  spotted  wild  pigeon 
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had  woke  on  its  perch  at  night  with  his 
cruel  crooked  talons  piercing  its  flesh  ; 
and  beyond  the  valley  on  the  bushy  up¬ 
lands  many  a  crested  tinamou  had  been 
slain  on  her  nest  and  her  beautiful  glossy 
dark  green  eggs  left  to  grow  pale  in  the 
sun  and  wind,  the  little  lives  that  were 
in  them  dead  because  of  their  mother’s 
death.  But  I  wanted  that  bird  badly, 
and  hardened  my  heart :  the  “demoni¬ 
acal  laughter  ’’  with  which  he  had  so 
often  answered  the  rushing  sound  of  the 
swift  black  river  at  eventide  would  be 
heard  no  more.  I  fired  :  he  swerved  on 
his  perch,  remained  suspended  for  a  few 
moments,  then  slowly  flattered  down. 
Behind  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen  was 
a  great  mass  of  tangled  dark-green  grass, 
out  of  which  rose  the  tail,  slender  boles  of 
the  trees  ;  overhead  through  the  fretwork 
of  leafless  twigs  the^ky  was  flushed  with 
tender  roseate  tints,  for  the  sun  had  now 
gone  down  and  the  surface  of  the  earth 
was  in  shadow.  There,  in  such  a  scene, 
and  with  the  wintry  quiet  of  the  desert 
over  it  all,  I  found  my  victim  stung  by 
his  wounds  to  fury  and  prepared  for  the 
last  supreme  effort.  Even  in  repose 
he  is  a  big  eagle-like  bird  :  now  his  ap¬ 
pearance  was  quite  altered,  and  in  the 
dim,  uncertain  light  he  looked  gigantic 
in  size — a  monster  of  strange  form  and 
terrible  aspect.  Each  particular  feather 
stood  out  on  end,  the  tawny  barred  tail 
spread  out  like  a  fan,  the  immense  tiger- 
colored  wings  wide  open  and  rigid,  so 
that  as  the  bird,  that  had  clutched  the 
grass  with  his  great  feathered  claws, 
swayed  his  body  slowly  from  side  to 
side — just  as  a  snake  about  to  strike 
sways  its  head,  or  as  an  angry  watchful 
cat  moves  its  tail — first  the  tip  of  one, 
then  of  the  other  wing  touched  the 
ground.  The  black  horns  stood  erect, 
while  in  the  centre  of  the  wheel-shaped 
head  the  beak  snapped  incessantly,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  sound  resembling  the  clicking 
of  a  sewing-machine.  This  was  a  suit¬ 
able  setting  for  the  pair  of  magnificent 
furious  eyes,  on  which  I  gazed  with  a 
kind  of  fascination,  not  unmixed  with 
fear  when  I  remembered  the  agony  of 
pain  suffered  on  former  occasions  from 
sharp,  crooked  talons  driven  into  me  to 
the  bone.  The  irides  were  of  a  bright 
orange  color,  but  every  time  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  approach  the  bird  they 
kindled  into  great  globes  of  quivering 


yellow  flame,  the  black  pupils  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  scintillating  crimson  light 
which  threw  out  minute  yellow  sparks 
into  the  air.  When  I  retired  from  the 
bird  this  preternatural  fiery  aspect  would 
instantly  vanish. 

The  dragon  eyes  of  that  Magellanic 
owl  haunt  me  till  now,  and  when  I  re¬ 
member  them,  the  bird’s  death  still  weighs 
on  my  conscience,  albeit  by  killing  it  I 
bestowed  on  it  that  dusty  immortality 
which  is  the  portion  of  stuffed  specimens 
in  a  museum. 

The  question  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
fiery  scintillating  appearance  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  one  very  hard  to  answer,  but  it  will 
force  itself  on  the  mind.  When  experi¬ 
menting  on  the  bird,  I  particularly  noticed 
that  every  time  I  retired  the  nictitating 
membrane  would  immediately  cover  the 
eyes  and  obscure  them  for  some  time, 
as  they  will  when  an  owl  is  confronted 
with  strong  sunlight ;  and  this  gave  me 
the  impression  that  the  fiery,  flashing 
appearance  was  accompanied  with,  or 
followed  by,  a  burning  or  smarting  sen¬ 
sation.  I  will  here  quote  a  very  sug¬ 
gestive  passage  from  a  letter  on  this 
subject  written  to  me  by  a  gentleman 
of  great  attainments  in  science  :  “  Eyes 
certainly  do  shine  in  the  dark — some 
eyes,  e.  g.  those  of  cats  and  owls ; 
and  the  scintillation  you  speak  of  is 
probably  another  form  of  the  phenom¬ 
enon.  It  probably  depends  upon  some 
extra-sensibility  of  the  retina  analogous 
to  what  exists  in  the  molecular  constitu¬ 
tion  of  sulphide  of  calcium  and  other 
phosphorescent  substances.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  in  the  scinttllation.  We  know 
that  light  of  this  character  has  its  source 
in  the  heat  vibrations  of  molecules  at 
the  temperature  of  incandescence,  and 
the  electric  light  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  A  possible  explanation  is  that 
supra-sensitive  retinae  in  times  of  excite¬ 
ment  become  increasedly  phosphores¬ 
cent,  and  the  same  excitement  causes  a 
change  in  the  curvature  of  the  lens,  so 
that  the  light  is  focussed,  and  pro  tanto 
brightened  into  sparks.  Seeing  how 
little  we  know  of  natural  forces,  it  may 
be  that  what  we  call  light  in  such  a  case 
is  eye  speaking  to  eye — an  emanation 
from  the  window  of  one  brain  into  the 
window  of  another.’’ 

The  theory  here  suggested  that  the 
fiery  appearance  is  only  another  form  of 
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the  phosphorescent  light  found  in  some 
eyes,  if  correct,  would  go  far  towards 
disposing  of  all  those  cases  one  hears 
and  reads  about— some  historical  ones 
— of  human  eyes  flashing  fire  and  blaz'ng 
with  wrath.  Probably  all  such  descrip¬ 
tions  are  merely  poetic  exaggerations. 
One  would  not  look  for  these  fiery  eyes 
amongst  the  peaceful  children  of  civili¬ 
zation,  who,  when  they  make  war,  do  so 
without  anger,  and  kill  their  enemies  by 
machinery,  without  even  seeing  them  ; 
but  amongst  savage  or  semi-savage  men, 
carnivorous  in  their  diet,  fierce  in  dis¬ 
position,  and  extremely  violent  in  their 
passions.  It  is  precisely  amongst  people 
of  this  description  that  I  have  lived  a 
great  deal.  I  have  often  seen  them 
frenzied  with  excitement,  their  faces 
white  as  ashes,  hair  erect,  and  eyes 
dropping  great  tears  of  rage,  but  I  have 
never  seen  anything  in  them  even  ap¬ 
proaching  to  that  fiery  appearance  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  owl. 

Nature  has  done  comparatively  little 
for  the  human  eye,  not  only  in  denying 
it  the  terrifying  splendors  found  in  some 
other  species,  but  also  in  the  minor 
merit  of  beauty ;  yet  here,  when  we 
consider  how  much  sexual  selection  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  eye,  a  great  deal 
might  have  been  expected.  When  going 
about  the  world  one  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  various  races  and  tribes  of  men, 
differing  in  the  color  of  their  skins  and 
in  the  climates  and  conditions  they  live 
in,  ought  to  have  differently  colored  eyes. 
In  Brazil,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the 
magnificent  appearance  of  many  of  the 
negro  women  I  saw  there  :  well-formed, 
tall,  majestic  creatures,  often  appropri¬ 
ately  clothed  in  loose  white  gowns  and 
white  turban-like  headdresses  ;  while  on 
their  round  polished  blue-black  arms 
they  wore  silver  armlets.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  pale  golden  irides,  as  in  the 
intensely  black  tyrant-bird  Lichenops, 
would  have  given  a  finishing  glory  to 
these  sable  beauties,  completing  their 
strange  unique  loveliness.  Again,  in  that 
exquisite  type  of  female  beauty  which 
we  see  in  the  white  girl  with  a  slight 
infusion  of  negro  blood,  giving  the 
graceful  frizzle  to  the  hair,  the  purple- 
red  hue  to  the  lips,  and  the  dusky 
terra-cotta  tinee  to  the  skin,  an  eye 
more  suitable  than  the  dark  dull  brown 
would  have  been  the  intense  orange 


brown  seen  in  the  lemur’s  eye.  For 
many  very  dark-skinned  tribes  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  the  ruby-red  iris 
could  be  imagined  ;  while  sea-green  eyes 
would  have  best  suited  dusky-pale  Poly¬ 
nesians  and  languid  peaceful  tribes 
like  that  one  described  in  Tennyson’s 
poem  : — 

And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  pale. 

Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame. 

The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters  came. 

Since  w-e  cannot  have  the  eyes  we 
should  like  best  to  have,  let  us  consider 
those  that  nature  has  given  us.  The 
incomparable  beauty  of  the  ’’emerald 
eye”  has  been  greatly  praised  by  the 
poets,  particularly  by  those  of  Spain. 
Emerald  eyes,  if  they  only  existed,  would 
certainly  be  beautiful  beyond  all  others, 
especially  if  set  off  with  dark  or  black 
hair  and  that  dim  pensive  creamy  pallor 
of  the  skin  frequently  seen  in  warm 
climates,  and  which  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  rosy  complexion  prevalent  in 
northern  regions,  though  not  so  lasting. 
But  either  they  do  not  exist  or  else  I 
have  been  very  unfortunate,  for  after 
long  seeking  I  am  compelled  to  confess 
that  never  yet  have  I  been  gratified  by 
the  sight  of  emerald  eyes.  I  have  seen 
eyes  called  green,  that  is,  eyes  with  a 
greenish  tinge  or  light  in  them,  but  they 
were  not  the  eyes  I  sought.  One  can 
easily  forgive  the  poets  their  misleading 
descriptions,  since  they  are  not  trust¬ 
worthy  guides,  and  very  often,  like 
Humpty  Dumpty  in  “Through  the 
Looking  Glass,  ’  make  words  do  “extra 
work.’’  For  sober  fact  one  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  to  men  of  science ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  while  these  complain  that 
we — the  unscientific  ones — are  without 
any  settled  and  correct  ideas  about  the 
color  of  our  own  eyes,  they  have  endorsed 
the  poet’s  fable,  and  have  even  taken 
considerable  pains  to  persuade  the  world 
of  its  truth.  Dr.  Paul  Broca  is  their 
greatest  authority.  In  his  “  Manual  for 
Anthropologists’’  he  divides  human  eyes 
into  four  distinct  types — orange,  green, 
blue,  grey ;  and  these  four  again  into 
five  varieties  each.  The  symmetry  of 
such  a  classification  suggests  at  once  that 
it  is  an  arbitrary  one.  Why  orange,  for 
instance  ?  Light  hazel,  clay  color,  red, 
dull  brown,  cannot  properly  be  called 
orange  ;  but  the  division  requires  the 
five  supposed  varieties  of  the  dark  pig- 
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mcnted  eye  to  be  grouped  under  one 
name,  and  because  there  is  yellow  pig¬ 
ment  in  some  dark  eyes  they  are  all 
called  orange.  Again,  to  make  the  five 
grey  varieties  the  lightest  grey  is  made 
so  light  that  only  when  placed  on  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  does  it  show  grev  at  all : 
but  there  is  always  some  color  in  the 
human  skin,  so  that  Broca’s  eye  would 
appear  absolutely  white  by  contrast — a 
thing  unheard  of  in  nature.  Then  we 
have  green,  beginning  wilh  the  palest 
sage  green,  and  up  through  grass  green 
and  emerald  green,  to  the  deepest  sea 
green  and  the  green  of  the  holly  leaf. 
Do  such  eyes  exist  in  nature  ?  In  theory 
they  do.  The  blue  eye  is  blue,  and  the 
grey  grey,  because  in  such  eyes  there  is 
no  yellow  or  brown  pigment  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  iris  to  prevent  the  dark 
purple  pigment — the  uvea — on  the  inner 
surface  from  being  seen  through  the 
membrane,  which  has  different  degrees 
of  opacity,  making  the  eye  appear  grey, 
light  or  dark  blue,  or  pur|>le,  as  the  case 
may  be.  When  yellow  pigment  is  de¬ 
posited  in  small  quantity  on  the  outer 
membrane,  then  it  should,  according  to 
the  theory,  blend  with  the  inner  blue 
and  make  green.  Unfortunately  for  the 
anthropologists,  it  doesn’t.  It  only  gives 
in  some  cases  the  greenish  variable  tinge 
I  have  mentioned,  but  nothing  approach¬ 
ing  to  the  decided  greens  of  Broca’s 
tables.  Given  an  eye  with  the  right 
degree  of  translucency  in  the  membrane 
and  a  very  thin  deposit  of  yellow  pigment 
spread  equally  over  the  surface  ;  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  a  perfectly  green  iris. 
Nature,  however,  does  not  proceed  quite 
in  this  way.  The  yellow  pigment  varies 
greatly  in  hue ;  it  is  muddy  yellow, 
brown,  or  earthy  color,  and  it  never 
spreads  itself  uniformly  over  the  surface, 
but  occurs  in  patches  grouped  about  the 
pupil  and  spreads  in  dull  rays  or  lines 
and  spots,  so  that  the  eye  which  science 
says  “ought  to  be  called  green’’  is 
usually  a  very  dull  blue-grey  or  brownish- 
blue,  or  clay  color,  and  in  some  rare 
instances  shows  a  changeable  greenish 
hue. 

In  the  remarks  accompanying  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Anthropomentric  Committee 
of  the  British  Association  for  i88i  and 
1883,  it  is  said  that  green  eyes  are  more 
common  than  the  tables  indicate,  and 
that  eyes  that  should  properly  be  called 


green,  owing  to  the  popular  prejudice 
against  that  term,  have  been  recorded  as 
grey  or  some  other  color. 

Does  any  such  prejudice  exist  ?  or  is 
it  necessary  to  4^0  about  with  the  open 
manual  in  bur  hands  to  know  a  green 
eye  when  we  see  one?  No  doubt  the 
“popular  prejudice”  is  supposed  to 
have  its  origin  in  Shakespeare  s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  jealousy  as  a  green-eyed  monster  ; 
but  if  Shakespeare  has  any  great  weight 
with  the  popular  mind  the  prejudice 
ought  to  be  the  other  way,  since  he  is 
one  of  those  who  sing  the  splendors  of 
the  green  eye. 

Thus,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ; — 

The  eagle,  madam. 

Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye 

As  Paris  hath. 

The  lines  are,  however,  nonsense,  as 
green-eyed  eagles  have  no  existence  ;  and 
perhaps  the  question  of  the  popular 
prejudice  is  not  worth  arguing  about. 

If  we  could  leave  out  the  mixed  or 
neutral  eyes,  which  are  in  a  transitional 
state — blue  eyes  with  some  daik  pigment 
obscuring  their  blueness,  and  making 
them  quite  unclassihable,  as  no  two  pairs 
of  eyes  are  found  alike — then  all  eyes 
might  be  divided  into  two  great  natural 
orders,  those  with  and  those  without  pig¬ 
ment  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  mem¬ 
brane.  They  could  not  be  called  light 
and  dark  eyes,  since  many  hazel  eyes 
are  really  lighter  than  purple  and  dark 
grey  eyes.  They  might,  however,  be 
simply  called  brown  and  blue  eyes,  for 
in  all  eyes  with  the  outer  pigment  there 
is  brown,  or  something  scarcely  distin¬ 
guishable  from  brown  ;  and  all  eyes  with¬ 
out  pigment,  even  the  purest  greys,  have 
some  blueness. 

Brown  eyes  express  animal  passions 
rather  than  intellect,  and  the  higher 
moral  feelings.  They  are  frequently 
equalled  in  their  own  peculiar  kind  of 
eloquence  by  the  brown  or  dark  eyes  in 
civilised  dogs.  In  animals  there  is,  in 
fact,  often  an  exaggerated  eloquence  of 
expression.  To  judge  from  their  eyes, 
caged  cats  and  eagles  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  are  all  furred  and  feathered 
Bonnivards.  Even  in  the  most  intellect¬ 
ual  of  men  the  brown  eye  speaks  more  of 
the  heart  than  of  the  head.  In  the  in¬ 
ferior  creatures  the  black  eye  is  always 
keen  and  cunning  or  else  soft  and  mild, 
as  in  fawns,  doves,  aquatic  birds,  etc.  ; 
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and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  man  also 
the  black  eye — dark  brown  iris  with  large 
pupil — generally  has  one  or  the  other 
of  these  predominant  expressions.  Of 
course,  in  highly-civilised  communities, 
individual  exceptions  are  extremely  nu¬ 
merous.  Spanish  and  negro  women 
have  wonderfully  soft  and  loving  eyes, 
while  the  cunning  weasel-like  eye  is  com¬ 
mon  everywhere,  especially  amongst 
Asiatics.  In  high-caste  Orientals  the 
keen,  cunning  look  has  been  rehned  and 
exalted  to  an  expression  of  marvellous 
subtlety — the  finest  expression  of  which 
the  black  eye  is  capable. 

The  blue  eye — all  blues  and  greys 
being  here  included — is,  par  excellente, 
the  eye  of  intellectual  man  ;  that  outer 
warm-colored  pigment  hanging  like  a 
cloud,  as  it  were,  over  the  brain  absorbs 
its  most  spiritual  emanations,  so  that 
only  when  it  is  quite  blown  away  are  we 
able  to  look  into  the  soul,  forgetting 
man’s  kinship  with  the  brutes.  When 
one  is  unaccustomed  to  it  from  always 
living  with  dark-eyed  races,  the  blue  eye 
seems  like  an  anomaly  in  nature,  if  not 
a  positive  blunder  ;  for  its  power  of 
expressing  the  lower  and  commonest 
instincts  and  passions  of  our  race  is 
comparatively  limited ;  and  in  cases 
where  the  higher  faculties  are  unde¬ 
veloped  it  seems  vacant  and  meaningless. 
Add  to  this  that  the  ethereal  blue  color 
is  associated  in  the  mind  with  atmos¬ 
pheric  phenomena  rather  than  with  solid 
matter,  inorganic  or  animal.  It  is  the 
hue  of  the  void,  expressionless  sky ;  of 
shadows  on  far-off  hill  and  cloud  ;  of 
water  under  certain  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  of  the  unsubstantial 
summer  haze. 

Whose  margin  fades 
Forever  and  forever  as  I  move. 

In  organic  nature  we  only  find  the 
hue  sparsely  used  in  the  quickly-perish¬ 
ing  flowers  of  some  frail  plants  ;  while  a 
few  living  things  of  free  and  buoyant 
motions,  like  birds  and  butterflies,  have 
been  touched  on  the  wings  with  the 
celestial  tint  only  to  make  them  more 
aerial  in  appearance.  Only  in  man,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  gross  materialism  of 
nature,  and  in  whom  has  been  developed 
the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind,  do  we 
see  the  full  beauty  and  significance  of 
the  blue  eye — the  eye,  that  is,  without 
the  interposing  cloud  of  dark  pigment 


covering  it.  In  the  recently-published 
biography  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the 
author  says  of  him  :  “  His  eyes  were 
large,  dark  blue,  brilliant,  and  full  of  va¬ 
ried  expression.  Bayard  Taylor  used  to 
say  that  they  were  the  only  eyes  he  ever 
knew  to  flash  fire.  .  .  .  While  he  was  yet 
at  college,  an  old  gypsy  woman,  meeting 
him  suddenly  in  a  woodland  path,  gazed 
at  him  and  asked,  ‘  Are  you  a  man  or 
an  angel  ?’  ”  Mrs.  Hawthorne  says  in 
one  of  her  letters  quoted  in  the  book  : 
“The  flame  of  his  eyes  consumed  com¬ 
pliment,  cant,  sham,  and  falsehood ; 
while  the  most  wretched  sinners — so 
many  of  whom  came  to  confess  to  him 
— met  in  his  glance  such  a  pity  and  sym¬ 
pathy  that  they  ceased  to  be  afraid  of 
God  and  began  to  return  to  him.  .  .  .  / 
never  dared  gaze  at  him.,  even  /,  unless  his 
lids  were  down. ' ' 

I  think  we  have,  most  of  us,  seen  eyes 
like  these — eyes  which  one  rather  avoids 
meeting,  because  when  met  one  is  startled 
by  the  sight  of  a  naked  human  soul 
brought  so  near.  One  person,  at  least, 
I  have  known  to  whom  the  above  de¬ 
scription  would  apply  in  every  particular; 
a  man  whose  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  was  of  the  highest  order,  and 
who  perished  at  the  age  of  thirty,  a 
martyr,  like  the  late  Dr.  Rabbeth,  in 
the  cause  of  science  and  humanity. 

How  very  strange,  then,  that  savage 
man  should  have  been  endowed  with  this 
eye  unsuited  to  express  the  instincts  and 
passions  of  savages,  but  able  to  express 
that  intelligent  and  high  moral  feeling 
which  a  humane  civilisation  was,  long 
ages  after,  to  develop  in  his  torpid  brain! 
.A  fact  like  this  seems  to  fit  in  with  that 
flattering,  fascinating,  ingenious  hypoth¬ 
esis  invented  by  Mr.  Wallace  to  account 
for  facts  which,  according  to  the  theory 
of  natural  selection,  ought  not  to  exist. 
But,  alas  !  that  beautiful  hypothesis  fails 
to  convince.  Even  the  most  degraded 
races  existing  on  the  earth  possess  a 
language  and  the  social  state,  religion,  a 
moral  code,  laws,  and  a  species  of  civ¬ 
ilisation  ;  so  that  there  is  a  great  gulf 
between  them  and  the  highest  ape  that 
lives  in  the  woods.  And  as  far  back  as 
we  can  go  this  has  been  the  condition  of 
the  human  race,  the  real  primitive  man 
having  left  no  writing  on  the  rocks.  In 
the  far  dim  past  he  still  appears,  naked, 
standing  erect,  and  with  a  brain  “  larger 
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than  it  need  be,  ’  according  to  the  theory;  period  of  time,  the  reason  is,  that  while 
so  that  of  the  oldest  pre-historic  skull  the  goddess  Elaboration  has  held  him 
yet  discovered  Professor  Huxley  is  able  by  one  hand,  endeavoring  ever  to  lead 
to  say  that  it  is  a  skull  which  might  have  him  onwards,  the  other  hand  has  been 
contained  the  brains  of  a  philosopher  or  clasped  by  Degeneration,  which  may  be 
of  a  savage.  We  can  only  conclude  that  personified  as  a  beauteous  and  guileful 
we  are  divided  by  a  very  thin  partition  nymph  whose  fascinations  have  had  as 
from  those  we  call  savages  in  our  pride  ;  much  weight  with  him  as  the  wisdom  of 
and  that  if  man  has  continued  on  the  the  goddess. — Gmileman  s  Magazine. 
earth,  changing  but  little,  for  so  vast  a 
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“  The  Atlantosaurus,’  said  I,  point¬ 
ing  affectionately  with  a  wave  of  my  left 
hand  to  all  that  was  immortal  of  that 
extinct  reptile,  “  is  estimated  to  have 
had  a  total  length  of  one  hundred  feet, 
and  was  probably  the  very  biggest  lizard 
that  ever  lived,  even  in  Western  Amer¬ 
ica,  where  his  earthly  remains  were  first 
disinhumed  by  an  enthusiastic  ex¬ 
plorer.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  my  friend  answered  ab¬ 
stractedly.  ”  Of  course,  of  course  ; 
things  were  all  so  very  big  in  those  days, 
you  know,  my  dear  fellow.” 

”  Excuse  me,”  I  replied  with  polite 
incredulity  ;  “  I  really  don’t  know  to 
what  particular  period  of  time  the  phrase 
*  in  those  days  ’  may  be  supposed  pre¬ 
cisely  to  refer.” 

My  friend  shuffled  inside  his  coat  a 
little  uneasily.  (I  will  admit  that  I  was 
taking  a  mean  advantage  of  him.  The 
professorial  lecture  in  private  life,  espe¬ 
cially  when  followed  by  a  strict  exami¬ 
nation,  is  quite  undeniably  a  most  intol¬ 
erable  nuisance.)  ”  Well,”  he  said,  in 
a  crusty  voice,  after  a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion,  ”  I  mean,  you  know,  in  geological 
times  .  .  .  well,  there,  my  dear  fellow, 
things  used  all  to  be  so  very  big  in  those 
days,  usedn’t  they?’’ 

1  took  compassion  upon  him  and  let 
him  off  easily.  ”  You’ve  had  enough 
of  the  museum,”  I  said  with  magnani¬ 
mous  self-denial.  ”  The  Atlantosaurus 
has  broken  the  camel’s  back.  Let’s  go 
and  have  a  quiet  cigarette  in  the  park 
outside.” 

But  if  you  suppose,  reader,  that  I  am 
going  to  carry  my  forbearance  so  far  as 
to  let  you,  too,  off  the  remainder  of  that 
geological  disquisition,  you  are  certainly 
very  much  mistaken.  A  discourse  which 


would  be  quite  unpardonable  in  social 
intercourse  may  be  freely  admitted  in 
the  privacy  of  print ;  because,  you  see, 
while  you  can’t  easily  tell  a  man  that  his 
conversation  bores  you  (though  some 
people  just  avoid  doing  so  by  an  infin¬ 
itesimal  fraction),  you  can  shut  up  a 
book  whenever  you  like,  without  the 
very  faintest  or  remotest  risk  of  hurt¬ 
ing  the  author’s  delicate  susceptibili¬ 
ties. 

The  subject  of  my  discourse  naturally 
divides  itself,  like  the  conventional  ser¬ 
mon,  into  two  heads — the  precise  date 
of  ”  geological  times,”  and  the  exact 
bigness  of  the  animals  that  lived  in 
them.  And  I  may  as  well  begin  by  an¬ 
nouncing  my  general  conclusion  at  the 
very  outset ;  first,  that  ”  those  days” 
never  existed  at  all  ;  and  secondly,  that 
the  animals  which  now  inhabit  this  par¬ 
ticular  planet  are,  on  the  whole,  about 
as  big,  taken  in  the  lump,  as  any  pre¬ 
vious  contemporary  fauna  that  ever  lived 
at  any  one  time  together  upon  its  change¬ 
ful  surface.  I  know  that  to  announce 
this  sad  conclusion  is  to  break  down  one 
more  universal  and  cherished  belief : 
everybody  considers  that  "  geological 
animals”  were  ever  so  much  bigger  than 
their  modern  representatives  ;  but  the 
interests  of  truth  should  always  be  par¬ 
amount,  and  if  the  trade  of  an  iconoclast 
is  a  somewhat  cruel  one,  it  is  at  least  a 
necessary  function*  in  a  world  so  ludi¬ 
crously  overstocked  with  popular  delu¬ 
sions  as  this  erring  planet. 

What,  then,  is  the  ordinary  idea  of 
“  geological  time”  in  the  minds  of  peo¬ 
ple  like  my  good  friend  who  refused  to 
discuss  with  me  the  exact  antiquity  of 
the  Atlantosaurian  ?  They  think  of  it 
all  as  immediate  and  contemporaneous, 
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a  vast  panorama  of  innumerable  ages 
being  all  crammed  for  them  on  to  a 
single  mental  sheet,  in  which  the  dodo 
and  the  moa  hob-an’-nob  amicably  with 
the  pterodactyl  and  the  ammonite  ;  in 
which  the  tertiary  megatherium  goes 
cheek  by  jowl  with  the  secondary  dein- 
osaurs  and  the  primary  trilobites  ;  in 
which  the  huge  herbivores  of  the  Paris 
Basin  are  supposed  to  have  browsed  be¬ 
neath  the  gigantic  club-mosses  of  the 
Carboniferous  period,  and  to  have  been 
successfully  hunted  by  the  great  marine 
lizards  and  flying  dragons  of  the  Juras¬ 
sic  Epoch.  Such  a  picture  is  really  just 
as  absurd,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
a  thousand  times  absurder,  than  if  one 
were  to  speak  of  those  grand  old  times 
when  Homer  and  Virgil  smoked  their 
pipes  together  in  the  Mermaid  Tavern, 
while  Shakespere  and  Moli^re,  crowned 
with  summer  roses,  sipped  their  Fal- 
ernian  at  their  ease  beneath  the  whisper¬ 
ing  palmwoods  of  the  Nevsky  Prospect, 
and  discussed  the  details  of  the  play 
they  were  to  produce  to-morrow  in  the 
crowded  Colosseum,  on  the  occasion  of 
Napoleon’s  reception  at  Memphis  by 
his  victorious  brother  emperors,  Ramses 
and  Sardanapalus.  This  is  not,  as  the 
inexperienced  reader  may  at  first  sight 
imagine,  a  literal  transcript  from  one  of 
the  glowing  descriptions  that  crowd  the 
beautiful  pages  of  Ouida  ;  it  is  a  faint  at¬ 
tempt  to  parallel  in  the  brief  moment  of 
historical  time  the  glaring  anachronisms 
perpetually  committed  as  regards  the 
vast  laps  of  geological  chronology  even 
by  well-informed  and  intelligent  people. 

We  must  remember,  then,  that  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  geological  time  we  are  dealing 
with  a  positively  awe-inspiring  and 
unimaginable  series  of  aeons,  each  of 
which  occupied  its  own  enormous  and 
incalculable  epoch,  and  each  of  which 
saw  the  dawn,  the  rise,  the  culmination, 
and  the  downfall  of  innumerable  types 
of  plant  and  animal.  On  the  cosmic 
clock,  by  whose  pendulum  alone  we  can 
faintly  measure  the  dim  ages  behind  us, 
the  brief  lapse  of  historical  time,  from 
the  earliest  of  Egyptian  dynasties  to  the 
events  narrated  in  this  evening’s  Pall 
Mall,  is  less  than  a  second,  less  than  a 
unit,  less  than  the  smallest  item  by  which 
we  can  possibly  guide  our  blind  calcula¬ 
tions.  To  a  geologist  the  temples  of 
Karnak  and  the  New  Law  Courts  would 


be  absolutely  contemporaneous ;  he 
has  no  means  by  which  he  could  dis¬ 
criminate  in  date  between  a  scarabseus 
of  Thothmes,  a  denarius  of  Antonine, 
and  a  bronze  farthing  of  her  Most  Gra¬ 
cious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  Cbm- 
petent  authorities  have  shown  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  Glacial 
Epoch  ended  about  80,000  years  ago  ; 
and  everything  that  has  happened  since 
the  Glacial  Epoch  is,  from  the  geologi¬ 
cal  point  of  view,  described  as  “  re¬ 
cent.”  A  shell  embedded  in  a  clay  cliff 
sixty  or  seventy  thousand  years  ago, 
while  short  and  swarthy  Mongoloids 
still  dwelt  undisturbed  in  Britain,  ages 
before  the  irruption  of  the  ”  Ancient 
Britons”  of  our  inadequate  school¬ 
books,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  geologists  gen¬ 
erally,  still  regarded  as  purely  modern. 

But  behind  that  indivisible  moment  of 
recent  time,  that  eighty  thousand  years 
which  coincides  in  part  with  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  single  swing  of  the  cosmical 
pendulum,  there  lie  hours,  and  days, 
and  weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  and 
centuries,  and  ages  of  an  infinite,  an 
illimitable,  an  inconceivable  past,  whose 
vast  divisions  unfold  themselves  slowly, 
one  beyond  the  other,  to  our  aching 
vision  in  the  half-deciphered  pages  of 
the  geological  record.  Before  the  Glacial 
EjKjch  there  comes  the  Pliocene,  im¬ 
measurably  longer  than  the  whole  ex¬ 
panse  of  recent  time  ;  and  before  that 
again  the  still  longer  Miocene,  and  then 
the  Eocene,  immeasurably  longer  than 
all  the  others  put  together.  These  three 
make  up  in  their  sum  the  Tertiary 
period,  which  entire  period  can  hardly 
have  occupied  more  time  in  its  passage 
than  a  single  division  of  the  Secondary, 
such  as  the  Cretaceous,  or  the  Oolite, 
or  the  Triassic ;  and  the  Secondary 
period,  once  more,  though  itself  of  pos¬ 
itively  appalling  duration,  seems  but  a 
patch  (to  use  the  expressive  modernism) 
upon  the  unthinkable  and  unreklisable 
vastness  of  the  endless  successive  Pri¬ 
mary  aeons.  So  that  in  the  end  we  can 
only  say,  like  Michael  Scott’s  mystic 
head,  ”  Time  was.  Time  is.  Time  will 
be.”  The  time  we  know  affords  us  no 
measure  at  all  for  even  the  nearest  and 
briefest  epochs  of  the  time  we  know 
not  5  and  the  time  we  know  not  seems 
to  demand  still  vaster  and  more  inex¬ 
pressible  figures  as  we  pry  back  curi- 
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ously,  with  wondering  eyes,  into  its  ures  eight  feet,  or  two  feet  taller  than 
dimmest  and  earliest  recesses.  that  glory  of  contemporary  civilisation, 

These  efforts  to  realise  the  unrealis*  a  British  Grenadier.  This,  of  course, 
able  make  one’s  head  swim  ;  let  us  hark  implies  a  very  decent  total  of  height  and 
back  once  more  from  cosmical  time  to  size  ;  but  our  own  sperm  whale  fre- 
the  puny  bigness  of  our  earthly  ani-  quently  attains  a  good  length  of  seventy 
mals,  living  or  extinct.  feet,  while  the  rorquals  often  run  up  to 

If  we  look  at  the  whole  of  our  exist-  eighty,  ninety,  and  even  a  hundred  feet, 
ing  fauna,  marine  and  terrestrial,  we  We  are  thus  fairly  entitled  to  say  that 
shall  soon  see  that  we  could  bring  to-  we  have  at  least  one  species  of  animal 
gether  at  the  present  moment  a  very  now  living  which,  occasionally  at  any 
goodly  collection  of  extant  monsters,  rate,  equals  in  size  the  very  biggest  and 
roost  parlous  monsters,  too,  each  about  most  colossal  form  known  inferentially 
as  fairly  big  in  its  own  kind  as  almost  to  geological  science.  Indeed,  when  we 
anything  that  has  ever  preceded  it.  consider  the  extraordinary  compactness  I 
Every  age  has  its  own  sp^cialitk  in  the  and  rotundity  of  the  modern  cetaceans, 
way  of  bigness  ;  in  one  epoch  it  is  the  as  compared  with  the  tall  limbs  and 
lizards  that  take  suddenly  to  developing  straggling  skeleton  of  the  huge  Jurassic 
overgrown  creatures,  the  monarchs  of  deinosaurs,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
creation  in  their  little  day  ;  in  another,  that  the  tonnage  of  a  decent  modern  ror- 
it  is  the  fishes  that  blossom  out  unex-  qual  must  positively  exceed  that  of  the 
pectedly  into  Titanic  proportions  ;  in  a  gigantic  Atlantosaurus,  the  great  lizard 
third,  it  is  the  sloths  or  the  probosci-  of  the  west,  in  propria  persona.  I  doubt, 
deans  that  wax  fat  and  kick  with  gigan-  in  short,  whether  even  the  solid  thigh- 
tic  members  ;  in  a  fourth,  it  may  be  the  bone  of  the  deinosaur  could  ever  have 
birds  or  the  men  that  are  destined  to  supported  the  prodigious  weight  of  a 
evolve  with  future  ages  into  veritable  full-grown  family  razor-back  whale, 
rocs  or  purely  realistic  Gargantuas  or  The  mental  picture  of  these  unwieldy 
Brobdingnagians.  The  present  period  monsters  hopping  casually  about,  like 
is  most  undoubtedly  the  period  of  the  Alice’s  Gryphon  in  Tenniel’s  famous 
cetaceans  ;  and  the  future  geologist  who  sketch,  or  like  that  still  more  parlous 
goes  hunting  for  dry  bones  among  the  brute,  the  chortling  Jabberwock,  must 
ooze  of  the  Atlantic,  now  known  to  us  be  left  to  the  vivid  imagination  of  the 
only  by  the  scanty  dredgings  of  our  courteous  reader,  who  may  fill  in  the  de- 
“  Alerts”  and  ”  Challengers,”  but  then  tails  for  himself  as  well  as  he  is  able, 
upheaved  into  snow-clad  Alps  or  vine-  If  we  turn  from  the  particular  corn- 
covered  Apennines,  will  doubtless  stand  parison  of  selected  specimens  (always 
aghast  at  the  huge  skeletons  of  our  an  unfair  method  of  judging)  to  the  gen- 
whales  and  our  razor-backs,  and  will  eral  aspect  of  our  contemporary  fauna, 
mutter  to  himself  in  awe-struck  astonish-  I  venture  confidently  to  claim  for  our 
ment,  in  the  exact  words  of  my  friend  own  existing  human  period  as  fine  acol- 
at  South  Kensington,  ”  Things  used  all  lection  of  big  animals  as  any  other  ever  * 
to  be  so  very  big  in  those  days,  usedn’t  exhibited  on  this  planet  by  any  one 
they  f"  single  rival  epoch.  Of  course,  if  you 

Now,  the  fact  as  to  the  comparative  are  going  to  lump  all  the  extinct  mon¬ 
size  of  our  own  cetaceans  and  of  ”  geo-  sters  and  horrors  into  one  imaginary  uni- 
logical  ”  animals  is  just  this.  The  At-  fied  fauna,  regardless  of  anachronisms, 
lantosaurus  of  the  Western  American  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you  ;  I 
Jurassic  beds,  a  great  erect  lizard,  is  the  will  candidly  admit  that  there  were  more 
very  largest  creature  ever  known  to  have  great  men  in  all  previous  generations 
inhabited  this  sublunary  sphere.  His  put  together,  from  Homer  to  Dickens, 
entire  length  is  supposed  to  have  reached  from  Agamemnon  to  Wellington,  than 
about  a  hundred  feet  (for  no  complete  there  are  now  existing  in  this  last  quar- 
skeleton  has  ever  been  discovered),  while  ter  of  our  really  very  respectable  nine- 
in  stature  he  appears  to  have  stood  some  teenth  century.  But  if  you  compare 
thirty  feet  high,  or  over.  In  any  case,  honestly  age  with  age,  one  at  a  time,  I 
he  was  undoubtedly  a  very  big  animal  fearlessly  maintain  that,  so  far  from 
f  indeed,  for  his  thigh-bone  alone  meas-  there  being  any  falling  off  in  the  average 
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bigness  of  things  generally  in  these  latter 
days,  there  are  more  big  things  now  liv- 
ing  than  there  ever  were  in  any  one 
single  epoch,  even  of  much  longer  du¬ 
ration  than  the  “  recent  ”  period. 

I  suppose  we  may  fairly  say,  from  the 
evidence  before  us,  that  there  have  been 
two  Augustan  Ages  of  big  animals  in 
the  history  of  our  earth — the  Jurassic 
period,  which  was  the  zenith  of  the  rep¬ 
tilian  type,  and  the  Pliocene,  which  was 
the  zenith  of  the  colossal  terrestrial  ter¬ 
tiary  mammals.  I  say  on  purpose, 

“  from  the  evidence  before  us,”  be¬ 
cause,  as  I  shall  go  on  to  explain  here¬ 
after,  1  do  not  myself  believe  that  any 
one  age  has  much  surpassed  another  in 
I  the  general  size  of  its  fauna,  since  the 
Permian  Epoch  at  least ;  and  where  we 
do  not  get  geological  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  big  animals  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  deposit,  we  may  take  it  for  granted, 

1  think,  that  that  deposit  was  laid  down 
under  conditions  unfavorable  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  remains  of  large  species. 
For  example,  the  sediment  now  being 
accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  cannot  possibly  contain  the  bones 
of  any  creature  much  larger  than  the 
Caspian  seal,  because  there  are  no  big 
species  there  swimming  ;  and  yet  that 
fact  does  not  negative  the  existence  in 
other  places  of  whales,  elephants,  giraffes, 
buffaloes,  and  hippopotami.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  can  only  go  upon  the  facts 
before  us  ;  and  if  we  compare  our  exist¬ 
ing  fauna  with  the  fauna  of  Jurassic  and 
Pliocene  times,  we  shall  at  any  rate  be 
putting  it  to  the  test  of  the  severest  com¬ 
petition  that  lies  within  our  power  under 
the  actual  circumstances. 

In  the  Jurassic  age  there  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  great  manv  very  big  rep¬ 
tiles.  ”  A  monstrous  eft  was  of  old  the 
lord  and  master  of  earth.  For  him  did 
his  high  sun  flame  and  his  river  billow¬ 
ing  ran.  And  he  felt  himself  in  his  pride 
to  be  nature’s  crowning  race.”  There 
was  the  ichthyosaurus,  a  fishlike  marine 
lizard,  familiar  to  us  all  from  a  thousand 
reconstructions,  with  his  long  thin  body, 
his  strong  flippers,  his  stumpy  neck,  and 
his  huge  pair  of  staring  goggle  eyes. 
The  ichthyosaurus  was  certainly  a  most 
unpleasant  creature  to  meet  alone  in  a 
narrow  strait  on  a  dark  night  ;  but  if  it 
comes  to  actual  measurement,  the  very 
biggest  ichthyosaurian  skeleton  ever  un¬ 


earthed  does  not  exceed  twenty-five  feet 
from  snout  to  tail.  Now,  this  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  decent  size  for  a  reptile,  as  rep¬ 
tiles  go  ;  for  the  crocodile  and  alligator, 
the  two  biggest  existing  lizards,  seldom 
attain  an  extreme  length  of  sixteen  feet. 
But  there  are  other  reptiles  now  living 
that  easily  beat  the  ichthyosaurus,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  larger  pythons  or 
rock  snakes,  which  not  infrequently 
reach  to  thirty  feet,  and  measure  round 
the  waist  as  much  as  a  London  alderman 
of  the  noblest  proportions.  Of  course, 
other  Jurassic  saurians  easily  beat  this 
simple  record.  Our  British  Megalosaurus 
only  extended  twenty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  carried  weight  not  exceeding  three 
tons  ;  but  his  rival  Ceteosaurus  stood 
ten  feet  high,  and  measured  fifty  feet 
from  the  tip  of  his  snout  to  the  end  of 
his  tail  ;  while  the  dimensions  of  Titan- 
osaurus  may  be  briefly  described  as  sixty 
feet  by  thirty,  and  those  of  Atlanto- 
saurus  as  one  hundred  by  thirty-two. 
Viewed  as  reptiles,  we  have  certainly 
nothing  at  all  to  come  up  to  these  ;  but 
our  cetaceans,  as  a  group,  show  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  species  which  could  very 
favorably  compete  with  the  whole  lot  of 
Jurassic  saurians  at  any  cattle  show. 
Indeed,  if  it  came  to  tonnage,  I  believe 
a  good  blubbery  right  whale  could  easily 
give  points  to  any  deinosaur  that  ever 
moved  upon  oolitic  continents. 

The  great  mammals  of  the  Pliocene 
age,  again,  such  as  the  deinotherium 
and  the  mastodon,  were  also,  in  their 
way,  very  big  things  in  livestock  ;  but 
they  scarcely  exceeded  the  modern  ele¬ 
phant,  and  by  no  means  came  near  the 
modern  v/hales.  A  few  colossal  rutiii- 
nants  of  the  same  period  could  have  held 
their  own  well  against  our  existing  gi¬ 
raffes,  elks,  and  buffaloes  ;  but  taking 
the  group  as  a  group,  I  don’t  think  there 
is  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  beat  in 
general  aspect  the  living  fauna  of  this 
present  age. 

For  few  people  ever  really  remember 
how  very  many  big  animals  we  still  pos¬ 
sess.  We  have  the  Indian  and  the  Afri¬ 
can  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  the 
various  rhinoceroses,  the  walrus,  the 
giraffe,  the  elk,  the  bison,  the  musk  ox, 
the  dromedary,  and  the  camel.  Big 
marine  animals  are  generally  in  all  ages 
bigger  than  their  biggest  terrestrial 
rivals,  and  most  people  lump  all  our  big 
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existing  cetaceans  under  the  common 
and  ridiculous  title  of  whales,  which 
makes  this  vast  and  varied  assortment 
of  gigantic  species  seem  all  reducible  to 
a  common  form.  ,  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  there  are  several  dozen  colos¬ 
sal  marine  animals  i^ow  sporting  and 
spouting  in  all  oceans,  as  distinct  from 
one  another  as  the  camel  is  from  the  ox, 
or  the  elephant  from  the  hippopotamus. 
Our  New  Zealand  Berardius  easily  beats 
the  ichthyosaurus  ;  our  sperm  whale  is 
more  than  a  match  for  any  Jurassic 
European  deinosaur  ;  our  rorqual,  one 
hundred  Jeet  long,  just  equals  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  gigantic  American  At- 
lantosaurus  himself.  Besides  these  ex¬ 
ceptional  monsters,  our  bottle-heads 
reach  to  forty  feet,  our  California  whales 
to  forty-four,  our  hump-backs  to  fifty, 
and  our  razor-backs  to  sixty  or  seventy. 
True  fish  generally  fall  far  short  of 
these  enormous  dimensions,  but  some  of 
the  larger  sharks  attain  almost  equal  size 
with  the  biggest  cetaceans.  The  common 
blue  shark,  with  his  twenty-five  feet  of 
solid  rapacity,  would  have  proved  a 
tough  antagonist,  I  venture  to  believe, 
for  the  best  bred  enaliosaurian  that  ever 
munched  a  lias  ammonite.  I  would 
back  our  modern  Carcharodon,  who 
grows  to  forty  feet,  against  any  plesio¬ 
saurus  that  ever  swam  the  Jurassic  sea. 
As  fur  Rhinodon,  a  gigantic  shark  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  he  has  been  actually 
measured  to  a  length  of  fifty  feet,  and  is 
stated  often  to  attain  seventy.  I  will 
stake  my  reputation  upon  it  that  he 
would  have  cleared  the  secondary  seas 
of  their  great  saurians  in  less  than  a  cen¬ 
tury.  When  we  come  to  add  to  these 
enormous  marine  and  terrestrial  creat¬ 
ures  such  other  examples  as  the  great 
snakes,  the  gigantic  cuttle-fish,  the 
grampuses,  and  manatees,  and  sea-lions, 
and  sunfish,  I  am  quite  prepared  fear¬ 
lessly  to  challenge  any  other  age  that 
ever  existed  to  enter  the  lists  against  our 
own  colossal  forms  of  animal  life. 

Again,  it  is  a  point  worth  noting  that 
a  great  many  of  the  very  big  animals 
which  people  have  in  their  minds  when 
they  talk  vaguely  about  everything  hav¬ 
ing  been  so  very  much  bigger  “  in  those 
days”  have  become  extinct  within  a 
very  late  period,  and  are  often,  from 
the  geological  point  of  view,  quite  re¬ 
cent. 


For  example,  there  is  our  friend  the 
mammoth.  I  suppose  no  animal  is  more 
frequently  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
non  geological  speaker,  when  he  talks 
indefinitely  about  the  great  extinct 
mons;ers,  than  the  familiar  figure  of 
that  huge-tusked,  hairy  northern  ele¬ 
phant.  Yet  the  mammoth,  chronologi¬ 
cally  speaking,  is  but  a  thing  of  yester¬ 
day.  He  was  hunted  here  in  England 
by  men  whose  descendants  are  probably 
still  living — at  least  so  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins  solemnly  assures  us  ;  while  in 
Siberia  his  frozen  body,  flesh  and  all,  is 
found  so  very  fresh  that  the  wolves  de¬ 
vour  it,  without  raising  any  unnecessary 
question  as  to  its  fitness  for  lupine 
food.  The  Glacial  Epoch  is  the  yester¬ 
day  of  geological  time,  and  it  was  the 
Glacial  Epoch  that  finally  killed  off  the 
last  mammoth.  Then,  again,  there  is 
his  neighbor,  the  mastodon.  That  big 
tertiary  proboscidean  did  not  live  quite 
long  enough,  it  is  true,  to  be  hunted  by 
the  cavemen  of  the  Pleistocene  age,  but 
he  survived  at  any  rate  as  long  as  the 
Pliocene — our  day  before  yesterday — 
and  he  often  fell  very  likely  before  the 
fire-split  Hint  weapons  of  the  Abb6 
Bourgeois’  Miocene  men.  The  period 
that  separates  him  from  our  own  day  is 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  vast  and 
immeasurable  interval  that  separates 
him  from  the  huge  marine  saurians  of 
the  Jurassic  world.  To  compare  the 
relative  lapses  of  time  with  human  chro¬ 
nology,  the  mastodon  stands  to  our  own 
fauna  as  Beau  Brummcl  stands  to  the 
modern  masher,  while  the  saurians 
stand  to  it  as  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
warriors  stand  to  Lord  Wolseley  and  the 
followers  of  the  Mahdi. 

Once  more,  take  the  gigantic  moa  of 
New  Zealand,  that  enormous  bird  who 
was  to  the  ostrich  as  the  giraffe  is  to  the 
antelope  ;  a  monstrous  emu,  as  far  sur¬ 
passing  the  ostrichs  of  to-day  as  the  os¬ 
triches  surpass  all  the  other  fowls  of  the 
air.  Yet  the  moa,  though  now  extinct, 
is  in  the  strictest  sense  quite  modern,  a 
contemporary  very  likely  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  or  Queen  Anne,  exterminated  by 
the  Maoris  only  a  very  little  time  before 
the  first  white  settlements  in  the  great 
southern  archipelago.  It  is  even  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  moa  did  not  live  down 
to  the  days  of  the  earliest  colonists,  for 
remains  of  Maori  encampments  are  still 
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discovered,  with  the  ashes  of  the  fire¬ 
place  even  now  unscattered,  and  the 
close-gnawed  bones  of  the  gigantic  bird 
lying  in  the  very  spot  where  the  natives 
left  them  after  their  destructive  feasts. 
So.  too,  with  the  big  sharks.  Our  mod¬ 
ern  carcharodon,  who  runs  (as  I  have 
before  noted)  to  forty  feet  in  length,  is 
a  very  respectable  monster  indeed,  as 
times  go  ;  and  his  huge  snapping  teeth, 
which  measure  nearly  two  inches  long 
by  one  and  a  half  broad,  would  disdain 
to  make  two  bites  of  the  able-bodied 
British  seaman.  But  the  naturalists  of 
the  “  Challenger’'  expedition  dredged 
up  in  numbers  from  the  ooze  of  the 
Pacific  similar  teeth,  five  inches  long  by 
four  wide,  so  that  the  sharks  to  which 
they  originally  belonged  must,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  have  measured  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  in  length.  This,  no  doubt, 
beats  our  biggest  existing  shark,  the 
rhinodon,  by  some  thirty  feet.  Still, 
the  ooze  of  the  Pacific  is  a  quite  recent 
or  almost  modern  deposit,  which  is  even 
now  being  accumulated  on  the  sea  bot¬ 
tom,  and  there  would  be  really  nothing 
astonishing  in  the  discovery  that  some 
representatives  of  these  colossal  car- 
charodons  are  to  this  day  swimming 
about  at  their  lordly  leisure  among  the 
coral  reefs  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
That  very  cautious  naturalist.  Dr.  Giin- 
ther,  of  the  British  Museum,  contents 
himself  indeed  by  merely  saying  :  “As 
we  have  no  record  of  living  individuals 
of  that  bulk  having  been  observed,  the 
gigantic  species  to  which  these  teeth  be¬ 
longed  must  probably  have  become  ex¬ 
tinct  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period.” 

If  these  things  are  so,  the  question 
naturally  suggests  itself  ;  Why  should 
certain  types  cf  animals  have  attained 
their  greatest  size  at  certain  different 
epochs,  and  been  replaced  at  others  by 
equally  big  animals  of  wholly  unlike 
sorts  ?  The  answer,  I  believe,  is  simply 
this  :  Because  there  is  not  room  and 
food  in  the  world  at  any  one  time  for 
more  than  a  certain  relatively  small 
number  of  gigantic  species.  Each  great 
group  of  animals  has  had  successively 
its  rise,  its  zenith,  its  decadence,  and  its 
dotage  ;  each  at  the  period  of  its  highest 
development  has  produced  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  colossal  forms  ;  each 
has  been  supplanted  in  due  time  by 


higher  groups  of  totally  different  struct¬ 
ure,  which  have  killed  off  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  not  indeed  by  actual  stress  of 
battle,  but  by  irresistible  competition  for 
food  and  prey.  The  great  saurians 
were  thus  succeeded  by  the  great  mam¬ 
mals,  just  as  the  great  mammals  are 
themselves  in  turn  being  ousted,  from 
the  land  at  least,  by  the  human  species. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  succession 
of  big  animals  in  the  world,  so  far  as  we 
can  follow  it  from  the  mutilated  and 
fragmentary  record  of  the  geological 
remains. 

The  very  earliest  existing  fossils  would 
lead  us  to  believe,  what  is  otherwise 
quite  probable,  that  life  on  our  planet 
began  with  very  small  forms — that  it 
passed  at  first  through  a  baby  stage. 
The  animals  of  the  Cambrian  period  are 
almost  all  small  mollusks,  star-fishes, 
sponges,  and  other  simple,  primitive 
types  of  life.  There  were  as  yet  no  ver¬ 
tebrates  of  any  sort,  not  even  fishes,  far 
less  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  or  mam¬ 
mals.  The  veritable  giants  of  the  Cam¬ 
brian  world  were  the  crustaceans,  and 
especially  the  trilobites,  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  hardly  exceeded  in  size  a  good  big 
modern  lobster.  The  biggest  trilobite 
is  some  two  feet  long  ;  and  though  we 
cannot  by  any  means  say  that  this  was 
really  the  largest  form  of  animal  life  then 
existing,  owing  to  the  extremely  broken 
nature  of  the  geological  record,  we  have 
at  least  no  evidence  that  anything  bigger 
as  yet  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters.  1  he  trilobites,  which  were  a 
sort  of  triple-tailed  crabs  (to  speak  very 
popularly),  began  in  the  Cambrian 
Epoch,  attained  their  culminating  point 
in  the  Silurian,  wandered  in  the  Devo¬ 
nian,  and  died  out  utterly  in  the  Car¬ 
boniferous  seas. 

It  is  in  the  second  great  epoch,  the 
Silurian,  that  the  cuttle-fish  tribe,  still 
fairly  represented  by  the  nautilus,  the 
argonaut,  the  squid,  and  the  octopus, 
first  began  to  make  their  appearance 
upon  this  or  any  other  stage.  The  cut¬ 
tle-fishes  are  among  the  most  developed 
of  invertebrate  animals  ;  they  are  rapid 
swimmers  ;  they  have  large  and  power¬ 
ful  eyes  ;  and  they  can  easily  enfold 
their  prey  {teste  Victor  Hugo)  in  their 
long  and  slimy  sucker-clad  arms.  With 
these  natural  advantages  to  back  them 
up,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  cuttle 
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family  rapidly  made  their  mark  in  the 
world.  They  were  by  far  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  thinkers  and  actors  of  their  own 
age,  and  they  rose  almost  at  once  to  be 
the  dominant  creatures  of  the  primaeval 
ocean  in  which  they  swam.  There  weie 
as  yet  no  saurians  or  whales  to  dispute 
the  dominion  with  these  rapacious 
cephalopods,  and  so  the  cuttle  family 
had  things  for  the  time  ail  their  own 
way.  Before  the  end  of  the  Silurian 
epoch,  according  to  that  accurate  census- 
taker,  M.  Barrande,  they  had  blossomed 
forth  into  no  less  than  1,622  distinct 
species.  For  a  single  family  to  develop 
so  enormous  a  variety  of  separate  forms, 
all  presumably  derived  from  a  single 
common  ancestor,  argues,  of  course,  an 
immense  success  in  life  ;  and  it  also 
argues  a  vast  lapse  of  time  during  which 
the  different  species  were  gradually 
demarcated  from  one  another. 

Some  of  the  ammonites,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  this  cuttle-fish  group,  soon  at¬ 
tained  a  very  considerable  size  ;  but  a 
shell  known  as  the  orthoceras  (I  wish 
my  subject  didn’t  compel  me  to  use  such 
very  long  words,  but  I  am  not  personally 
answerable,  thank  heaven,  for  the  vaga¬ 
ries  of  modern  scientific  nomenclature) 
grew  to  a  bigger  size  than  that  of  any 
other  fossil  mollusk,  sometimes  measur¬ 
ing  as  much  as  six  feet  in  total  length. 
At  what  date  the  gigantic  cuttles  of  the 
present  day  first  began  to  make  their 
appearance  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  for 
their  shell-less  bodies  are  so  soft  that 
they  could  leave  hardly  anything  behind 
in  a  fossil  state  ;  but  the  largest  known 
cuttle,  measured  by  Mr.  (labriel,  of 
Newfoundland,  was  eighty  feet  in 
length,  including  the  long  arms. 

These  cuttles  are  the  only  inverte¬ 
brates  at  all  in  the  running  so  far  as 
colossal  size  is  concerned,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  here  the  largest  modern 
specimen  immeasurably  beats  the  largest 
fossil  form  of  the  same  type.  I  do  not 
say  that  there  were  not  fossil  forms  quite 
as  big  as  the  gigantic  calamaries  of  our 
own  time — on  the  contrary,  I  believe 
there  were  ;  but  if  we  go  by  the  record 
alone  we  must  confeess  that,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  invertebrates  at  least,  the  balance 
of  size  is  all  in  favor  of  our  own  period. 

The  vertebrates  first  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  the  shape  of  fishes,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Silurian  period,  the  sec¬ 


ond  of  the  great  geological  epochs.  The 
earliest  fish  appear  to  have  been  small, 
elongated,  eel-like  creatures,  closely  re¬ 
sembling  the  lampreys  in  structure  ;  but 
they  rapidly  developed  in  size  and  va¬ 
riety,  and  soon  became  the  ruling  race 
in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  where  they 
maintained  their  supremacy  till  the  rise 
of  the  great  secondary  saurians.  Even 
then,  in  spite  of  the  severe  competition 
thus  introduced,  and  still  later,  in  spite 
of  the  struggle  for  life  against  the  huge 
modern  cetaceans  (the  tiuemonarchs  of 
the  recent  seas),  the  sharks  continued  to 
hold  their  own  as  producers  of  gigantic 
forms  ;  and  at  the  present  day  their 
largest  types  probably  rank  second  only 
to  the  whales  in  the  whole  range  of  ani¬ 
mated  nature.  There  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  modern  fish,  as  a  whole, 
quite  equal  in  size  the  piscine  fauna  of 
any  previous  geological  age. 

It  is  somewhat  different  with  the  next 
great  vertebrate  group,  the  amphibians, 
represented  in  our  own  world  only  by 
the  frogs,  the  toads,  the  newts,  and  the 
axolotls.  Here  we  must  certainly  with 
shame  confess  that  the  amphibians  of 
old  greatly  surpassed  their  degenerate 
descendants  in  our  modern  waters.  The 
Japanese  salamander,  by  far  the  biggest 
among  our  existing  newts,  never  exceeds 
a ‘yard  in  length  from  snout  to  tail; 
whereas  some  of  the  labyrinthodonts 
(forgive  me  once  more)  of  the  Carbonif¬ 
erous  epoch  must  have  reached  at  least 
seven  or  eight  feet  from  stem  to  stern. 
But  the  reason  of  this  falling  off  is  not 
far  to  seek.  When  the  adventurous 
newts  and  frogs  of  that  remote  period 
first  dropped  their  gills  and  hopped 
about  inquiringly  on  the  dry  land,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  ancient  tree-ferns  and 
club-mosses,  they  were  the  only  terres¬ 
trial  vertebrates  then  existing,  and  they 
had  the  field  (or,  rather,  the  forest)  ail 
to  themselves.  For  a  while,  therefore, 
like  all  dominant  races  for  the  time 
being,  they  blossomed  forth  at  their  ease 
into  relatively  gigantic  forms.  Frogs 
as  big  as  donkeys,  and  efts  as  long  as 
crocodiles,  luxuriated  to  their  hearts’ 
content  in  the  marshy  lowlands,  and 
lorded  it  freely  over  the  small  creatures 
which  they  found  in  undisturbed  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Carboniferous  isles.  But  as 
ages  passed  away,  and  new  improve¬ 
ments  were  slowly  invented  and  patented 
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by  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  offices 
of  nature,  their  own  more  advanced  and 
developed  descendants,  the  reptiles  and 
mammals,  got  the  upper  hand  with  them, 
and  soon  lived  them  down  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  life,  so  that  this  essentially  inter¬ 
mediate  form  is  now'  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  its  one  adapted  seat,  the 
pools  and  ditches  that  dry  up  in  summer. 

The  reptiles,  again,  are  a  class  in 
which  the  biggest  modern  forms  are 
simply  nowhere  beside  the  gigantic  ex¬ 
tinct  species.  First  appearing  on  the 
earth  at  the  very  close  of  the  vast  pri¬ 
mary  periods — in  the  Permian  age — they 
attained  in  secondary  times  the  most 
colossal  proportions,  and  have  certainly 
never  since  been  exceeded  in  size  by  any 
later  forms  of  life  in  whatever  direction. 
But  one  must  remember  that  during  the 
heyday  of  the  great  saurians,  there  were 
as  yet  no  birds  and  no  mammals.  The 
place  now  filled  in  the  ocean  by  the 
whales  and  grampuses,  as  well  as  the 
pUce  now  filled  in  the  great  continents 
by  the  elephants,  the  rhinoceroses,  the 
hippopotami,  and  the  other  big  quad¬ 
rupeds,  was  then  filled  exclusively  by 
huge  reptiles,  of  the  sort  rendered  famil¬ 
iar  to  us  all  by  the  restored  effigies  on 
the  little  island  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
grounds.  Every  dog  has  his  day,  and 
the  reptiles  had  their  day  in  the  second¬ 
ary  period.  The  forms  into  which  they 
developed  were  certainly  every  whit  as 
large  as  any  ever  seen  on  the  surface  of 
this  planet,  but  not,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  appreciably  larger  than  those  of 
the  biggest  cetaceans  known  to  science 
in  our  own  time. 

During  the  very  , period,  however, 
when  enaliosaurians  und  pterodactyls 
were  playing  such  pranks  before  high 
heaven  as  might  have  made  contempo¬ 
rary  angels  weep,  if  they  took  any  notice 
of  saurian  morality,  a  small  race  of  un¬ 
observed  little  prowlers  was  growing  up 
in  the  dense  shades  of  the  neighboring 
forests  which  was  destined  at  last  to 
oust  the  huge  reptiles  from  their  empire 
over  earth,  and  to  become  in  the  fulness 
of  time  the  exclusively  dominant  type  of 
the  whole  planet.  In  the  trias  we  get 
the  first  remains  of  mammalian  life  in 
the  shape  of  tiny  rat-like  animals,  mar¬ 
supial  in  type,  and  closely  related  to  the 
banded  ant-eaters  of  New  South  Wales 
at  the  present  day.  Throughout  the 
Nkw  Ssaias. — Vol.  XLL,  No.  6 


long  lapse  of  the  secondary  ages,  across 
the  lias,  the  oolite,  the  wealden.  and  the 
chalk,  we  find  the  mammalian  race 
slowly  developing  into  opossums  and 
kangaroos,  such  as  still  inhabit  the  iso¬ 
lated  and  antiquated  continent  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Gathering  strength  all  the  time 
for  the  coming  contest,  increasing  con¬ 
stantly  in  size  of  brain  and  keenness  of 
intelligence,  the  true  mammals  were  able 
at  last,  towards  the  close  of  the  second¬ 
ary  ages,  to  enter  the  lists  boldly  against 
the  gigantic  saurians.  With  the  dawn 
of  the  tertiary  period,  the  reign  of  the 
reptiles  begins  to  wane,  and  the  reign 
of  the  mammals  to  set  in  at  last  in  real 
earnest.  In  place  of  the  ichthyosauius 
we  get  the  huge  cetaceans  ;  in  place  of 
the  deinosaurs  we  get  the  mammoth  and 
the  mastodon  ;  in  place  of  the  dominant 
reptile  groups  we  get  the  first  precursors 
of  man  himself. 

The  history  of  the  great  birds  has 
been  somewhat  more  singular.  Uulike 
the  other  main  vertebrate  classes,  the 
birds  (as  if  on  purpose  to  contradict  the 
proverb)  seem  never  ye\  to  have  had 
their  day.  Unfortunately  for  them,  or 
at  least  for  their  chance  of  producing 
colossal  species,  their  evolution  went  on 
side  by  side,  apparently,  with  that  of 
the  still  more  intelligent  and  more  pow¬ 
erful  mammals  ;  so  that  wherever  the 
mammalian  type  had  once  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  itself,  the  birds  were  compelled 
to  limit  their  aspirations  to  a  very  mod¬ 
est  and  humble  standard.  Terrestrial 
mammals,  however,  cannot  cross  the 
sea  ;  so  in  isolated  regions  such  as  New 
Zealand  and  Madagascar,  the  birds  had 
things  all  their  own  way.  In  New  Zea¬ 
land,  there  are  no  indigenous  quadru¬ 
peds  at  all  ;  and  there  the  huge  moa  at¬ 
tained  to  dimensions  almost  equalling 
those  of  the  giraffe.  In  Madagascar, 
the  mammalian  life  was  small  and  of 
low  grade,  so  the  gigantic  aepyornis  be¬ 
came  the  very  biggest  of  all  known  birds. 
At  the  same  time,  these  big  species  ac¬ 
quired  their  immense  size  at  the  cost  of 
the  distinctive  birdlike  habit  of  flight. 
A  flying  moa  is  almost  an  impossible 
conception  ;  even  the  ostriches  compete 
practically  with  the  zebras  and  antelopes 
rather  than  with  the  eagles,  the  condors, 
or  the  albatrosses.  In  like  manner,  when 
a  pigeon  found  its  way  to  Mauritius,  it 
developed  into  the  practically  wingless 
50 
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dodo  ;  while  in  the  northern  penguins, 
on  their  icy  perches,  the  forelitnbs  have 
been  gradually  modified  into  swimming 
organs  exactly  analogous  to  the  flippers 
of  the  seal. 

Are  the  great  animals  now  passing 
away  and  leaving  no  representatives  of 
their  greatness  to  future  ages  ?  On  land 
at  least  that  is  very  probable.  Man, 
diminutive  man,  who,  if  he  walked  on 
all  fours,  would  be  no  bigger  than  a  silly 
sheep,  and  who  only  partially  disguises 
his  native  smallness  by  his  acquired 
habit  of  walking  erect  on  what  ought  to 
be  his  hind  legs — man  has  upset  the 
whole  balanced  economy  of  nature,  and 
is  everywhere  expelling  and  exterminat¬ 
ing  before  him  the  great  herbivores,  his 
predecessors.  He  needs  for  his  com 
and  his  bananas  the  fruitful  plains  which 
were  once  laid  down  in  prairie  or  scrub- 
wood.  Hence  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  buffalo  must  go 
But  we  are  still  a  long  way  off  from  that 
final  consummation,  even  on  dry  land  ; 
while  as  for  th€  water,  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  there  are  as  good  fish  still 
in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it. 
Whether  man  himself,  now  become  the 
sole  dominant  animal  of  our  poor  old 
planet,  will  ever  develop  into  Titanic 
prop>ortions,  seems  far  more  problemati¬ 
cal.  The  race  is  now  no  longer  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 
Brain  counts  for  more  than  muscle,  and 


mind  has  gained  the  final  victory  over 
mere  matter.  Goliath  of  Gath  has 
shrunk  into  insignificance  before  the 
Gatling  gun  ;  as  in  the  fairy  tales  of  old, 
it  is  cunning  little  Jack  with  his  clever 
devices  who  wins  the  day  against  the 
heavy,  clumsy,  muddle-headed  giants. 
Nowadays  it  is  our  “  Minotaurs"  and 
“  Warriors”  that  are  the  real  leviathans 
and  behemoaths  of  the  great  deep  ;  our 
Krupps  and  Armstrongs  are  the  fire¬ 
breathing  krakens  of  the  latter-day  seas. 
Instead  of  developing  individually  into 
huge  propKsrtions,  the  human  race  tends 
rather  to  aggregate  into  vast  empires, 
which  compete  with  one  another  by 
means  of  huge  armaments,  and  invent 
mitrailleuses  and  torpedoes  of  incredible 
ferocity  for  their  mutual  destruction. 
The  dragons  of  the  prime  that  tare  each 
other  in  their  slime  have  yielded  place 
to  eighty-ton  guns  and  armor- plated  tur¬ 
ret-ships.  Those  are  the  genuine  lineal 
representatives  on  our  modem  seas  of 
the  secondary  saurians.  Let  us  hope 
that  some  coming  geologist  of  the  dim 
future,  finding  the  fossil  remains  of  the 
sunken  “  Captain,”  or  the  plated  scales 
of  the  ”  Comte  de  Grasse,'’  firmly  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  upheaved  ooze  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  Atlantic,  may  shake  his  head  in 
solemn  deprecation  at  the  horrid  sight, 
and  thank  heaven  that  such  hideous 
carnivorous  creatures  no  longer  exist  in 
his  own  day. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


A  DAY  OF  STORM. 

’Twas  a  day  of  storm,  for  the  giant  Atlantic,  rolling*  in  pride. 

Drawn  by  the  full  moon,  driven  by  the  fierce  wind,  tide  upon  tide. 

Flooded  our  poor  little  Channel.  A  hundred  anxious  eyes 

Were  watching  a  breach  new  broken — when  suddenly  some  one  cries, 

”  A  boat  coming  in  !  ’ — and,  rounding  the  pierhead  that  hid  her  before. 
There,  sure  enough,  was  a  stranger  smack,  head  straight  for  the  shore. 
How  will  she  land,  where  each  wave  is  a  mountain  ?  Too  late  for  how ! 
Run  up  a  flag  there  to  show  her  the  right  place  !  She  must  land  now  ! 

She  is  close — with  a  rush  on  the  galloping  wavetop — a  stand. 

As  the  water  sinks  from  beneath  her — her  nose  just  touches  the  land. 
And  then  (as  rude  hands,  sacking  a  city,  greedy  of  prey. 

Toss,  is  some  littered  chamber,  a  child’s  toy  lightly  away), 

A  great  wave  rose  from  behind,  and  lifting  her,  towered,  and  broke. 
And  flung  her  headlong,  down  on  the  hard  beach,  close  to  the  folk. 
Crash  !  .  .  .  But  'tis  only  her  bowsprit  gone — she  is  saved  somehow 
And  a  cheer  broke  out,  for  a  hundred  hands  have  hold  of  her  now. 
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And  they  say  ’twas  her  bowsprit  saved  her,  or  she  must  have  gone  over  then  ; 
Her  bowsprit  it  was  that  saved  her  ;  and  little  they  think,  those  men, 

Of  one  weak  woman  that  prayed,  as  she  watched  them  tempest-driven  ! 

They  say  'twas  her  bowsprit  saved  her !  I  say,  'twas  that  prayer,  and 
Heaven  ! 


—  The  Spectator. 


SOME  TURKISH  PROVERBS. 


If  the  Turk  has  been  qualified  as 
“  unspeakable,”  he  is  very  far  from 
being  inarticulate.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  those  who  have  formed  their 
opinion  of  him  from  hearsay,  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  he  is  commonly  a  good 
conversationalist,  and  can  say  well  and 
pointedly  what  he  has  got  to  say,  with 
a  wealth  of  illustratron  in  anecdote, 
quotation,  and  proverb.  The  latter 
form  commends  itself  especially  to  the 
sententious  Turkish  mind.  The  synthet¬ 
ic  form  of  the  language,  too,  secures 
brevity  and  conciseness,  and  opportu¬ 
nities  are  afforded  for  those  constant  as¬ 
sonances  or  rhyming-vowels  which  are 
so  dear  to  the  Oriental. 

On  looking  over  a  note-book  contain¬ 
ing  several  hundred  Turkish  proverbs, 
taken  down  in  the  course  of  reading  and 
conversation,  or  borrowed  from  a  col¬ 
lection  made  at  the  Oriental  Academy 
at  Vienna,  the  writer  has  amused  him¬ 
self  by  grouping  them  roughly  under 
certain  heads,  so  as  to  illustrate  some 
aspects  of  the  national  character  and 
surroundings. 

But  first  it  may  be  interesting  to  re¬ 
mark  how  many  well-known  English  and 
other  European  proverbs  have  their 
exact  counterpart  in  Turkish.  How 
far  are  these  to  be  accounted  for  by  con¬ 
tact  with,  or  conquest  of,  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  races  ?  Or  has  it  been  a  case  of 
”  les  beaux  esprits  se  rencontrent  ”  ? 
For  instance,  we  find  ”  You  should  not 
look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,”  in 
exactly  the  same  words,  as  well  as  ”  He 
that  is  bom  to  be  hanged  will  never  be 
drowned,"  the  Turkish  version  having 
the  advantage  of  being  expressed  in  two 
words  !  The  change  of  words  is  but 
slight  in  ”  Troubled  waters  suit  the 
fisher,”  "  One  flower  does  not  make 
summer,"  and  “  The  robe  does  not  make 
the  dervish  ;”  while  in  Turkey  it  is  not 
pot  that  says  to  kettle,  but  negro  to 


negro,  that  his  face  is  black.  We  are 
disposed  to  prefer  ”  The  nail  saved  the 
shoe,  the  shoe  the  horse,  the  horse  the 
man,  the  roan  the  kingdom,"  to  our 
somewhat  lumbering  ”  For  want  of  a 
nail  the  shoe  was  lost,”  &c.  ”  Wake 

not  the  sleeping  dog,"  has  as  a  corollary 
“  Step  not  on  the  sleeping  ser{>ent 
and  we  are  warned  that  there  is  “No 
rose  without  a  thorn,  nor  love  without 
a  rival." 

One  instance  in  which  our  proverbial 
wisdom  is  opposed  to  the  Turkish  is  to 
be  found  in  the  expression  “  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone.”  The  attempt  to 
do  this  is  condemned  by  sundry  proverbs 
such  as  “  One  arrow  does  not  bring 
down  two  birds,”  and  “You  cannot 
knock  down  nine  walnuts  with  one 
stone.” 

Often  we  are  reminded  of  Scriptural 
proverbs  and  aphorisms.  “  Nothing 
unheard  of  in  the  world  "  sounds  Solo- 
monian  enough  ;  while  “  Out  with  the 
eye  that  profits  me  not,”  “  The  negro 
does  not  whiten  with  washing,”  and 
“  That  which  thou  sowest,  that  also 
shalt  thou  reap,”  are  strikingly  like 
New  Testament  teaching.  Again  and 
again  we  find  expressed  in  other  words 
lessons  of  charity,  considerateness,  and 
justice,  that  would  not  be  unw’orthy  of 
a  Christian  teacher,  as,  “  The  stranger’s 
prayer  is  heard  ;"  “  The  heart’s  testi¬ 
mony  is  stronger  than  a  thousand  wit¬ 
nesses  ;”  “  Among  the  blind,  close  your 
eyes  “In  truth  is  right ;”  “  Justice 
is  half  religion  “  Neighbor’s  right, 
God’s  right.” 

The  heading  under  which,  perhaps, 
the  largest  number  of  proverbs  can  be 
grouped,  is  that  of  opportune  speech 
and  silence.  If  the  Turk,  as  has  been 
said,  talks  well,  he  also  knows  how  to 
hold  his  tongue.  He  looks  down  with 
the  greatest  contempt  on  the  idle  chat¬ 
terer,  and  does  not  even  think  that 
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good*manners  require  him  to  make 
small'talk  when  he  has  nothing  to  say. 
In  fact,  when  on  a  visit  to  a  well-bred 
Turk,  with  whom  you  have  no  common 
subjects  of  interest  to  discuss,  after  ex¬ 
hausting  those  suggested  by  politeness 
— his  health,  your  own,  that  of  your 
family,  the  weather,  and  the  water  (a 
most  interesting  topic  in  the  East)  —you 
may  safely  fall  back  upon  that  golden 
silence  which  their  proverb,  like  ours, 
rates  above  silver  speech.  Hear  his 
comments  on  the  chatterer  : — “  There 
is  no  ass  but  brays  “  The  dog  barks, 
the  caravan  passes  “  Fool  is  he  who 
alone  talks,  and  is  his  only  listener;” 

”  'The  fool  wears  his  heart  on  his  tongue, 
the  wise  man  keeps  his  tongue  in  his 
heart and  “  Many  words,  an  unsound 
heart.”  He  warns  us  of  the  mischief  of 
evil-speaking, — “  The  knife’s  wound 
heals,  the  tongue’s  never ”  The 
tongue  slays  more  than  the  sword 
and  ”  The  tongue  is  boneless,  but  it 
breaks  bones.”  Again,  he  feels  keenly 
the  danger  of  free  speech  under  a  cor¬ 
rupt  and  despotic  rule  ;  while  he  extols 
honesty  and  good-faith,  and  generally 
condemns  lying.  The  latter  is  condon¬ 
ed  in  certain  cases,  for  ”  Some  lies  are 
better  than  truth,”  and  we  may  “  Lie, 
but  with  measure.”  The  suppressio  veri 
is  even  strongly  recommended,  for  is 
not  the  “  truth-teller  banished  out  of 
nine  cities  ?”  while  “  He  who  holds  his 
tongue  saves  his  head,”  and  “  There  is 
no  better  answer  than  this,  *  1  know  not, 

I  saw  not.’ 

But  to  turn  to  something  pleasanter, 
we  will  quote  a  few  sayings  still  familiar 
in  our  Turk’s  mouth,  which  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  corruption  of  the  Palace  and 
official  Kings,  and  seem  still  to  breathe 
the  hardy  and  independent  spirit  of  the 
old  days,  when  courage  and  enterprise 
were  the  only  passports  to  the  highest 
places  in  a  conquering  empire.  Then 
it  could  be  said  that  ”  The  horse  is  to 
him  who  mounts,  the  sword  to  him  who 
girds  it  on,”  ”  The  brave  man’s  word  is 
a  coat  of  mail,”  “Fortune  is  not  far 
from  the  brave  man’s  head,”  “  The 
hero  is  known  on  the  battle-field,”  and 
“Fear  not  to-morrow’s  mischance.” 
Who  but  a  conquering  race  could  have 
produced  such  a  proverb  as  “  Power  on 
my  head,  or  the  raven  on  my  corpse 
and  who  can  fail  to  hear  a  true  ring  in 


”  Peasant  erect  is  taller  than  noble  on 
bended  knee,”  or  “  I  am  the  slave  of 
him  who  regards  me  ;  the  king  of  him 
who  disregards  me  ?’  ’ 

Almsgiving  is  creditable,  for  “  The 
hand  which  gives  is  above  that  which 
takes  and  it  offers  temporal  advan¬ 
tages  as  well  as  spiritual.  In  this  world 
“  No  one  cuts  the  hand  that  gives,” 
and  “  What  thou  givest  that  shalt  thou 
take  with  thee  ”  [to  the  next].  But 
beware  of  accepting  alms  or  favors  if  you 
would  keep  your  self-respect,  and  “  Ac¬ 
cept  the  largess  of  thy  friend  as  if  thou 
wert  an  enemy.” 

Great  is  the  power  of  wealth  ;  “  Even 
the  mountains  fear  the  rich  man.”  It 
covers  a  multitude  of  failings,  and  averts 
many  ills.  ’*  If  a  man’s  money  is  white, 
no  matter  if  his  face  be  black.”  ”  The 
knife  cuts  not  hand  of  gold.’  ’  But  then 
the  disadvantages  and  dangers  of  it  in 
a  land  where  empty  treasuries  are  filled 
by  the  suppression  of  a  few  rich  men,  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  property  !  Truly 
the  vacuus  viator  has  the  better  part 
where  brigands  swarm.  “  Not  even  a 
thousand  men  in  armor  can  strip  a 
nakedman.”  Our  Turk  is  a  man  of  few 
wants, — pilaff,  coffee,  and  tobacco  are 
enough  for  him,  and  so  he  will  rest  con¬ 
tented  in  the  “  Health  that  is  better 
than  fortune,”  sagely  reflecting  that 
“  A  big  head  has  a  big  ache,”  that  ”  He 
who  has  many  vineyards  has  many 
cares,”  and  congratulating  himself  if  he 
can  say,  “  My  money  is  little,  my  head 
without  strife.”  He  is  not  likely  to 
make  a  fortune  in  business,  being  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  enterprise,  as  well  as  of  the 
sharpness  and  hardness,  necessary  to 
success.  “  The  bazaar  knows  neither 
father  nor  mother,”  and  our  easy-going 
friend  has  a  great  regard  for  these  do¬ 
mestic  ties.  Besides,  his  religion  forbids 
him  either  to  speculate  or  to  put  out 
money  at  interest,  although  he  some¬ 
times  avoids  this  prohibition  by  the 
clumsy  expedient  of  a  fictitious  sale,  or 
a  “  present  ”  taken  by  the  lender. 

It  is  a  pity  that  his  rulers  should  not 
have  profited  by  his  experiences  of  debt. 
“  Poor  without  debts  is  better  than 
Prince,”  “  A  thousand  cares  do  not  pay 
one  debt,”  and  "  Creditors  have  better 
memories  than  debtors,”  are  explicit 
enough,  but,  perhaps,  were  not  supposed 
to  apply  to  Government  loans. 
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We  find  some  sound  advice  on  the 
subject  of  friendship.  Do  not  expect 
your  friend  to  be  a  paragon,— “  Who 
seeks  a  faultless  friend,  rests  friendless.  ” 
But  when  you  have  found  him,  keep 
him, — “  Old  friend,  old  bath,”  you  will 
do  better  to  change  neither  ;  and  if  he  is 
”  a  true  friend,  he  is  better  than  a  rela¬ 
tion."  On  the  other  hand,  avoid  the 
British  error  of  underrating  your  foe  ; 
he  is  always  dangerous.  ‘‘  VVater  sleeps, 
the  enemy  wakes,”  and  “  Be  thine 
enemy  an  ant,  see  in  him  an  elephant," 
for  ”  A  thousand  friends  are  few,  one 
foe  many.” 

The  references  to  woman  are  as  un¬ 
gallant  as  they  are  unjust.  She  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  child,  and  as  such  contempt¬ 
uously  pardoned  for  her  shortcomings. 
”  You  should  lecture  neither  child  nor 
woman  it  would  be  waste  of  time. 
Her  intelligence,  too,  is  underrated, 
”  her  hair  is  long,  her  wits  short  !"  It 
is  she  who  as  a  mother  ”  makes  the 
house,  and  mars  it,”  and  she  is  classed 
with  good  wine  as  ”  a  sweet  poison.” 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  want 
of  gallantry  the  Turk  is  far  surpassed 
by  the  Persian,  who  says  ”  The  dog  is 
faithful,  woman  never.” 

The  lover  is  regarded  as  a  lunatic, 
unfit  for  the  society  of  his  fellows.  ”  If 
you  are  in  love,  fly  to  the  mountains,” 
for  “  Lover  and  king  brook  no  com¬ 
panion.”  He  is  “  blind,”  and  distance 
is  nothing  to  him  ;  for  him,  ”  Bagdad 
is  not  far,"  and  the  only  cures  for  his 
malady  are  ”  travel  and  patience.” 

A  word  of  advice  to  those  about  to 
marry.  “  Marry  below  you,  but  do  not 
marry  your  daughter  above  you  ’  and 
”  Choose  cloth  by  its  edge,  and  a  wife 
by  her  mother.”  It  is  natural  that  we 
should  find  many  references  to  that  sub¬ 
mission  which  is  at  the  root  of  Islam. 
Sometimes  we  find  the  idea  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Deity,  as  in  the  cases, 
”  When  fate  comes  the  eye  of  wisdom 
is  blind,”  ”  No  one  eats  another's  des¬ 
tined  portion,”  and  ”  What  will  come, 
will  come,  willy  nilly  ;"  but  more  often 
he  is  directly  invoked.  His  will  is  fate, 
”  Whom  he  slays  not,  man  slays  not,” 
”  Who  calls  on  Him  is  not  abandoned,” 
”  He  delays,  but  neglects  not,"  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  helpless  and  ”  builds  the 
blind  bird’s  nest ;”  and  so  we  should 
address  ourselves  to  Him,  “  asking  God 


for  what  we  want,  not  his  servant.” 
If  you  apply  to  the  latter,  you  may  be 
disappointed.  Even  the  minister  of 
religion  is  chary  of  his  assistance. 

”  Food  from  the  Imam’s  house,  tears 
from  the  dead  man’s  eye,” — you  are  as 
likely  to  get  one  as  the  other.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  we  meet  with  a  small  touch 
of  scepticism,  as  when  we  are  told, 
‘‘  First  tie-up  your  donkey,  then  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  God;”  and  sometimes  a 
cry  of  black  despair,  ”  Happiest  he  who 
dies  in  the  cradle." 

Let  us  conclude  this  hasty  sketch  with 
a  few  miscellaneous  proverbs,  remark¬ 
able  for  point  or  picturesqueness.  ”  The 
fish  stinks  from  the  head  ”  is  often 
quoted  in  these  days  of  Ottoman  decay, 
in  allusion  to  the  bad  example  which 
comes  from  above.  We  have  heard  the 
incapacity  for  action  which  is  engender¬ 
ed  in  Turkish  rulers  by  the  enforced 
seclusion  of  their  youth  commented  on 
with  ”  Who  stays  at  home,  loses  his  cap 
in  the  crowd.”  The  difficulties  of 
equality, — ”  You  are  master,  and  I  am 
master  ;  who  will  groom  the  horse  ^ ' 
On  an  impostor, — ”  The  empty  sack 
won’t  stand  upright.”  Qui  trap  ent- 
brasse,  mal  etreint,"  is  rendered  by 
“Two  water-melons  won’t  fit  under  one 
arm."  “  Old  brooms  are  thrown  on  the 
roof,”  may  be  taken  to  apply  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  superannuated  fogies.  Your 
hangers-on  profit  by  your  success, — 
”  When  you  climb  a  tree  your  shoes 
go  up  too.”  The  higher  you  are  the 
worse  you  fall,  for  ”  There  is  a  cure  for 
him  who  falls  from  horse  or  donkey- 
back,  but  a  pick-axe  (to  dig  his  grave) 
for  him  who  falls  from  a  camel.”  Let 
us  hope  that  this  proverb,  in  its  literal 
sense,  may  never  be  justified  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  our  gallant  Camel  Corps  in  the 
Soudan.  Three  proverbs  on  the  donkey, 
exemplifying — the  useful  guest,  “They 
asked  the  donkey  to  the  wedding,  water 
or  wood  was  wanting  the  power  of 
hope,  “  Die  not,  my  donkey  ;  summer  is 
coming  and  clover  will  grow  ;"  and  the 
folly  of  exposing  oneself  to  needless  cri¬ 
ticism,  “  Don’t  cut  your  donkey’s  tail  in 
public  ;  some  will  say,  ‘  It  is  too  long  ;’ 
others,  ‘  It  is  too  short.’  ”  And,  lastly, 
as  an  instance  in  which  the  jingle  of  the 
original  may  be  reproduced  in  English, 
— ”  The  mannerly  man  learns  manners 
of  the  mannerless.” — The  Spectator. 
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MACPHERSON’S  LOVE  STORY. 
BY  C.  H.  D.  STOCKER. 


It  was  on  a  summer  Sunday  morning 
that  the  story  began — or  let  me  rather 
say,  that  I  take  up  the  story,  for  who 
shall  mark  the  real  beginning  of  those 
events  that  mightily  color  and  disturb, 
and  even  turn  the  course  of  our  lives  ? 

In  the  early  sunshine,  while  the  dew 
was  still  heavy  on  the  grass,  Ian  Mac* 
pherson  had  been  away  three  miles  up 
the  valley  with  a  dying  shepherd.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  course  of  the  broad,  brawl¬ 
ing,  shallow  Riach  river  ;  now  clamber¬ 
ing  along  steep  slate-colored  banks  of 
shifting  flakes  and  chips  of  stone,  that 
looked  as  if  they  had  swept  in  ava¬ 
lanches  down  the  abrupt  hillside  ;  now 
springing  with  the  sure,  agile  step  of  a 
born  Highlander  from  one  boulder  to 
another  as  he  crossed  a  streamlet  or  took 
a  short  cut  across  a  bend  of  the  river  ; 
now  walking  quickly  over  narrow,  level 
reaches  of  meadow-ground,  or  amongst 
springy  heather  under  the  birches  that 
overhung  the  broken  gravel  banks  above 
the  water, — his  whole  heart  was  over¬ 
flowing  with  that  exultation  which 
breathes  in  the  very  early  hours  of  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  days  are  long.  The  earth 
in  that  hour  was  very  Paradise,  not  for 
anything  it  had  given  or  ever  could  give 
him,  but  because  it  was  so  beautiful, 
and  in  its  glorious  undesecrated  solitude 
seemed  still  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God. 

The  home  of  the  dying  man  was  a 
mere  hovel  of  peat-sods  covered  with 
moss-grown  thatch,  built  on  one  of  those 
fertile  reaches  of  soil  brought  down  and 
left  here  and  there  in  these  wild  Scotch 
valleys  by  floods  of  long  ago.  It  stood 
just  above  the  river — all  too  perilously 
near  in  time  of  storm  and  flood,  you 
would  have  thought — and  round  it  tow¬ 
ered  the  rugged  hills,  echoing  unceas¬ 
ingly  the  murmur  of  the  water  and  the 
wind — a  murmur,  at  least,  in  summer. 
In  winter  many  a  wild  storm  raged  up 
there,  darkening  the  air  with  heavy  snow 
and  sleet,  bowing  and  breaking  and  up¬ 
rooting  whole  tracts  of  pines  and  larch  ; 
raving  down  the  shrouded  peaks  and 
narrow,  dim  ravines,  and  making  to 
tremble  the  little  peat  hut  and  the  stout 
hearts  within.  And  then,  when  the 


storm  was  spent,  would  be  a  silence  as 
of  death  ;  snowy  steeps  and  glittering 
peaks  rising  up  on  all  sides  motionless 
against  a  motionless  sky,  and  down 
below  the  dark  water  creeping  slow  and 
quiet  under  masses  of  ice. 

Maepherson  could  see  it  all  in  mem¬ 
ory  even  as  he  stepped  across  the  sum¬ 
mer  flowers,  for  the  poor  shepherds 
in  the  lone  huts  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  long  valley  needed  him  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  in  foul 
weather  no  less  than  in  fair.  But  to¬ 
day,  as  he  grew  accustomed  to  the  half- 
light  in  the  hut,  and  the  wan  face  of  the 
dying  man  became  clearer  in  the  shadow 
of  the  berth  in  the  wall  where  he  was 
lying,  the  minister  saw  well  enough  that 
he  would  know  no  more  an  earthly 
winter,  nor  ever  see  the  snow  come 
down  upon  the  hills  again.  There  was 
only  one  window  in  the  hut,  a  single  un¬ 
movable  pane  a  foot  square,  let  into  the 
sod  wall  at  one  end,  and  rendered  even 
less  useful  by  a  strip  of  rag  pinned  across 
it  by  way  of  a  blind.  Most  of  the  light 
came  in  dusty  beams  down  the  wide 
chimney,  slanting  across  the  back¬ 
ground  of  smoke- blackened  wall  and 
rafter,  and  lying  in  patches  on  the  un¬ 
even  mud  floor. 

As  the  day  was  warm  the  minister  set 
the  door  wide  open,  and  the  dim,  dying 
eyes  looked  out  wistfully  at  the  sunny 
summer  weather  and  the  beautiful  wood¬ 
ed  slopes  where  the  foot  of  the  opposite 
hill  came  down  to  the  river.  But  he 
was  tired  now  ;  all  this  was  passing  from 
him,  and  his  eyes  came  back  to  Ian 
Maepherson’s  face,  where,  as  he  dimly 
felt,  dwelt  something  that  could  not  pass 
away — something  that  death  itself  would 
have  no  power  to  disturb  or  change. 
Light  kindled  faintly  on  his  rugged, 
wasted  features  when  Maepherson  came 
and  took  the  toil-worn  hand — so  power¬ 
less  now — in  his,  for  in  the  young  minis¬ 
ter’s  life  this  poor  shepherd  had  seen 
and  understood  what  no  words  could 
have  brought  home  to  him — the  reality 
and  power  of  love.  He  knew  that  Mae¬ 
pherson  counted  not  his  life  his  own, 
nor  any  of  the  things  that  he  possessed. 
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Year  by  year  he  had  felt  the  subtle  in¬ 
fluence  deepening,  and  had  seen  the 
spirit  burning  clearer  in  the  eyes,  so 
that  to  meet  him — to  the  ignorant, 
simple  shepherd — was  like  meeting  an 
angel.  In  Macpherson  he  saw  and  knew 
a  man  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood, 
clever,  as  those  said  who  knew  best,  and 
with  the  world  before  him  ;  who  yet 
could  let  the  world  go  by  ;  who  sought 
no  preferment,  whose  whole  life  and 
soul  and  energy  were  devoted  to  his 
people  without  a  thought  for  himself, 
and  who.  had  ever  a  kind  word  and  a 
happy  smile  for  one  and  all. 

These  poor  people  could  perhaps  not 
have  explained  what  their  young  minis¬ 
ter  was  to  them  ;  what  he  really  was 
beyond  what  they  saw  they  could  never 
know  ;  and  yet  they  did  feel  that  he 
had  sacrificed  himself  for  their  sake  in 
staying  there,  that  this  sacrifice  was  no 
grudging  martyrdom,  but  a  glad  free¬ 
will  offering  to  the  Lord  he  loved  and 
to  them.  It  shed  more  light  upon  their 
hearts  than  a  thousand  sermons  ;  it  had 
power  to  draw  aside  for  them  now  and 
again  the  gross  veil  of  material  aims, 
and  to  give  them  as  in  a  mirror  a  glimpse 
of  eternal  love. 

This  dying  man  could  believe  in  the 
great  love  of  the  Lord  who  died  for  him 
when  he  had  seen  its  living  power  in  his 
minister’s  life  ;  and,  though  the  com¬ 
parison  is  but  as  of  a  spark  to  the  sun 
itself,  the  selfless  brotherhood  of  one 
whom  he  knew  very  far  above  him  in 
ways  which  he  could  not  understand 
brought  home  to  him  the  brotherhood 
of  Christ.  With  his  hand  in  Macpher- 
son’s,  listening  with  fast-closing  ears  to 
his  earnest  words,  following  his  childlike, 
simple  prayers,  it  seemed  as  if  earth  and 
its  soul-chains  of  sin  and  sorrow  faded 
and  fell  away  ;  as  if  the  gates  of  heaven 
opened  wide  and  wider,  and  the  light 
shone  out  more  and  more  perfect,  till 
at  last  the  call  came  down,  “  Enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ;  ”  and  then 
the  spirit  went  up  out  of  the  darkness 
and  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  hard 
shepherd  life,  and  Macpherson  was 
kneeling  alone  on  the  mud  floor  in  the 
dim  hovel  beside  the  dead. 

An  hour  later  the  solitary  bell  of  the 
kirk  on  the  wooded  knoll  overlooking 
Loch  Riach  was  ringing  thin  and  clear 
across  lake  and  meadow  for  morning 


prayer,  and  Macpherson  hurried  up  the 
steep  footpath  that  wound  upwards  to 
the  kirk  between  Scotch  firs  from  the 
flat  grass  land  about  the  water. 

A  group  of  strangers  stood  at  the  kirk- 
yard  gate,  a  young  fellow  of  two  or 
three-and-twenty,  a  lady  who  looked 
about  the  same  age,  tall  and  very  fair, 
and  a  lad  in  an  Eton  jacket  with  a  top 
hat  and  broad  white  collar.  No  doubt 
they  belonged  to  the  English  family  who 
had  been  expected  at  the  villa  near  the 
railway  station  and  the  store — the  only 
villa  within  half  a  dozen  miles. 

Macpherson,  with  the  courtesy  that  is 
natural  to  even  the  shyest  Highlander, 
lifted  his  hat  to  them  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  would  have  passed  on,  but 
the  young  man  stepped  forward  and 
asked  if  they  might  go  into  the  church, 
and  whether  it  mattered  where  they  sat. 

“  Oh  !  There’ s  only  too  much  room,  ’  ’ 
he  said,  when  he  understood  what  they 
wanted,  which  was  not  all  at  once,  for 
the  Gaelic  was  his  native  tongue  and 
his  ears  were  utterly  unfamiliar  with 
English  as  spoken  by  English  people. 
He  led  the  way  through  long  rank  grass 
and  nettles,  across  sunken  graves  and 
flat  tombstones  where  the  inscriptions 
were  worn  away,  more,  surely,  by  wild 
winter  storms  than  by  church-going  feet, 
for  there  was  no  trace  of  any  path  from 
the  gate  to  the  door. 

“  Rummiest  hole  ’t  ever  I  saw,  Lily,” 
poor  Macpherson  heard  the  boy  say  in  an 
undertone,  as  he  ushered  the  strangers 
into  as  curious  a  place  of  worship  as  per¬ 
haps  this  nineteenth  century  can  show. 

The  floor  was  all  uneven  and  rudely 
paved  with  round  cobble  stones,  glisten¬ 
ing  and  dark  with  perpetual  damp  ;  a 
gallery,  sagging  rather  alarmingly  to¬ 
wards  the  middle,  ran  across  either  end  ; 
on  the  front  panel  of  the  eastern  one 
was  branded  in  irregular  characters, 

”  I.  M.  Fecit.  Aug.  17,  1771,” 

and  these  were  certainly  the  very  newest 
part  of  the  interior.  Along  under  the 
north  wall  was  a  row  of  little  wooden 
pews,  some  with  broken  doors,  others 
with  no  doors  at  all ;  their  flooring 
consisted  merely  of  earth,  with  a  few 
rough  planks  thrown  down  here  and 
there  to  help  to  keep  the  feet  of  the 
congregation  more  or  less  dry.  The 
once  whitewashed  walls  were  stained  and 
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blotted  with  great  seas  of  green  and  red 
mould,  and  the  atmosphere  was  as  that 
of  a  subterranean  dungeon — chill,  damp, 
and  smelling  of  ancient  decay.  Mac- 
pherson  opened  a  pew  for  them,  and 
they  took  their  places  while  he  walked, 
just  as  he  was,  up  the  crazy  pulpit  stair, 
hung  his  hat  on  a  nail  above  him,  and 
knelt  down.  There  were  two  women  in 
one  of  the  rickety  galleries,  and  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  people  in  the 
pews  below  :  a  farmer’s  daughter  in 
very  gay  attire,  two  or  three  laboring 
men  in  ill-fitting  suits  of  Sunday  black  ; 
a  keeper  in  his  master’s  former  shooting- 
coat  and  knickerbockers,  and  a  couple 
of  shepherds  in  kilt  and  plaid. 

The  bell  ceased,  and  the  bell-ringer, 
sexton,  precentor,  beadle  —  whatever 
he  was  —  having  made  the  rope  fast 
where  it  hung  on  the  gable  outside, 
came  in  and  took  his  place  at  the  desk 
under  the  pulpit,  and  the  Psalm  was 
given  out — 

“  I  to  the  bills  will  lift  mine  eyes. 

From  whence  doth  come  mine  aid, 

My  safety  cometh  from  the  Lord, 

Who  heav’n  and  earth  hath  made.” 

But  the  only  person  who  attempted  to 
sing  was  the  factotum  at  the  clerk’s 
desk,  and  he  rendered  the  entire  Psalm 
alone  from  beginning  to  end,  in  slow, 
loud,  wavering,  twangy  tones  that  took 
small  account  of  a  semi -tone  higher  or 
lower,  and  left  the  tune,  when  he  had 
finished,  still  a  matter  of  conjecture  to 
the  uninitiated. 

As  the  service  proceeded  a  few  more 
people  came  in,  dropped  into  pews  here 
and  there,  and  stared  at  the  unwonted 
sight  of  a  lovely  English  face  and  fresh 
London  millinery.  But  when  Mac- 
pherson  rose,  and  gave  out  his  text, 
”  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ?”  reading  it  twice  or  thrice  in  his 
curious  foreign  accent,  every  eye  was 
fixed  upon  his  face,  and  each  man  placed 
his  arms  on  the  table  or  shelf  in  front 
of  him  and  bent  forward  to  listen. 

It  was  a  thin,  plain  face,  with  a  low, 
broad  brow,  high  cheekbones  and  ir¬ 
regular  features,  that  showed  against 
the  dull  light-blue  of  the  old  pulpit ;  but 
the  dark  eyes  lit  up  with  intense  eager¬ 
ness  as  he  leaned  forward  to  preach  in 
his  fashion  the  old,  oft-repeated  lesson, 
and  every  line  of  the  slight,  wiry  figure 
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was  instinct  with  energy  and  life.  His 
sermon  was  short,  and  his  language 
strong  and  simple — so  simple  that  to  at 
least  one  listener  it  had  the  force  almost 
of  a  new  revelation.  The  heaiers  could 
not  know  what  that  simplicity  cost  him, 
though  some  of  them  might  have  re¬ 
membered  a  time  when  they  could  not 
understand  him  ;  there  was  nothing  to 
tell  how  each  plain,  homely  phrase  came 
out  victorious  over  eloquent  words  and 
symbolic  imagery  and  high  intellectual 
reasonings  that  were  always  thronging 
there  within  him  ;  nothing  to  reveal  how 
hard  he  was  trying  to  live  in  them  and 
out  of  himself,  that  he  might  realise 
their  need,  and  feel  how  the  message  he 
so  burned  to  deliver  might  best  wake 
echoes  in  those  poor  dull  hearts  that 
were  so  slow  to  respond. 

Very  earnestly  he  set  forth  the  noth¬ 
ingness  of  all  the  things  that  “  grossly 
close  us  in  ”  and  bar  the  way  that  leads 
to  life.  Passionately  he  pleaded  for  the 
great  single  purpose  that  opens  and 
makes  plain  that  way  and  guides  unerr¬ 
ingly  the  feet  that  find  it. 

The  fair  English  lady,  looking  up  at 
that  young  earnest  face,  and  then  beyond 
it,  where  through  the  window  she  could 
see  red  fir  boughs  stirring  against  the 
summer  sky,  wondered  at  the  courage 
that  could  face  this  mere  handful  of  lis¬ 
teners  and  feel  as  enthusiastic  and  speak 
with  as  much  energy  as  though  thousands 
hung  upon  his  words.  To  other  than 
Gaelic  ears  that  voice,  too,  had  a  special 
charm  with  its  undertone  of  pathos,  its 
plaintive  echo  of  “  old,  unhappy,  far- 
off  things,”  the  melancholy  of  a  dying 
language  and  a  race  that  is  being  fast 
merged  and  lost  in  the  self-asserting, 
irreverent  Saxon,  akin  to  that  sorrow  on 
the  wind  across  the  moors  and  among 
the  lonesome  hills,  even  when  it  comes 
whispering  down  the  wild  warm  corries, 
or  blows  cool  off  the  sunny  summits  on 
a  summer  day,  carrying  a  sound  of 
tears. 

At  the  evening  service  the  young  Eng¬ 
lishman  was  there  alone,  and  on  his 
homeward  way  Maepherson  wondered 
whether  he  ought  to  call  at  the  villa. 
For  the  next  day  or  two,  however,  he 
knew  he  would  have  no  time,  for  there 
was  fever  at  a  little  farm  on  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  parish,  and  in  the  poor 
cottages  belonging  to  it,  and  as  often  as 
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other  work  would  allow  Macpherson  was 
there  comforting,  nursing,  helping,  and 
always  bringing  with  him  some  welcome 
trifle  that  the  sufferers  could  not  afford  ; 
a  few  eggs,  a  lemon  or  two,  a  little  tea, 
two  or  three  bottles  of  seltzer-water — 
anything  his  kind  heart  could  suggest 
and  his  ready  hand  procure.  Visits  like 
these  sometimes  occupied  his  whole 
afternoon,  so  that  he  did  not  come  home 
till  the  shadows  of  the  hills  darkened  all 
the  valley. 

The  sun  had  disappeared  behind  the 
rugged  granite  steeps  to  westward, 
though  the  eastern  summits  could  see  it 
still  and  glowed  rose-red  against  the 
evening  sky  when  Macpherson  reached 
the  Manse  after  Monday's  work.  The 
door  stood  wide  and  showed  a  vista  of 
boarded,  carpetless  passage  sprinkled 
with  sand,  carpetless  stairs  opposite  the 
entrance,  and  a  door  on  either  hand  ; 
merely  looking  in,  it  gave  one  the  im¬ 
pression  that  whoever  kept  the  house 
had  good  intentions,  but  fell  lamentably 
short  in  carrying  them  out.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  had  ceased  to  strike  the 
master's  eye,  for  he  hung  up  his  hat  in 
the  passage  with  quite  a  sigh  of  relief, 
turned  to  the  door  on  the  left  with  a 
smile  of  content  on  his  face,  and  went 
into  his  study. 

There,  a  good  deal  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  stood  the  young  Englishman  of 
yesterday,  holding  out  a  cordial  hand 
and  introducing  himself  with  an  apology 
as  Robert  Echalaz. 

“  I  have  been  making  your  acquaint¬ 
ance  through  the  names  of  your  books,” 
said  he,  with  a  smile.  "  The — the 
maid” — he  hesitated  a  moment  before 
venturing  to  apply  this  title  to  the  grimy 
child  who  had  admitted  him — “  the 
maid  told  me,  as  far  as  I  could  make 
out  what  she  said,  that  you  would  be 
home  soon,  so  I  took  the  liberty  of 
waiting  here.” 

Macpherson  assured  him  that  he  as 
very  welcome,  and  fetched  in  another 
chair  out  of  the  adjacent  kitchen  to  add 
force  to  his  words. 

Then  young  Echalaz  came  straight  to 
his  point.  His  brother,  he  said,  was 
bent  on  getting  some  Ashing,  and  they 
thought  that  probably  Mr.  Macpherson, 
if  he  could  not  help  them  himself,  might 
at  any  rate  be  able  to  direct  them  to 
some  one  who  could. 


”  And  I  was  glad  of  so  plausible  an 
excuse  for  getting  to  know  you,”  added 
the  young  fellow,  with  a  frank  smile. 

"  I — I  am  preparing  for  holy  orders, 
and” — he  hesitated  —  “well,  I  don't 
know — but  I  should  very  much  like  to 
have  some  talks  with  you.” 

Macpherson's  face  lit  up  with  pleas¬ 
ure  at  this. 

"lam  afraid  I  shall  disappoint  you 
if  you  expect  to  learn  anything  from 
me,”  he  said,  and  his  quaint  accent 
struck  the  young  Englishman  afresh. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  talked  there  for 
an  hour  before  it  even  occurred  to  them 
that  time  was  passing,  and  Echalaz 
jum|>ed  up  and  declared  he  ought  to 
have  been  at  home  before  now. 

“And  the  fishing?”  suggested  Mac¬ 
pherson. 

The  fishing  had  been  quite  forgotten, 
hut  it  was  very  soon  settled,  and  Mac¬ 
pherson  after  some  debate  promised  to 
meet  the  two  brothers  on  the  following 
Thursday.  He  accompanied  his  new 
acquaintance  down  the  path  to  the  gate, 
thinking  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  offer  him  hospitality  of  some  sort, 
but  afraid  that  dry  oatcake  would  hardly 
be  attractive,  even  with  the  addition — 
supposing  that  boiling  water  could  be 
produced  within  reasonable  time — of  tea 
that  this  well-to-do  young  Englishman 
might  possibly  not  think  good.  Poor 
Macpherson  dismissed  his  hospitable  in- 
clinaions  with  regret  that  made  his  grasp 
of  the  other's  hand  all  the  warmer  when 
they  parted. 

When  Macpherson  arrived  at  the  villa 
at  the  appointed  hour  he  found  Tom 
waiting  at  the  gate. 

“  Mother  wants  you  to  come  in  and 
see  her,”  said  the  boy,  shaking  hands, 
and  Macpherson  followed  him  into  the 
house  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs. 
Echalaz — a  pretty,  faded,  delicate-look¬ 
ing  woman — lay  on  the  sofa  beside  the 
open  window.  She  turned  her  head 
languidly  towards  him,  and  held  out  a 
slim  white  hand. 

“  Ah,  Mr.  Macpherson,  it  is  so  good 
of  you  to  devote  yourself  to  my  boy,” 
she  said,  conventionally.  “  I  am  sure 
he  is  very  grateful  ;  are  you  not,  Tom  ?” 

Tom  murmured  something  about 
“  awfully  jolly,”  and  suggested,that  they 
should  start  at  once. 

Mrs.  Echalaz,  however,  first  asked 
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many  questions,  as  to  the  distance,  the 
river,  and  the  possibility  of  danger  to 
her  son,  who  was  evidently  the  spoiled 
pet  of  the  family. 

Macpherson  assured  her  that  she  need 
not  be  alarmed,  and  promised  at  all 
events  to  do  his  best  to  take  care  of 
Tom ;  and  then,  instead  of  Robert, 
when  he  was  expected,  Lily  came  in 
equipped  for  a  walk,  and  Mrs.  Echalaz 
said,  “  Ah,  yes,  my  daughter,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
pherson.  I'm  sorry  to  say  Robert  is 
not  well.  He  reads  too  hard,  I  am 
sure  ;  he  is*  not  fit  to  go,  and  so  I  am 
sending  Lily  instead.  I  can’t  let  Tom" 
— she  changed  the  expression  of  the 
thought  in  her  heart — "  Tom  would  be 
quite  too  much  for  you  alone,”  she 
said.  "  I  always  send  one  of  them  with 
him — not,"  she  added,  betraying  her¬ 
self  still  more  to  Macpherson’ s  quick 
perceptions,  "  not  that  I  doubt  your 
care  ;  I  am  sure  you  will  not  let  any 
harm  befall  him. " 

But  her  last  words,  far  from  being 
expressive  of  any  such  assurance,  sound¬ 
ed  like  a  reiterated  appeal  to  him  to 
guard  her  darling. 

Macpherson  said  he  would  be  very 
careful,  and  at  length  the  three  were 
allowed  to  depart. 

Tom  lost  no  time  in  handing  over 
all  his  encumbrances  to  his  sister,  and 
before  they  had  walked  through  the 
wood  at  the  back  of  the  villa  he  was 
away  after  butterflies,  leaving  Lily  and 
Macpherson  to  carry  the  rods  and  tackle, 
the  fishing-basket,  and  the  lunch.  It 
was  a  great  relief  to  the  young  minister 
to  find  that  the  English  girl  was  neither 
shy  nor  self  •  conscious,  but  ready  to 
talk  with  the  same  pleasant  frankness 
and  cordiality  that  had  so  struck  him 
in  the  elder  brother. 

She  watched  Tom’s  retreating  figure 
with  an  indulgent  smile  for  a  minute, 
and  then  turned  to  her  companion. 
"  May  I  ask  you  a  great  many  questions, 
Mr.  Macpherson  ?’’  she  said,  with  natu¬ 
ral  directness. 

"  Surely,”  answered  he,  readily  ; 
"  and  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  answer 
tome  of  them." 

“  I  want  to  tell  Robert,”  she  explain¬ 
ed,  with  a  smile.  ”  After  we  had  been 
to  your  little  kirk  on  Sunday  we  both 
wanted  very  much  to  know  you.  He  is 
to  take  holy  orders,  and  he  and  I  think 


a  great  deal  about  the  work  to  which  he 
will  be  called.  Your  life,  now,  must  be 
something  utterly  different  from  any¬ 
thing  we  have  ever  seen  or  imagined 
before.” 

“Is  it  ?’’  he  said.  “  Only  because 
such  primitive  conditions  exist  perhaps 
no  longer  in  England.  I  suppose  a 
time  is  drawing  nearer  that  will  sweep 
away  what  lingers  here.” 

“  Well,  but — ’’  Lily  hesitated  an 
instant.  “  May  I  be  quite  frank  ?”  she 
put  in,  deprecatingly.  "  How  is  it  that 
you  are  in  such  a  place  ?  " 

He  did  not  know  the  drift  of  this 
question,  and  looked  puzzled. 

"  Why  should  I  not  be  ?  ”  he  asked, 
diffidently. 

The  girl  glanced  expressively  to  north 
and  south,  down  and  up  the  lonely 
valley. 

"  One  might  say,  speaking  roughly,” 
she  said,  “  that  there  are  no  people 
here." 

Macpherson  too  looked  up  the  valley, 
and  saw,  far  off,  the  hut  where  that  poor 
shepherd  had  died,  and  thoughts  of  that 
Sunday  morning  brought  the  light  into 
his  face. 

"  That  w<7«/</be  ‘  speaking  roughly,’  ” 
he  said,  with  a  gentleness  that  made  her 
feel  ashamed  at  first,  and  then  anxious 
to  justify  herself. 

“  But  is  your  congregation  always  so 
small  ?  ”  she  asked. 

"  That  was  about  the  average  on  Sun¬ 
day,”  he  answered,  and  added,  with  a 
sigh,  as  if  the  fact  were  one  he  tried  to 
forget,  "  It  is  small.  My  predecessor, 
I’m  afraid,  was  unpopular,  and  latterly 
very  old  and  feeble,  and  could  not  keep 
them  together.  A  few  have  come  back 
to  me,  but  only  a  few.” 

“  Then  why  do  you  stay  here  ?”  said 
Lily,  impetuously.  “  Robert  told  me 
about  your  books,  and — and  the  house 
— the  Manse — so  poor  and  bare.  He 
says  you  must  be  far  above  your  work. 
Indeed,  we  knew  it  from  your  sermon 
on  Sunday.” 

He  looked  distressed. 

“  Do  you  think  they  will  not  have 
understood  me  ?”  he  asked,  with  eager 
anxiety.  "  Was  it  difficult — obscure — 
beyond  the  mark  ?’  ’ 

"  Oh,  no,  no  1  ”  said  Lily,  astonished 
at  his  way  of  looking  at  it;  "  a  child 
must  have  understood  every  word.  I 
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can’t  quite  explain  how  it  struck  me  and 
Robert  too  ;  it  was  so  short  and  so  com'* 
plete,  and  the  words  so  simple  that  one 
wondered  at  their  intense  force  ;  and 
yet — yet — ” 

He  looked  anxiously  at  her.  “  Don’t 
be  afraid  to  find  fault,  Miss  Echalaz,” 
he  said,  earnestly  ;  "I  shall  be  so 
thankful  to  you — ” 

“  Fault  !  ”  she  interrupted  ;  “  oh, 
you  don’t  understand  me  !  I  never 
heard  anything  that  went  so  straight 
from  heart  to  heart  as  those  words  of 
yours.  When  we  came  out  I  turned  to 
Robert,  and  he  turned  to  me,  and  we 
both  said,  ‘  Well  ?’  and  then  Robert 
asked  me  what  was  the  secret  of  such 
power,  but  I  couldn’t  tell.  And  he 
thought  a  long  time  as  we  went  home, 
about  what  you  had  said,  and  what  he 
would  have  said  in  your  place,  which 
none  of  them  would  have  listened  to  or 
understood.” 

Lily  smiled  rather  sadly  and  broke 
off,  for  she  remembered  how  Robert 
had  said  to  her  at  last  that  Macpherson 
''  walked  with  God,"  and  that  that  was 
the  secret  of  his  power.  She  could  not 
well  repeat  her  brother’s  words,  but  she 
knew  that  they  were  true,  and  wanted 
to  acknowledge  to  Macpherson  the  debt 
that  both  felt  they  owed  to  him. 

“  Ah  !  Mr.  Macpherson,”  she  said, 
earnestly,  ”  you  made  us  both  ashamed. 
We  were  eager  to  begin  teaching,  and 
we  suddenly  found  we  had  everything 
still  to  learn.  Robert  says  he  sees  now 
that  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  can  be 
done  by  a  man  who  has  not  begun  with 
himself.” 

Macpherson  looked  up  with  keen 
sympathy,  divining  at  once  a  fellow- 
struggler,  for  this  was  beaten  ground  to 
him,  sorely  familiar. 

“That  is  true  enough,”  he  said; 
”  and  yet  we  all  begin  at  the  outside, 
and  are  always  returning  to  it  again.” 

Lily  sighed. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  ‘‘and  looking 
downward  from  oursleves  instead  of  up 
to  our  ideal— to  God.  One  seems  to 
be  always  beginning,  only  beginning, 
over  and  over  again.” 

“Perhaps,”  said  Macpherson  thought¬ 
fully — “  perhaps  we  need  a  whole  life 
of  beginning  to  show  us  what  we  are, 
and  to  teach  us  that  the  good  that  is 
done  is  all  of  God.” 


‘‘  But  don’t  you  feel  yourself  thrown 
away  on  such  a  miserable  little  congre¬ 
gation  ?”  Lily  went  on,  recurring  to  her 
hrst  idea.  ‘‘  Would  you  not  like  a  large 
parish  ? — a  city  audience  ?  ’  ’ 

His  eyes  kindled. 

“  Once,”  he  said,  “  I  wished  for  a 
larger  held,  and,  as  you  say,  an  audience  ; 
and  I  thought  myself  thrown  away.  I 
looked  on  this  as  a  mere  stepping-stone 
to  preferment  ;  it  was  quite  too  paltry 
for  my  enthusiasm  ;  I  could  not  make 
myself  intelligible  to  my  few  people,  my 
sermons  hew  quite  over  their  heads  ;  I 
was  disappointed  and  miserable.  I 
wanted  to  bring  a  sacrihce,  you  under¬ 
stand,  Miss  Echalaz,  but  it  was  to  be  of 
my  own  choosing — such  as  Cain’s.  And 
when  I  felt  that  God  did  not  require  it 
of  me,  I  was  angry  and  hurt,  just,  you 
know,  as  Cain  was.  And  then  one  day 
a  poor  shepherd  said  to  me,  humbly  and 
simply,  ‘  You  are  too  clever  for  the  like 
of  us.’  That  was  lightning  across  thick 
darkness.  Miss  Echalaz.  I  understood, 
by  God’s  mercy,  what  I  had  known 
without  understanding  all  along  ;  it  was 
obedience  that  He  required  ;  no  sacri¬ 
fice  but  the  laying  down  of  my  will  before 
His.  And  now,”  he  said,  sadly — “  now 
I  wish  I  could  throw  myself  away,  if  it 
were  but  for  one  man.  ” 

“  But  you  won’t  stay  here  always  ?” 
Lily  suggested. 

“  Ah  !  I  don’t  know,”  he  answered, 
with  a  smile.  “We  are  soldiers  ;  we 
go  where  we  are  sent ;  but  1  know  now 
that  it  is  good  for  us — for  me  at  least — 
to  work  in  a*  field  where  no  glory  can 
be  reaped.  If  there  were  a  prize  within 
reach  one  might  be  in  danger  of  looking 
away  from  the  Master  who  calls  us  to 
follow  only  Him.” 

Lily  walked  on  in  thoughtful  silence. 

Meanwhile  Tom  had  strayed  far  from 
the  track,  plunging  knee-deep  through 
heather  and  green  cranberry  scrub  after 
butterflies,  and  alarming  the  oyster- 
catchers,  which  flew  whistling  and  cir¬ 
cling  overhead,  “  tiring  the  echoes  with 
unvaried  cries,”  and  grouse,  which  went 
whirring  and  clamoring  away  up  among 
the  big  grey  boulders  on  the  mountain¬ 
side.  The  two  sat  down  to  wait  for  him. 

“  Every  sight  and  sound  here  has  a 
personality  for  me,”  Macpherson  said, 
looking  across  the  valley,  where  along 
the  brow  of  a  scarped  hollow  lay  white 
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wreaths  of  snow,  and  a  little  cloud  above 
it  hung  about  the  mountain-top,  cling¬ 
ing  as  if  it  would  fain  wander  no  more 
across  the  pathless  heaven. 

“  That  little  cloud,  see  how  it  clings 
— heaven-born  though  it  is — to  the  bar¬ 
ren  earth.  If  it  lingers  there  it  must 
dissolve  in  rain  and  fall  into  that  cold 
hollow  which  never  sees  the  sun.” 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  cloudlet  stirred, 
detached  itself,  and  stole  slowly  away 
into  the  blue  air. 

”  Ay  !  ”  he  said  to  himself,  with  ex¬ 
pressive  intonation  as  he  watched  it ; 
and  then,  bending  his  head  while  he 
held  a  piece  of  heather  ungathered  in  his 
hand,  he  listened  a  minute.  ”  Hark  !” 
he  said,  raising  his  eyes  with  a  dreamy 
smile.  ”  Do  you  hear  it  ?  ” 

Far  through  the  stillness  of  the  sultry 
summer  air  came  the  murmur  of  water 
falling  down  its  stony  channel. 

”  It  is  the  burn  yonder — that  green 
streak  between  the  hills — tumbling  down 
among  the  ferns.  I  used  to  fancy  it 
mourned  to  leave  its  native  fountains, 
and  flowery  sheltering  banks,  and  the 
solitude  of  these  mighty  hills  ;  but  now 
it  seems  to  me  it  feels  u  great  destiny 
drawing  it  irresistibly  onward,  down  to 
the  forests  below,  through  moor  and 
meadow,  to  exchange  the  mountain 
echoes  and  the  wild  birds’  cry  for  the 
shriek  and  rattle  of  railways  and  the  din 
of  busy  towns  ;  to  hurry  onward,  though 
it  lose  its  early  sweetness  and  receive 
many  a  foul  stain  as  it  goes  to  join  the 
ocean,  the  mighty  heart  which  draws  it 
to  itself,  reaching  which  at  last  all  its 
impurity  shall  be  purged  away.” 

He  was  looking  into  the  far  horizon, 
where  rank  on  rank  of  faint  and  fainter 
hills  mingled  with  the  clouds  and  blue 
sky,  and  seemed  lost  in  thoughts  beyond 
the  words  he  had  been  speaking. 

Lily’s  glance  rested  on  his  spiritual 
face,  and  presently  she  sighed. 

”  My  lot.  I’m  afraid,”  she  said,  “  is 
cast  in  that  same  city  turmoil — we  live 
in  London,  you  know.  It  will  be  hard 
to  go  back  to  that  artificial,  crowded, 
stifling  atmosphere  after  this.”  Glanc¬ 
ing  up  and  round  them  at  the  wide 
moorland  and  the  hills,  ”  Here  the  soul 
lies  open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven  ; 
there — ah  !  one  can  soon  forget  there 
is  a  heaven  at  all.” 


June, 

”  Hullo  !  ”  cried  Tom’s  voice,  some 
little  way  behind  them  ;  and  presently 
he  came  up  Hushed  and  very  much  out 
of  breath,  and  flung  himself  down  in  the 
heather  at  their  feet.  “  I  should  like 
to  climb  up  and  touch  that  snow,”  he 
remarked,  after  only  one  minute’s  pros¬ 
trate  inaction,  resting  on  his  elbows 
with  his  chin  in  his  hands  and  his  feet 
waving  slowly  about.  ”  I  shouldn’t 
fancy  your  living  in  winter,  sir,”  he 
went  on,  looking  up  at  Macpherson, 

”  but  perhaps  you  just  shut  yourself  up 
with  your  books,  like  a  dormouse,  till 
the  snow  clears  off  ?’  ’ 

”  I  can’t  do  that,”  said  Macpherson, 
simply.  ”  I  have  been  up  this  valley 
sometimes  in  snow  so  deep  that  the  three 
miles  took  over  three  hours  to  walk,  and 
once  before  I  could  come  back  there 
was  such  a  blinding  storm  that  I  had  to 
spend  the  night  in  that  little  black  hut 
— you  can  just  see  it,  to  the  right,  far 
up  the  valley.  It  is  not  always  safe  to 
go  alone,  but  I  generally  do  because  I 
know  almost  every  stone  and  tree.” 

Tom  cross-questioned  a  little  about 
these  winter  exi>editions,  and  then  voted 
for  refreshments  ;  but  Lily  laughed  at 
him,  and  proposed  that  they  should  do 
a  little  more  of  the  day’s  work  first,  and 
then  the  three  rose  and  set  forward, 
Tom  engrossing  the  minister’s  attention 
with  a  host  of  such  far-fetched  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  questions  as  only  a  school¬ 
boy  can  possibly  propound  and  care  to 
have  answered. 

When  at  last  they  reached  the  river, 
after  looking  about  and  choosing  a  place 
for  lunch,  Tom  condescended  to  relieve 
his  sister  of  his  own  paraphernalia,  told 
her  she  might  ”  turn  out  the  grub  ” 
because  he  required  the  basket,  and 
coolly  recommended  her  to  mount  guard 
over  everything  till  they  came  back. 

”  Are  you  not  going  to  fish.  Miss 
Echalaz  ?  ”  asked  Macpherson,  becom¬ 
ing  aware  that  it  was  proposed  to  leave 
her  alone,  and  not  altogether  happy  at 
the  idea. 

‘‘Oh!  she’s  only  chaperon,”  cried 
Tom,  impatient  to  be  off,  and  Lily  held 
up  a  cloud  of  white  knitting  which  she 
said  would  keep  her  quiet  as  long  as 
they  liked  to  be  away.  Tom  uttered  an 
urgent  “  Oh,  sir — please— really  is 
all  right,”  Macpherson  turned  away. 
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and  then  the  two  went  obliquely  down 
the  bank  with  their  rods,  and  were  soon 
lost  to  sight. 

All  was  silence  but  the  babbling  of  the 
water  among  the  rocks,  and  the  faint 
summer  air  playing  in  the  tassels  of  the 
birches,  and  all  above  the  glowing  brown 
and  purple  moor  the  heat  twinkled  and 
trembled  aromatic  of  thjme  and  bog 
myrtle  and  juniper. 

Lily  clamered  down  the  bank  and 
found  a  shady  nook  fringed  about  with 
stunted  birch  and  ferns,  and  there  she 
resigned  herself  to  knitting  and  to 
thronging  thoughts  suggested  by  what 
the  young  minister  had  said. 

Macpherson,  meanwhile,  and  Tom 
had  established  themselves  to  their  entire 
sc^tisfaction  on  two  large  boulders  in  mid 
stream,  and  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  “  sport  ”  of  waiting  for  the  fishes. 

Tom,  conscious  at  first  of  Macpher- 
son’s  eiperienced  eye,  contrived  to  be 
very  patient  for  half  an  hour  ;  but  then 
he  could  no  longer  help  thinking  that 
the  fishes  were  obstinate,  or  the  spot 
unfavorable,  or  the  sun  too  hot  and 
bright,  or  the  air  too  still,  or  the  fly — 
probably  the  fly  was  not  the  right  kind  ; 
at  any  rate,  a  change  of  position  must 
no  longer  be  deferred.  By  judicious 
tacking  from  boulder  to  boulder,  and 
then  across  a  low  shingle  island  where 
stunted  alder  scrub  made  a  shelter  for 
the  oyster-catchers,  and  tufts  of  saxi¬ 
frage  and  stonecrop  grew,  he  arrived  at 
a  more  likely  place,  and  tried  again. 
Still  it  was  evident  that  the  fishes  did 
not  see  the  matter  from  his  point  of  view. 
He  very  soon  wearied  of  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  and  cast  about  for  a  better.  He 
saw  a  big  round  boulder  out  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  broadest  part  of  the 
stream,  and  was  seized  with  all  a  boy’s 
longing  to  be  on  it,  sport  or  no  sport. 
To  long  for  a  thing,  with  Tom  Echalaz, 
was  as  a  rule  to  attain  it  rather  sooner 
than  later,  and  he  at  once  began  making 
his  way  out  with  plenty  of  pluck  and 
very  little  caution,  and  finally  landed 
with  his  rod,  much  wetter  than  he  cared 
to  notice,  and  tried  again.  He  turned 
presently,  when  even  this  new  delight 
was  beginning  to  pall,  to  see  what  Mac¬ 
pherson  was  doing.  Then  he  fancied 
he  heard  thunder,  and  stood  motionless 
to  listen.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
brown  laughing  water,  flowing  so  softly 


over  the  stones  below,  that  caught  the 
sun  and  shadow  through  it  and  looked 
like  broken  gold  amongst  the  soft  brown 
of  the  bottom  ;  the  pebbly  clatter  of  the 
shallow  waterfall  beyond  was  in  his  ears. 
This  was  the  moment,  the  sight,  the 
sound  that  remained  indelibly  fixed  in 
his  memory  afterwards — the  sultry  still¬ 
ness,  and  the  slumbrous  babble  and  mur* 
mur  that  only  made  it  seem  more  still. 
Surely  there  was  a  curious  sound  far  off 
up  the  valley. 

“  It  is  thunder,”  he  said  softly  to 
himself,  and  looked  up  at  the  cloudless  ^ 
sky.  "How  —  really — it  does  sound 

awfully  queer.” 

He  glanced  up  stream  to  see  what  had 
become  of  his  companion,  and  called 
out,  ”  I  say,  isn’t  that  thunder  ?  ’’ 

Macpherson,  who  also  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  to  Tom’s  astonish¬ 
ment  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  off  his 
coat,  and  shouted  almost  before  Tom 
had  spoken, 

”  To  the  bank — the  bank,  for  your 
life  !  At  once  !  ”  and  even  careless, 
unobservant  Tom  saw  his  face  look 
white  as  death  against  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  rock  and  river. 

Young  Echalaz,  although  alarmed, 
was  by  no  means  the  man  to  move  with¬ 
out  sufficient  cause  shown,  and  rather 
naturally  looked  about  him  for  his  dan¬ 
ger  before  doing  what  he  was  told,  even 
when  Macpherson  shouted  again. 

Yet  the  first  far-off  sound,  the  shouts 
and  the  delay,  were  all  embraced  in  a 
few  seconds.  Then  suddenly  the  boy 
realised  that  it  was  not  thunder  —  this 
fearful,  awesome  wail  and  roar  that  was 
drawing  nearer.  He  turned  in  terror, 
towards  the  bank,  and  heard  Macpher¬ 
son  call  out,  ”  Can  you  swim  ?  ” 

"  No,’’  Tom  shouted,  but  his  voice 
was  lost  in  the  wild  tumult  of  rushing 
water,  the  river  rose  to  his  waist,  the 
spate  was  upon  them.  Bewildered,  but 
not  losing  all  his  natural  courage,  the 
boy  made  an  effort  to  plant  the  thick 
end  of  his  rod  down  into  the  bottom  to 
steady  himself,  but  the  next  instant  the 
watei  was  about  his  shoulders,  he  lost 
his  footing  and  was  swept  away  upon 
the  flood.  Exactly  what  happened  then, 
or  how  long  it  was  that  he  felt  himself 
rolling  over,  whirling  helplessly  along 
with  the  mighty  current,  choking  and 
struggling,  deafened  by  the  thunder  of 
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the  water,  fighting  desperately  for  his 
life,  Tom  never  could  make  out,  but  he 
remembered  feeling  at  last  that  he  was 
beaten,  that  his  earthly  career  was 
“  about  played  out,”  as  he  himself  ex¬ 
pressed  it ;  then  there  was  a  moment's 
vivid  anguish  of  death,  and  keen  memo¬ 
ries  of  things  done  and  left  uundone  in 
the  long  ago  that  he  must  now  ”  let 
alone  for  ever,”  and  then  a  pause,  a 
stoppage,  energy  coming  back — he  was 
caught  and  entangled  by  the  fishing- 
basket  that  hung  about  his  shoulders, 
and  then  a  strong  arm  held  him  fast  and 
he  heard  Macpherson’s  voice  saying 
bravely,  ‘‘  Hold  on — you’re  all  safe, 
thank  God  !  ”  and  in  another  minute  he 
was  dragged  on  to  the  bank. 

“  I’m  all  right !”  he  gasped,  plucking 
up  his  spirits  as  he  got  his  eyes  open 
and  pushed  his  dripping  hair  off  his 
face,  and  then  he  sat  up  and  laughed  at 
the  figure  his  preserver  presented  kneel¬ 
ing  there  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  soaked  and 
streaming  with  w’ater.  “  What  will  the 
mater  say  ?  ”  he  exclaimed,  delighted 
with  his  adventure.  “  Let’s  go  and 
show  ourselves  to  Lily.” 

Macpherson  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
looked  along  the  bank  down  stream. 

“  Where  is  your  sister  ?”  he  faltered, 
dashing  the  water  from  his  eyes  ;  and 
then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he 
was  away  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow, 
running  beside  the  river  as  hard  as  man 
can  run.  Tom  set  off  running  too,  and 
presently  saw  Macpherson,  now  far 
ahead,  plunge  into  the  flood. 

A  dead  tree,  bleached  by  last  winter’s 
storms,  went  s«veeping  past  him,  check¬ 
ed  now  and  again  by  projecting  rocks 
or  overhanging  boughs,  and  then  driven 
on  once  more  by  the  overwhelming  force 
of  the  water.  For  an  instant  the  boy 
threw  himself  upon  the  ground  sobbing 
loud  in  agonising  dread,  and  then  again 
he  struggled  to  his  feet,  choked  down 
his  sobs,  and  ran  on  at  his  utmost 
speed. 

Not  very  far  down  the  river  turned  at 
a  sharp  angle  towards  the  nearer  bank, 
and  a  few  old  alders  leaned  out  between 
the  rocks.  As  Tom  drew  near  enough 
to  distinguish  one  object  from  another 
amongst  the  foam  and  swirling  water,  he 
gave  a  glad  shout,  ”  Hold  on  !  hold 
on  !  ”  and  in  another  two  minutes,  hold¬ 
ing  by  the  alders,  he  was  clambering 


down  towards  the  edge  of  the  water, 
where  Macpherson  had  caught  a  bough 
with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  sup¬ 
ported  Lily,  who  was  clinging  to  his 
shoulder. 

‘‘  Give  her  your  hand,”  said  Mac¬ 
pherson,  rather  faintly.  ”  1  can  do 
nothing.” 

”  Can  you  give  me  your  hand,  Lily  ?” 
panted  the  boy,  leaning  down.  ”  Can 
you  climb  a  bit  ?  ” 

”  Oh  !  save  us,  Tom  !  I  can’t  let 
go,”  Lily  gasped,  helpless  with  terror. 

“  There’s  no  footing,”  said  Macpher¬ 
son,  desperately. 

Tom  laid  himself  carefully  along  the 
trunk,  and  reaching  down,  succeeded  in 
taking  firmly  hold  of  Lily’s  hand.  Mac¬ 
pherson  at  the  same  moment  exerted  his 
flagging  strength  to  lift  her  a  little  to¬ 
wards  the  friendly  boughs. 

”  Be  brave,”  he  said,  detaching  her 
clinging  hands. 

Tom  pulled  valiantly,  and  in  another 
minute  she  was  safe  ;  only  half  out  of 
the  water  it  is  true,  and  trembling  with 
cold  and  fright,  but  still  able  to  hold  on, 
and  with  Tom’s  help  climb  up  on  to  dry 
land. 

”  Thank  God  !”  Macpherson  utter¬ 
ed,  and  added,  “Is  she  hurt  ?”  but 
before  either  could  answer  they  heard  a 
crashing  noise  and  a  cry,  and  steadying 
themselves  to  look  downwards,  saw  the 
dead  tree,  which  had  been  caught  some¬ 
where  higher  up  and  detained  a  little 
while,  gp  swinging  round  the  curve  with 
its  roots  tossing  in  the  air,  and  Mac¬ 
pherson —  ?  Macpherson  was  gone,  and 
the  lower  boughs,  where  he  and  Lily  had 
been  clinging,  were  all  broken  and  torn 
away. 

*  *  *  % 

Two  hours  later  Mrs.  Echalaz  was 
brought  to  the  verge  of  hysterics  at  the 
sight  of  her  daughter,  wet  from  head  to 
foot,  her  face  scratched  and  bruised, 
her  long  wet  hair  hanging  tangled  about 
her  shoulders,  without  hat  or  gloves,  and 
alone,  hurrying  towards  the  house. 

Before  Lily  could  explain  what  had 
happened  Tom  too  appeared,  wet  and 
pale,  and  choking  with  sobs,  followed  at 
a  little  distance  by  two  red-bearded,  red- 
haired  keepers,  wet  through  also,  mov¬ 
ing  slowly,  and  carrying  between  them 
Macpherson,  without  coat  or  hat,  his 
head  fallen  back,  his  face  white  and  still. 
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his  arms  hanging  limply  down,  water 
trickling  from  his  clothes  and  hair. 

“  I  knew  it  !  I  said  so  !  ”  screamed 
Mrs.  Echalaz,  clasping  Tom  in  her  arms. 
“  Never,  never  will  I  trust  you  out  of 
my  sight  again  !” 

Tom  broke  away,  crying  bitterly. 

“  Oh,  mother,  don’t !  He’s  dead  !’' 

“  Dead  !  ”  shrieked  poor  Mrs.  Echa¬ 
laz  ;  ’’  and  they’re  bringing  him  into 
this  house  ?*' 

She  was  rushing  out  into  the  passage, 
but  Robert,  who  had  already  helped  to 
bring  Macpherson  in,  met  her,  and  led 
her  quietly  back. 

“  You  put  these  two  to  bed,”  said  he, 
”  and  I  will  take  care  of  him,  mother. 
The  men  say  he  may  come  round,”  and 
he  hurried  away  to  do  all  that  the 
keeper’s  experience  suggested  and  send 
at  once  for  a  doctor. 

The  keeper,  whose  name,  in  common 
with  most  of  the  population  of  that  dis¬ 
trict,  was  also  Macpherson,  told  Robert 
how  this  very  thing  had  happened  only 
two  years  before  to  the  young  laird  and 
his  own  son,  who  were  both  very  nearly 
drowned,  and  explained  that  an  unusual 
amount  of  rain  must  have  fallen  up  in 
the  hills,  some  sudden  and  violent  down¬ 
pour,  to  occasion  the  spate. 

It  was  long  before  they  dared  cease  to 
doubt  of  Macpherson’s  recovery,  and 
when  at  last  he  really  began  to  mend, 
the  process  was  slow  and  tedious. 

As  soon  as  her  terrors  for  Tom  were 
appeased  by  finding  that  he  was  not  a 
whit  the  worse  for  his  wetting,  Mrs. 
Echalaz  took  so  kindly  to  the  young  fel¬ 
low,  who  certainly  owed  his  whole  mis¬ 
fortune  to  them,  that  she  waited  on  him 
and  nursed  him  as  patiently  and  tenderly 
as  his  own  mother  could  have  done. 

“  I  could  not  have  believed  it  was  so 
pleasant  to  be  ill,”  he  said  to  her,  with  a 
grateful  smile,  one  day  when,  helped  by 
Robert  and  Tom,  he  had  come  into  the 
sitting-room  for  the  first  time  ;  ”  I  shall 
be  spoiled  for  going  back  to  work.” 

They  all  protested  that  he  need  not 
think  of  work  yet,  as  he  could  not  so 
much  as  walk  alone  ;  and  many  a  pleas¬ 
ant  day  went  by  in  that  little  sitting- 
room,  where  half-drawn  blinds  made  a 
cool  dimness,  and  an  unfamiliar  perfume 
dwelt  in  the  air — attar  of  roses,  perhaps; 
something  quite  different,  at  any  rate, 
from  the  odor  of  plain — very  plain — 
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cookery  and  peat  smoke  to  which  he 
was  accustomed  at  the  Manse. 

The  room  was  like  fairyland,  with  its 
hundred  costly  trifles,  china  ornaments, 
scraps  of  Oriental  work,  curious  fans 
and  other  nicknacks,  photographs  and 
books  littered  about  in  prettily-regulat¬ 
ed  disorder. 

Lying  there,  weak  and  weary,  his  eyes 
dwelt  upon  it  all  with  vague,  unspeculat¬ 
ing  wonder  and  faint  content.  Mrs. 
Echalaz  and  Lily  too  were  always  so 
lovely  to  look  at,  ”  a  gude  sichtfor  sair 
een,”  their  faces  so  refined,  voices  so 
low  and  gentle,  hands  so  delicately  fair; 
their  dress,  too,  was  wonderful  and 
beautiful,  like  a  part  of  themselves. 
He  felt  himself  under  a  deepening  spell 
in  their  midst  ;  he  had  never  seen  things 
like  the  things  he  saw  here,  nor  women 
like  these  women. 

As  for  Lily,  he  was  ashamed  at  all  she 
did  for  him,  but  too  helpless  to  protest. 

Once,  when  she  saw  that  he  hardly 
knew  how  to  suffer  so  much  kindness  at 
her  hands,  she  said,  rather  sadly, 

”  Except  for  me,  you  need  not  be 
lying  here  at  all,”  and  after  that  he  could 
only  hold  his  tongue,  and  try  to  take 
everything  graciously,  owning  to  himself 
that  the  least  he  could  do  was  this  ;  and 
not  owning  what  he  perhaps  scarcely 
knew,  that  all  this  kindness  would  lose 
its  charm  if  she  were  no  longer  the  minis¬ 
ter.  But  the  more  the  charm  grew  upon 
him  the  more  shy  and  silent  he  became 
with  her ;  and,  perversely,  the  more  he 
longed  to  see  her,  or  at  least  to  know 
that  she  was  near,  the  less  dared  he  raise 
his  eyes  or  speak  a  word.  And  then  he 
felt  beyond  all  hiding  that,  to  part  and 
see  her  no  more  would  be  tlie  bitterest 
pain  he  coud  ever  know — such  pain  as  a 
man  must  carry  to  his  grave.  He  knew 
that  he  was  sorry  to  be  getting  strong, 
and  so  drawing  near  the  hour  he  dread¬ 
ed  ;  and  then,  because  he  felt  such  utter 
reluctance  to  return  to  his  old  life — the 
life  he  would  feel  to  be  so  desperately 
lonely  henceforth — he  resolved  to  go  at 
once. 

That  very  day  he  spoke  to  Mrs.  Echa¬ 
laz  alone,  when  the  evening  twilight 
made  it  easier  to  say  what  he  knew  she 
would  oppose  with  the  pretty  tyranny 
which  they  all  exercised  upon  him,  and 
which  his  natural  shyness  made  it  very 
hard  for  him  to  resist. 
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**  As  if  I  should  listen  to  such  non¬ 
sense,”  said  Mrs.  Echaiaz,  just  as  he 
had  felt  that  she  would.  ‘‘You  are  not 
going  for  at  least  a  week.” 

His  thin,  brown  hand  twitched  ner¬ 
vously  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

‘‘  You  are  very  kind,”  he  said,  huskily 
— “  much  too  kind  ;  but  I  must  go. 
Please  do  not  urge  me  to  stay  —you 
don’t  know  how  hard  you  make  it  tome.” 

Mrs.  Echaiaz  laid  her  pretty  jewelled 
fingers  on  his  restless  hand. 

"  Now  tell  me  why  you  must  go,”  she 
said,  kindly  ;  ‘‘  and  if  it  is  a  good  rea¬ 
son  I  will  allow  it.” 

He  hesitated  long  enough  for  her  to 
divine  that  his  answer,  when  it  came, 
was  an  evasion. 

”  I  know  it  is  my  duty,”  he  said, 
looking  down.  ‘‘  1  shall  do  wrong  to 
stay  here — doing  nothing.”  The  Iirst 
two  words  he  added  rather  hastily,  after 
an  instant’s  embarrassment. 

‘‘  So  you  will  not  tell  me  ?  ”  said  Mrs. 
Echaiaz,  reproachfully. 

He  raised  his  eyes,  doubting,  to  her 
face,  with  a  strong  impulse  to  tell  her 
all  ;  then  he  smiled  faintly. 

‘‘  Do  you  not  think  duty  the  highest 
possible  reason?”  he  asked,  resolving 
to  keep  silence. 

Mrs.  Echaiaz  looked  at  him. 

”  I  think  I  could  tell  you  a  nearer 
one,”  she  said,  with  a  gentle  pressure 
of  her  hand  on  his,  that  told  him  she 
read  his  very  heart ;  and  then  she  added, 
with  grave  kindness,  “  Then  I  suppose 
we  must  let  duty  carry  the  day.  We 
shall  miss  you  dreadfully.” 

Macpherson  raised  her  hand  with  rev¬ 
erent  affection  to  his  lips,  but  he  could 
not  say  a  word. 

When  the  rest  came  home  from  their 
walk  he  was  gone. 

Privately  Mrs.  Echaiaz  told  Robert 
what  had  passed,  and  what  she  construed 
it  to  mean. 

”  Well,  why  not  ?”  was  his  comment. 

”  Why  not !”  echoed  his  mother,  rais¬ 
ing  hands  and  eyes.  ”  Of  course  I  like 
him.  I  never  met  a  man  to  whom  1 
would  sooner  have  trusted  Lily’s  happi¬ 
ness,  but  of  course  it’s  impossible.” 

“  Why  ?”  asked  Robert,  simply. 

”  My  dear  boy  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Echaiaz,  ‘‘  you  know  he  has  nothing. 
And  think  of  the  connection  !  Prepos¬ 
terous  !  ” 


”  A  fig  for  the  connection  !”  rejoined 
Robert,  coolly  ;  ”  and  as  for  money, 
Lily  has  quite  enough,  I  suppose.  Ask 
her.  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  you’re  perfectly  ridiculous!” 
cried  his  mother,  with  a  vehemence  that 
convinced  him  she  was  already  wavering 
in  her  own  mind,  and  he  said  no  more. 

Meanwhile  Macpherson  went  home, 
and  the  first  thing  that  recalled  him  un¬ 
mistakably  to  common  earth  was  the  sight 
of  his  one  servant,  a  ragged,  barefooted, 
scantily  clad,  unkempt  lassie  of  eleven 
or  so,  who  opened  the  door  to  him  with 
exceedingly  dirty  hands,  a  grin  of  cheer¬ 
ful  welcome  on  her  broad  unwashed 
face.  It  was  like  waking  from  a  sunny 
dream  to  find  oneself  lying  in  the  dark  ; 
rain  beating  on  the  window,  the  gusty 
night  wind  shaking  the  door  ;  and  to  feel 
the  thrill  of  some  sharp  pain — pain  that 
makes  a  loneliness  for  flesh  and  spirit 
such  as  no  human  heart  may  share,  but 
is  known  to  God  alone. 

He  nodded  to  the  child,  and  going 
past  her  into  his  study,  shut  the  door 
behind  him.  The  sand  slipped  and 
grated  under  his  feet,  the  smell  of  peat- 
smoke  and  cookery  was  unabated.  He 
sat  down  at  his  table,  where  in  that  long 
past  other  life  of  his  he  had  spent  so 
many  busy  happy  hours,  and  hid  his  face 
on  his  folded  arms,  trying  to  let  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  memory  of  the  last  weeks 
go  by  ;  trying  hard  to  put  it  away  and 
brace  himself  to  the  old  work  again. 

The  girl  tapped  at  the  door  and  said 
his  tea  was  ready,  and  he  went  into  the 
smoky  kitchen  and  sat  down  before  a 
rather  smeary  cup  and  plate,  a  pile  of 
singed  oatcakes,  and  a  small  teapot,  but 
the  food  stuck  in  his  throat.  He  could 
not  touch  it,  and  by  way  of  getting  to 
work  at  once  he  went  away  to  visit  a 
poor  family  half  a  mile  off.  On  his  way 
home  he  found  his  strength  exhausted. 
He  could  hardly  drag  himself  along,  and 
even  when  at  last  in  sight  of  his  own  door 
he  leaned  against  the  low  kirkyard  wall 
and  wondered  whether  he  could  reach  it, 
while  his  tired  eyes  dwelt  listlessly  on 
the  lovely  evening  landscape.  The  grey 
birches  leaned  motionless  down  over  the 
mossy  knolls,  and  the  dark  ranks  of 
larch  and  fir  by  the  loch  looked  down 
into  their  dark  glassy  shadows  in  the 
deep  water.  The  great  hills  are  grow¬ 
ing  dim  through  the  mist  of  evening. 
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the  clouds  have  crept  away,  and  all  the 
sky  shines  with  a  faint  rosy  glow  through 
the  veil  of  rising  vapor  ;  the  long  glass 
in  the  hollows  there  beside  the  lake  and 
all  the  folded  flowers  in  yonder  meadows 
are  drinking  in  the  gracious  dew.  Far 
through  the  stillness  comes  the  voice  of 
many  waters — of  the  river  leaping  down 
the  rocks.  Through  Macpherson’s 
fancy  comes  a  vision  of  it  sparkling  in 
the  glory  of  a  summer  day,  of  himself 
too  walking  there,  fenced  about  with 
daylight  and  companionship,  plovers 
calling  and  crying  overhead,  flowers 
glowing  under  foot,  merry  gnats  dancing 
in  the  yellow  gleams  under  the  alder 
boughs,  light  and  shadow  flying  over  the 
flelds  and  flickering  among  the  pools 
and  waterfalls.  But  now  the  ghostly 
mist  creeps  on  and  folds  it  all  out  of 
sight,  and  he  is  alone. 

Mournfully,  and  yet  with  what  deep 
longing,  it  brings  to  his  heart  thoughts 
of  that  dim  night  that  shall  be  when  the 
day  is  past  to  come  no  more  ;  of  the 
many  morrows  that  shall  dawn  and  set 
with  their  sun  and  shadow,  the  many 
evenings  with  their  tender  mist  and 
dew,  when  he  will  have  nor  part  nor  lot 
in  the  beautiful  earth  save  a  narrow 
grave  he  knows  not  where.  Oh,  life, 
swifter  than  a  weaver’s  shuttle  I  vanish¬ 
ing  as  a  dream  !  Shall  he  not  bear  its 
utmost  burden  to  the  end  ? 

Strength  and  patience  came  to  him 
beside  those  quiet  graves.  P’eeling  for¬ 
ward  into  the  future  he  could  divine  a 
coming  hour  when  he  would  be  fain  to 
ask  a  harder  trial,  longer  probation,  ere 
he  see  the  face  of  the  Master  he  has  fol¬ 
lowed  with  such  faltering  feet  ;  that  he 
may  suffer  a  little  more  for  the  dear  sake 
of  Him  whom  he  has  loved  so  unworthi¬ 
ly,  ere  the  day  for  suffering  go  by  for 
evermore. 

The  next  day,  having  made  up  his 
mind  to  avoid  the  villa  entirely,  he  sent 
Mrs.  Echalaz  a  basket  of  water-lilies 
from  the  loch,  with  a  message  to  the 
effect  that  he  hoped  his  long  arrears  of 
work  might  be  his  excuse  for  not  com¬ 
ing  in  person. 

He  only  longed  now  to  hear  that  they 
were  gone,  and  went  in  daily  fear  of 
meeting  some  of  them.  He  thought  and 
hoped  that  his  fever  of  unrest  might  pass 
into  dull  pain  when  she  was  gone,  a  pain 
he  might  be  able  to  bear  more  quietly, 
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and  in  time,  perhaps,  ignore.  Hard 
work  was  the  only  anodyne  ;  but  he  was 
not  very  fit  yet  for  all  he  tried  to  do, 
and  the  sore  trouble  of  his  heart  weighed 
down  his  spirit  and  sapped  his  energy  in 
spite  of  his  best  efforts,  so  that  even  to 
himself  he  grew  changed  and  strange. 

He  was  coming  home  one  evening 
through  the  birch  wood  above  the  loch, 
about  a  week  after  he  had  left  the  villa, 
with  weary,  lagging  steps,  and  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  when  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  another  presence,  though  he 
heard  no  sound,  made  him  look  up  to 
find  himself  face  to  face  with  Lily  stand¬ 
ing  alone  on  the  narrow  path  just  in 
front  of  him.  She  had  been  sitting 
there  under  the  trees  and  had  just  risen 
to  her  feet  ;  her  hands  were  full  of  white 
scented  orchis,  her  hat  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  the  evening  sunlight  fell  on 
her  fair  hair  and  showed  him  that  her 
face  was  paler  than  when  he  saw  it  last 
— paler  and  almost,  he  thought,  a  little 
sad.  He  forgot  how  his  behavior 
might  appear  to  her  ;  his  one  idea  was 
to  escape,  that  she  might  never  guess  the 
fatal  shipwreck  he  had  made. 

His  eyes  fell  directly,  and  with  a  few 
inarticulate  words  he  lifted  his  hat  and 
stood  aside  to  let  her  pass.  But  Lily 
did  not  move.  Perhaps  if  he  had  not 
looked  so  very  ill,  and  something  more 
than  ill,  she  might  have  lacked  courage 
to  disregard  his  gesture  ;  as  it  was,  pity 
held  her  there. 

“  Mr.  Maepherson,”  she  said,  in  a 
low,  grieved  voice,  “  am  I  to  pass  by 
without  a  word  ?  ” 

He  could  not  speak.  It  was  like  the 
last  glimpse  of  light  to  the  prisoner  con¬ 
demned  to  life-long  darkness  to  have  her 
standing  there.  How  was  he  to  bid  her 
go  ? 

“  What  have  we  done  ?  ’  Lily  asked. 
“^What  has  happened  ?  ” 

Maepherson  looked  up,  pale  and 
agitated.  “  I  am  not  ungrateful,”  he 
said,  barely  able  to  control  his  voice. 
“  Oh,  don’t  think  that.  Miss  Echalaz.” 

”  I  can’t  think  that,”  said  Lily,  sim¬ 
ply  ;  ”  but  something  is  wrong  if,  after 
all  that  has  happened,  you  try  to  treat 
me  as  an  utter  stranger.” 

He  felt  she  was  hurt,  and  looked  up 
melted,  penitent,  ready  to  give  himself 
any  pain,  undergo  any  humiliation,  to 
heal  the  wound  he  had  made. 
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"  Miss  Echalaz,”  he  said,  “  I  wanted 
to  spare  you — and  myslef  too — I — I  am 
blind  and  bewildered — I  have  been  very 
selfish — perhaps  it  is  wrong  now  to  tell 
you — I  don’t  know — I  can’t  tell — ”  he 
stopped,  and  there  was  a  moment’s  ab¬ 
solute  silence  covering  wild  confusion 
and  conflict  in  his  heart,  and  then  he 
looked  up  and  the  words  came,  he  knew 
not  how,  steady  and  clear,  “  I  love  you. 
Miss  Echalaz.”  They  were  scarcely 
spoken  before  he  was  condemning  him¬ 
self  again.  ”  Oh  !  Laugh  at  me — ” 
He  laughed  too  as  he  spoke,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  he  did  till  he  saw  her  face 
change  and  the  tears  start  from  her  eyes. 

”  Does  it  seem  to  you  a  thing  for 
laughter  ?  ”  she  asked,  passionately. 
”  Have  you  judged  me  a  woman  to 
laugh  at  the  love  of  the  noblest  man  I 
know  ?  To  hold  it  so  very  cheap  that 
you  need  not  even  tell  me — ” 

‘‘  How  could  I  tell  you  ?”  he  broke 
out.  ”  What  could  I  offer  in  exc’iange 
for  all  I  would  ask  you  to  lay  down  ? 
Could  I  ask  you  to  come  and  live  in  this 
wilderness  in  the  barest  poverty,  where 
half  the  year  is  winter,  where  there  is  no 
— no  society,  nothing  but  work  and 
hardship  and  loneliness  ?  ” 

"  If  those  were  all  you  had  to  offer, 
you  were  right,”  Lily  answered,  tremu¬ 
lously.  ”  You  yourself  do  not  live  that 
life  for  nothing.  There  is  something 
that  so  far  outweighs  all  those  things  that 
you  count  them  as  naught.” 

“  Oh,  I  love  my  people  !  ”  said  Mac- 


pherson  at  once,  and  even  as  he  uttered 
the  word  it  told  him  what  she  meant. 
”  My  love  was  such  a  poor  thing  to 
offer,”  he  faltered  humbly,  ”  and  I  have 
nothing  else.” 

The  tears  brimmed  over  in  Lily’s  eyes. 
“  And  would  you  take  anything  else  in 
exchange?”  she  said — ‘‘would  money 
do  instead,  or  rank,  or  any  other 
thing  ?  ” 

“Oh,  no,  no,  no!”  he  exclaimed, 
impetuously  ;  “  only  love,  and  only 
yours  !  Can  love — such  love  as  mine — 
outweigh  all  the  rest  ?  ”  His  voice  fail¬ 
ed,  and  as  he  raised  his  earnest,  search¬ 
ing  eyes  to  her  face,  the  last  words  came 
in  a  hoarse  whisper,  ”  Oh,  is  it  enough 
for  me  to  dare  offer  you  that  alone  ?  ” 

Lily  crossed  the  narrow  pathway  that 
divided  them,  letting  all  her  flowers  fall 
at  their  feet,  and  laid  her  hands  in  his. 

“  Would  you  really  have  let  me  go 
away  without  telling  me?”  she  asked, 
bravely,  while  the  rosy  color  deepened 
in  her  cheeks.  “  Less  than  love,  for 
you  and  me,  is  nothing  ;  and  more  than 
love  there  cannot  be  ;  ”  and  then  she 
was  fain  to  hide  her  face  and  fast-falling 
tears  upon  his  breast.  “  Oh,  if  only  I 
were  less  unworthy  !  ” 

Maepherson  trembled  as  he  drew  her 
to  him.  “  God  bless  you,  darling  !  ” 
he  murmured,  brokenly  ;  and  again  and 
again,  thinking  over  the  past,  she  heard 
him  whisper,  “  Thank  God  !  thank 
God  !  ” — Leisure  Hour. 
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This  may  be  to  some  of  our  readers 
a  startling  question  ;  for  most  of  us  have 
had  that  star  pointed  out  to  us  many 
years  ;  and  perhaps  those  who  directed 
our  eyes  to  it  little  thought  that  there 
would  ever  be  any  other  pole-star.  It 
is  well  known  that  if  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  axis  of  our  earth  were 
lengthened  until  it  met  the  imaginary 
sphere  of  the  heavens,  it  would  come 
very  near  to  our  present  pole-star,  hence 
called  Polaris  ;  and  if,  for  any  cause, 
the  direction  of  that  axis  were  materially 
altered,  that  star  would  no  longer  be  a 
true  index  of  the  north.  We  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  show  that  such  a  change  of  the 


direction  of  the  earth’s  axis  is  continu¬ 
ally  taking  place  ;  and  that  the  terres¬ 
trial  axis  when  thus  lengthened  describes 
a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  the  centre 
of  the  earth  ;  and  the  circumference  of 
the  base  of  the  cone  is  a  circle  described 
amongst  the  stars.  When  the  axis  has 
dercribed  one-half  of  its  course,  the 
angle  between  the  two  positions  it  oc¬ 
cupies  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  rotation  is  about  forty-seven 
degrees.  And  thus  the  extremity  of  the 
axis  will  successively  come  near  toother 
stars  than  our  present  pole-star  ;  and 
in  about  twelve  thousand  years  it  will 
have  as  the  Polaris  the  very  conspicu- 
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ous  star  Vega,  or  a  in  the  constellation 
Lyra. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  reason 
of  this  movement  of  the  earth’s  axis. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  earth  is  not  a 
perfect  sphere,  but  is  flattened  at  the 
poles,  being  what  astronomers  call  an 
oblate  spheroid.  Now,  the  sun’s  at¬ 
traction  upon  such  a  spheroidal  body  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  it  would  be  upon 
a  perfect  sphere.  When  the  sun  is  at 
either  equinox— that  is,  just  over  the 
equator — the  attraction  exercised  upon 
our  earth  is  the  same  as  if  that  body 
were  spherical  ;  but  when  the  sun  is  at 
or  near  the  upper  tropic,  its  action  upon 
the  terrestrial  matter  wjiich  bulges  at 
the  equator  has  a  tendency  to  pull  that 
matter  towards  the  ecliptic,  and  to  make 
the  axis  of  the  earth  approach  to  a  ver¬ 
tical  to  the  ecliptic.  The  same  influence 
is  at  work  when  the  sun  is  near  the 
lower  tropic.  And  if  this  influence  were 
not  counteracted,  the  effect  would  be  to 
cause  the  ecliptic  and  equator  ultimately 
to  coincide  ;  and  our  annual  succession 
of  seasons  would  be  done  away  with. 
Hut  as  no  such  catastrophe  is  threaten¬ 
ing  us,  and  the  inclination  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic  to  the  equator  remains  about  twentj- 
three  and  a  half  degrees,  there  must  be 
some  force  which  neutralises  the  above 
tendency  :  this  is  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  own  axis.  No  one  but  a 
good  mathematician  could  a  priori  tell 
the  exact  effect  of  these  two  forces  com¬ 
bined.  But  any  one  may  see  how  rota¬ 
tion  may  effect  the  motion  of  a  body 
acted  on  by  another  force,  by  observing 
how  a  pegtop  is  kept  upright  by  the  ro¬ 
tation,  whilst  it  falls  as  the  rotation 
ceases.  The  influence  of  this  rotation 
to  keep  a  body  from  falling  may  be 
noticed  by  any  one  who  carefully  ob¬ 
serves  a  spinning  coin  when  about  to 
fall.  While  the  coin  spins  rapidly,  its 
uppermost  part  appears  as  a  point.  As 
it  falls,  the  point  becomes  a  small  circle, 
increasing  as  the  rotation  slackens.  But 
if  the  coin  be  very  closely  watched, 
when  beginning  to  fall,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  small  circle  is  for  a  moment 
diminished,  showing  that  the  coin  had 
partially  recovered  its  upright  position. 
'I'his  recovery  is  entirely  due  to  the  ro¬ 
tation.  Similarly,  a  bicycle  is  kept  from 
falling  by  its  horizontal  motion  ;  and  a 
conical  bullet,  which  has  gained  a  great 


rapidity  of  rotation  from  a  rifled  barrel, 
keeps  the  direction  of  its  axis  without 
deflection  to  the  right  or  left.  And  thus 
we  find  that  the  present  position  of  the 
earth’s  axis  with  respect  to  the  ecliptic  ♦ 
is  not  altered  ;  but  the  two  forces  acting 
upon  the  earth  cause  the  axis  to  rotate, 
as  above  described,  so  that  the  north 
pole  describes  a  circle  in  the  heavens. 
But  as  the  period  of  this  rotation  is  very 
great,  it  was  not  easy  to  detect  such  a 
result,  except  after  a  long  period  of  ob¬ 
servation.  It  was  discovered  thus. 
The  point  where  the  ecliptic  and  equator 
cut  is  called  the  first  point  of  the  con¬ 
stellation  Aries,  one  of  the  well-known 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  From  this 
point  all  celestial  measurements  are  made 
eastwards.  Each  star  of  importance  has 
had  its  distance  east  of  that  point — 
called  its  right  ascension — recorded.  In 
the  course  of  time,  the  tables  of  these 
numbers  so  recorded  appeared  to  be 
erroneous  ;  but  the  error  was  so  regular, 
and  all  in  one  direction,  that  it  was  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  point  from  which  these 
right  ascensions  were  reckoned  had  itself 
shifted  its  place.  And  so  it  proved  ; 
and  if  any  one  looks  at  a  celestial  globe, 
he  will  see  that  Aries  no  longer  occupies 
the  position  where  the  equinox  is,  but 
is  somewhat  to  the  east,  or  right,  because 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  ecliptic 
and  equator  has  slipped  back.  But  as 
the  sun  appears  to  take  a  shorter  time 
to  come  back  to  the  equinox  than  to 
arrive  at  the  same  stars,  which  were 
once  close  to  that  point  of  intersection, 
this  slow  retrograde  motion  is  termed 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  The 
distance  on  the  equator  caused  by  this 
retrograde  motion  would,  if  not  other¬ 
wise  modified,  be  50' ’41  annually.  But 
the  attraction  of  the  planets  on  each 
other  produces  a  very  small  motion  of 
the  equinoK  in  the  other  direction  ;  and 
so  the  resulting  precession  is  about  50' "i 
annually.  If  we  divide  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  degrees  in  every  circle 
by  the  above  small  quantity,  we  shall 
find  that  the  period  of  the  revolution  of 
the  earth’s  axis  is  twenty-five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years. 

Of  course  the  moon  has  an  influence 
on  the  extra  mass  at  the  earth’s  equator, 
as  the  sun  has,  similar  in  kind,  but  far 
less  in  quantity.  This  influence  would 
cause  the  earth’s  axis  tQ  describe  very 
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small  cones  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
large  cone  above  described  ;  and  the 
period  of  every  rotation  would  be  about 
nineteen  years.  The  effect  of  this  sec¬ 
ond  or  lunar  influence  is  to  cause  the 
earth’s  axis  to  dip  a  little  towards  the 
equator,  and  then  to  resume  its  posi¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  nodding  motion  is  termed 
nutation^  from  the  Latin  word  nuto^  to 


nod.  Thus  the  axis  of  the  earth  de¬ 
scribes  a  cone  not  of  uniform  surface, 
but  as  it  were  fluted,  and  completes  its 
majestic  round  in  nearly  twenty-six 
thousand  years,  pointing  to  a  various 
succession  of  stars  which  will  in  their 
turns  be  honored  by  future  astronomers 
as  the  pole-stars  of  their  respective  gen¬ 
erations. — Chambers's  Journal, 
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A  PICTURED  face,  in  frame  of  gold. 
Large,  tender  eyes,  and  forehead  bold. 
And  Arm,  unflinching  mouth  ; 

A  face  that  tells  of  mingled  birth —  * 
The  calmness  of  the  northern  earth. 
The  passion  of  the  south  ! 

The  one  face  in  the  world  to  me. 

The  face  I  never  more  shall  see 
Until  God’s  kingdom  come  ! 

Oh,  tender  eves  !  oh,  firm  strong  lips  ! 
What  comfort  in  my  life’s  eclipse? 
What  succor  ?  Ye  are  dumb  ! 

I  brought  the  blossoms  of  the  Spring 
To  deck  my  true  love’s  offering 
While  he  was  far  away  : 

With  rose’s  bloom,  with  pansv’s  grace 
I  wreathed  the  well-beloved  face ; 

I  have  no  flowers  to-day. 

But  laurel,  laurel  for  my  brave 
My  hero  lying  in  his  grave 
Upon  that  foreign  sod  ! 

He  passed  amid  the  crash  of  guns. 
Beyond  the  farthest  sun  of  suns, 

A  kingly  soul,  to  God  ! 


He  died  upon  the  battlefield. 

He  knew  not,  he,  to  fly  nor  yield. 
Bold  Britain’s  worthy  son  ! 

And  I  will  wreathe  his  laurel  crown. 
Although  the  bitter  tears  run  down — 

I  was  his  chosen  one. 

He  loved  his  country,  so  did  I  ; 

He  parted  forth  to  do  or  die. 

And  I — I  let  him  go  ; 

Oh  dear,  dear  land  !  we  gave  thee  all, 
God  bless  the  banner,  and  the  pall, 
God  help  the  mourner’s  woe  ! 

I  hear  the  bells  ring  loud  and  sweet, 

I  hear  the  shouting  in  the  street, 

.  For  joy  of  victory  ; 
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The  very  children  cease  their  play, 

To  babble  of  the  victor’s  bay, 

And  pennons  flutter  free. 

I  hear  the  vivas  long  and  loud, 

As  they  ride  onward  through  the  crowd, 

'■  His  comrades  bold  and  brave  ; 

The  shouts  of  triumph  rend  the  air. 

Oh,  he  must  hear  them  lying  there, 

My  hero  in  his  grave ! 

I  do  not  grudge  thee,  darling  mine  ! 

I,  the  last  daughter  of  a  line 
Whose  warrior  blood  ran  free 
Upon  the  battlefields  of  old  ; 

Thou  wast  not  mine  to  have  and  hold, 

,  The  land  hath  need  of  thee. 

I  do  not  grudge  thee  ;  I  shall  smile, 

Beloved,  in  a  little  while. 

And  glory  in  thy  name  ; 

I  hold  love’s  laurel  in  my  hand. 

But  take  thou  from  the  grateful  land 
Thy  wreath  of  deathless  fame ! 

— All  the  Year  Round. 


THE  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  GHOST  STORIES. 

BY  ANDREW  LANG. 

We  seem  to  need  a  name  for  a  new 
branch  of  the  science  of  Man,  the  Com¬ 
parative  Study  of  Ghost  Stories.  Neither 
sciology,  from  oicto,  nor  idolology,  from 
tlduXiiv,  appears  a  very  convenient  term, 
and  as  the  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
perhaps  it  may  go  unnamed,  for  the 
time,  like  a  colt  before  it  has  won  its 
maiden  race.  But,  though  nameless, 
the  researches  which  I  wish  to  introduce 
are  by  no  means  lacking  in  curious  in¬ 
terest.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
comparative  study  of  ghost  stories  is 
already  well  known,  and  practised  by 
two  very  different  sets  of  inquirers,  an¬ 
thropologists  and  the  Society  for  Psy¬ 
chical  Research  ;  but  neither  Mr.  Tylor 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  nor  “  those 
about”  Mr.  Gurney  and  Mr.  Myers 
work,  as  it  seems  to  me,  exactly  on  the 
topics  and  in  the  manner  which  I  wish 
to  indicate.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  as 
we  all  know,  traces  religion  to  the  belief 
in  and  worship  of  the  ghosts  of  ances¬ 
tors.  Mr.  Tylor,  again,  has  learnedly 
examined  the  probable  origin  of  the 
belief  in  ghosts,  deriving  that  belief 


from  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  of  faint¬ 
ing,  of  shadows,  of  visions  induced  by 
hunger  or  by  narcotics,  and  of  death. 
To  state  Mr.  Tylor’s  theory  briefly,  and 
by  way  of  an  example,  men  reasoned 
themselves  into  a  theory  of  ghosts  after 
the  manner  of  Achilles  in  the  /Had 
(xxiii.  70-110).  The  unburied  Patro- 
clus  appeared  to  his  friend  in  a  dream, 
and  passed  away,  ”  And  Achilles  sprang 
up  marvelling,  and  smote  his  hands  to¬ 
gether,  and  spake  a  word  of  woe  :  ‘  Ay 
me,  there  remaineth  then  even  in  the 
house  of  Hades  a  spirit  and  phantom  of 
the  dead,  albeit  the  life  be  not  anywise 
therein  ;  for  all  night  long  hath  the  spirit 
of  hapless  Patroclus  stood  over  me, 
wailing  and  making  moan,  and  charged 
me  everything  that  I  should  do,  and 
wondrous  like  his  living  self  it  seem- 
ed.”’ 

Here  we  find  Achilles  in  the  moment 
of  inferring  from  his  dream  the  actual 
existence  of  a  spirit  surviving  the  death 
of  the  body.  No  doubt  a  belief  in 
ghosts  might  well  have  been  developed 
by  early  thinkers,  as  Mr.  Tylor  holds. 
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out  of  arguments  like  these  of  Achilles. 
It  is  certain,  too,  that  many  of  the 
social  and  religious  institutions  of  sav¬ 
ages  (if  writers  in  the  English  language 
are  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  that  word) 
have  been  based  on  the  opinion  that 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  still  active 
among  the  living.  All  this  branch  of 
the  subject  has  been  exhaustively  treat¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Tylor  in  his  Primitive  Culture. 
But  I  do  not  observe  that  Mr.  Tvlor 
has  paid  very  much  attention  to  what 
we  may  call  the  actual  ghost  stories  of 
savages — that  is,  the  more  or  less  well- 
authenticated  cases  in  which  savages 
have  seen  the  ordinary  ghost  of  modern 
society.  Here,  for  the  purposes  of 
clearness,  I  will  discriminate  certain 
kinds  of  ghost  stories,  all  of  them  cur¬ 
rent  among  races  as  low  as  the  Austra¬ 
lians,  and  lower  than  the  Fijians,  all  of 
them  current,  too,  in  contemporary  Eu¬ 
ropean  civilisation.  First,  let  us  place 
the  well-known  savage  belief  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  reappear  in  the  form 
of  the  lower  animals  often  of  that  animal 
which  is  the  totem  or  ancestral  friend 
and  guardian  of  the  kinship.  This  kind 
of  ghost  story  one  seldom  or  never  hears 
in  drawing-rooms,  but  it  is  the  prevalent 
and  fashionable  kind  among  the  peasan¬ 
try  for  example,  in  Shropshire.  In  the 
second  class,  we  may  reckon  the  more 
or  less  professional  ghosts  that  appear 
obedient  to  the  medium’s  or  conjurer’s 
command  at  statues.  These  spirits, 
which  come  “  when  you  do  call  them,” 
behave  in  much  the  same  manner,  and 
perform  the  same  sorts  of  antics  or  mir¬ 
acles,  in  Australian  gunyehs,  in  Maori 
pahs,  and  at  the  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Sludge,  or  of  the  esoteric  Buddhists. 
Thirdly,  we  arrange  the  non-professional 
ghost,  which  does  not  come  at  the  magi¬ 
cian’s  call,  but  appears  unexpected,  and 
apparently  irresponsible.  This  sort  also 
haunts  houses  and  forests  ;  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  species  manifest  themselves 
at  the  moment  of  death,  or  become 
visible  for  the  purpose  of  warning  friends 
of  their  own  approaching  decease.  Such 
phenomena  as  a  sudden  flash  of  super¬ 
natural  light,  or  the  presence  of  a  white 
bird,  or  other  ghostly  creatures  prophesy¬ 
ing  death,  may  perhaps  be  allotted  to 
this  class  of  apparitions. 

These  things  are  as  well  known  to  con¬ 
temporary  savages  a  they  were  to  the 


classical  people  of  I.ucian’s  day,  or  as 
they  are,  doubtless,  to  the  secretaries 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
Once  more,  we  ought  to  notice  the 
well  -  authenticated  ”  modem  ghost 
story,  which  on  examination  proves  to 
be  really  a  parallel  to  the  William  Tell 
myth,  and  to  recur  in  many  ages,  always 
attached  to  different  names,  and  provid¬ 
ed  with  fresh  properties.  To  look  into 
these  ghost  stories  cannot  be  wholly  idle. 
Apparently  there  is  either  some  internal 
groundwork  of  fact  at  the  bottom  of  a 
belief  which  savages  share  with  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society,  or  liability  to  cer¬ 
tain  recurring  hallucinations  must  be  in¬ 
herited  by  civilised  man  from  his  un¬ 
tutored  ancestors,  or  the  mythopoeic 
faculty,  to  use  no  harder  term,  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  stages  of  culture.  As  to 
habits  of  hasty  inference  and  false  rea¬ 
soning,  these,  of  course,  were  bequeathed 
to  us  by  our  pre-scientific  parents,  and 
these,  with  our  own  vain  hopes  and 
foolish  fears,  afford  the  stuff  for  most 
ghosts  and  ghost  stories.  The  whole 
topic,  in  the  meanwhile,  has  only  been 
touched  at  either  end,  so  to  speak.  The 
anthropologists  have  established  their 
own  theory  of  the  origin  of  a  belief  in 
ghosts,  without  asking  whether  the  actual 
appearance  of  apparitions  may  not  have 
helped  to  start  or  confirm  that  belief. 
The  friends  of  ps)chical  research  have 
collected  modern  stories  of  the  actual 
appearance  of  apparitions  without  pay¬ 
ing  much  attention,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
to  their  parallels  among  the  most  back¬ 
ward  races,  or  to  their  mediaeval  and 
classical  variants. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  much 
space  with  the  savage  and  modern  ghosts 
of  men  that  reappear  in  the  guise  of  the 
lower  animals.  Among  savages,  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  descended 
from  beasts,  nothing  can  be  more  natu¬ 
ral  than  the  hypothesis  that  the  souls 
revert  to  bestial  shapes.  The  Zulus 
say  their  ancestors  were  serpents,  and 
in  harmless  serpents  they  recognise  the 
dead  friend  or  kinsman  returning  to  the 
family  kraal.  The  Indian  tribes  of 
North-Western  America  claim  descent 
from  various  creatures,  and  under  the 
shape  of  these  creatures  their  dead  re¬ 
appear.  The  lack  of  distinction,  in  the 
savage  mind,  between  man  and  beast 
makes  ghost  stories  of  this  species  natu- 
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ral  among  savages.  But  it  is  curious, 
in  Miss  Burne's  volume  on  Shropshire 
Folk-Lore,  to  find  that  almost  all  the 
Shropshire  ghosts,  even  of  known  per¬ 
sons  recently  deceased,  display  them¬ 
selves  in  the  form  of  beasts,  while  ghosts 
in  human  guise  are  comparatively  rare 
exceptions.  Thus  (p.  in)  the  wicked 
squire  of  Bagley,  after  his  death,  came 
as  a  monstrous  and  savage  bull.  He 
was  “  laid  ”  in  church,  where  he  crack¬ 
ed  the  walls  by  the  vigor  of  his  resist¬ 
ance.  “  There  are  believers  in  this  story 
who  affirn^that,  were  the  stone  to  be  loos¬ 
ened,  the  bull  would  come  forth  again  by 
many  degrees  worse  than  he  was  at  the 
first.”  ”  It  is  not  an  invariable  rule 
that  ghosts  should  take  the  form  of 
animals.  ...  A  road  near  Hodnet 
is  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  farmer  who, 
for  no  known  reason,  comes  again  with 
a  horse’s  head,’  like  the  Phigalian  De¬ 
meter  !  The  ghost  (limited)  of  seven 
illegitimate  children  came  as  a  cat !  A 
man  drowned  in  the  Birmingham  and 
Liverpool  Canal  appears  (p.  107)  as  a 
monkey  ;  and  so  on.  So  common,  in 
France,  are  human  ghosts  in  bestial 
form,  that  M.  D’Assier  has  invented  a 
Darwinian  way  of  accounting  for  the 
phenomena.  M.  D’Assier,  a  Positivist, 
is  a  believer  in  ghosts,  but  not  in  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul.  He  suggests  that 
the  human  revenants  in  the  guise  of 
sheep,  cows,  and  shadowy  creatures  may 
be  accounted  for  by  a  kind  of  Atavism, 
or  ‘‘  throwing  back,’’  on  the  side  of  the 
spirit  to  the  lower  animal  forms  out  of 
which  humanity  was  developed  ! 

The  chief  or  only  interest  of  these 
bogies  in  bestial  shape  lies  in  the  proof 
they  afford  of  the  tenacity  of  tradition. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  amount 
of  evidence  capable  of  proving  that  what 
seems  a  bull  is  really  the  ghost  of  a  wick¬ 
ed  squire,  as  people  think  in  Shropshire. 
But  the  prevalence  of  a  superstition  like 
this  demonstrates  that  ideas  originally 
conceived  by  savages,  and  natural  or 
inevitable  in  the  savage  mental  condi¬ 
tion,  may  survive  in  the  rustic  peoples 
of  the  most  civilised  nations. 

The  second  class  of  ghost  stories,  tales 
of  what  we  may  call  “professional” 
spirits  that  come  and  go  at  the  sorcerer’s 
command,  need  not  detain  us  long.  This 
branch  of  the  subject  has  been  examin¬ 
ed  by  the  anthropologists.  Mr.  Tylor 


has  provided  many  examples  of  the  sav¬ 
age  seance,  the  Shaman  or  medicine  man 
bound  and  tied  in  a  darkened  room,  and 
then  released  by  the  spirits  whose  voices 
are  heard  chattering  around  him.  “  Sup¬ 
pose  a  wild  North  American  Indian  look¬ 
ing  on  at  a  spirit  seance  in  London.  As 
to  the  presence  of  disembodied  spirits 
manifesting  themselves  by  raps,  noises, 
voices,  and  other  physical  actions,  the 
savage  would  be  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
proceedings,  for  such  things  are  part  and 
parcel  of  his  recognised  system  of  na¬ 
ture.”  I  doubt  if  any  modern  medium 
could  quite  rival  the  following  feat  of  an 
Australian  Birraark  or  sorcerer,  as 
vouched  for  by  one  of  the  Tatungolung 
tribe.  “  The  fires  were  allowed  to  go 
down,”  the  Birraark  began  his  invoca¬ 
tion.  At  intervals  he  uttered  the  cry, 
Coo’ ee !  “  At  length  a  distant  reply 

was  heard,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
sound  as  of  persons  jumping  on  the 
ground  in  succession.  This  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  spirit  Baukan  followed 
by  the  ghosts.  A  voice  was  then  heard 
in  the  gloom  asking  in  a  strange  intona¬ 
tion,  “What  is  wanted?”  Questions 
were  put  by  the  Birraark,  and  replies 
given.  At  the  termination  of  the  seance, 
the  spirit  voices  said,  “  We  are  going.” 
Finally  the  Birraark  was  found  in  the  top 
of  an  almost  inaccessible  tree,  apparent¬ 
ly  asleep.  It  was  alleged  that  the  ghosts 
had  transported  him  there  at  their  de¬ 
parture.”*  If  as  good  a  seance  could 
be  given  in  Hyde  Park,  and  if  Mr. 
Sludge  could  be  found  at  the  close  in 
the  top  of  one  of  the  Scotch  pines  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  we  might  admit 
that  the  civilised  is  on  a  level  with  sav¬ 
age  spiritualism.  Yet  even  this  seance 
was  very  much  less  impressive  than  what 
the  author  of  Old  Nexv  Zealand  witness¬ 
ed  in  a  Maori  pah,  when  the  spirit  of  a 
dead  native  friend  of  his  own  was  pres¬ 
ent  and  “  manifested”  rarely. 

The  curious  coincidences  between 
savage  and  civilised  “  spiritualism”  have 
still  to  be  explained.  Mr.  Tylor  says 
that  “the  ethnographic  view”  finds 
“  modern  spiritualism  to  be  in  great 
measure  a  direct  revival  from  the  regions 
of  savage  philosophy  and  peasant  folk¬ 
lore.”  But  in  a  really  comparative  study 
of  the  topic,  this  theory  would  need  to 


*  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai,  p.  254. 
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be  proved  by  historical  facts.  Let  us 
grant  that  Eskimo  and  Australian  spirit¬ 
ualism  are  a  savage  imposture.  Let  us 
grant  that  peasants,  little  advanced  from 
the  savage  intellectual  condition,  retain¬ 
ed  a  good  deal  of  savage  spiritualism. 
To  complete  the  proof  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  adduce  many  examples  of  pea¬ 
sant  sfances,  to  show  that  these  were 
nearly  identical  with  savage  seances,  and 
then  to  demonstrate  that  the  introducers 
of  the  civilised  modern  seance  had  been 
in  touch  with  the  savage  or  peasant  per¬ 
formances.  For  the  better  explanation 
of  the  facts,  the  Psychical  Society  might 
send  missionaries  to  investigate  and  test 
the  exhibitions  of  Australian  Birraarks, 
and  Maori  Tohungas,  and  Eskimo  An- 
gekoks.  Mr.  Im  Thumi,  in  Guiana, 
has  made  experiments  in  Peayism,  or 
local  magic,  but  felt  no  more  than  a 
drowsy  mesmeric  sensation,  and  a  head¬ 
ache,  after  the  treatment.  While  those 
things  are  neglected,  psychical  research 
is  remiss  in  attention  to  her  elevating 
task. 

In  the  third  class  of  ghosts  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  place  those  which  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  invocations  of  the  sorcerer, 
which  come  and  go,  or  stay,  at  their 
own  will.  As  to  “haunted  houses,’’ 
savages,  who  have  no  houses,  are  natur¬ 
ally  not  much  troubled  by  them.  It  is 
easy  to  leave  one  gungeh  or  bark  shelter 
for  another  ;  and  this  is  generally  done 
after  a  death  among  the  Australians. 
Races  with  more  permanent  habitations 
have  other  ways  of  exorcising  the  haunt¬ 
ers — by  feeding  the  ghosts,  for  example, 
at  their  graves,  so  that  they  are  comfor¬ 
table  there,  and  do  not  wish  to  emerge. 
Two  curious  instances  of  haunted  for¬ 
ests  may  be  given  here.  To  one  I  have 
already  referred  in  a  little  volume.  Cus¬ 
tom  and  Myth,  recently  published.  Mrs. 
Edwards,  in  Macmillan  s  Magazine, 
printed  a  paper  called  “  The  Mystery  of 
the  Pezazi.’’  To  be  brief,  the  mystery 
lay  in  the  constant  disturbing  sounds  of 
nocturnal  tree-felling  near  a  bungalow  in 
Ceylon,  where  examination  proved  that 
no  trees  had  been  felled.  Mrs.  Edwards, 
her  husband,  and  their  servants  were  on 
several  occasions  disturbed  by  these 
sounds,  which  were  unmistakable  and 
distinct.  The  Cingalese  attribute  the 
noises  to  a  Pezazi  or  spirit.  I  find  a 
description  of  precisely  the  same  disturb¬ 


ances  in  Sahagun’s  account  cf  the  su¬ 
perstitions  of  the  Aztecs.  Brother  Saha- 
gun  was  one  of  the  earliest  Spanish  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Mexico,  and  his  account  of 
Aztec  notions  is  most  intelligently  writ¬ 
ten.  In  Mexico,  too,  “  the  Midnight 
Axe  ”  is  supposed  to  be  a  phenomenon 
produced  by  woodland  spectres.  A 
critic  in  the  Athemeum  suggested  that  the 
fact  of  the  noise,  attested  by  English 
witnesses  in  Ceylon  who  knew  not  Saha- 
gun,  was  matter  for  the  Psychical  Socie¬ 
ty.  Perhaps  some  physical  examination 
would  be  more  likely  to  discover  the 
actual  origin  of  the  sounds  of  tree-fell¬ 
ing.  I  was  not  aware,  however,  till  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  pointed  it  out,  that  the 
Galapagos  Islands,  “  suthard  of  the 
line,’’  were  haunted  by  the  Midnight 
Axe.  De  Quincey,  who  certainly  had 
not  heard  the  Ceylon  story,  and  who 
probably  would  have  mentioned  Saha¬ 
gun’s  had  he  known  it,  describes  the 
effect  produced  by  the  Midnight  Axe 
on  the  nerves  of  his  brother.  Pink  : — 

So  it  was,  and  attested  by  generations  of  sea- 
vagabonds,  that  every  night,  duly  as  the  sun 
went  down  and  the  twilight  began  to  prevail,  a 
sound  arose— audible  to  other  islands  and  to 
every  ship  lying  quietly  at  anchor  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood — of  a  woodcutter’s  axe.  .  .  .  The 
close  of  the  story  was  that  after,  I  suppose,  ten 
or  twelve  minutes  of  hacking  and  hewing,  a 
horrid  crash  was  heard,  announcing  that  the 
tree,  if  tree  it  were,  that  never  yet  was  made 
visible  to  daylight  search,  had  yielded  to  the 
old  woodman’s  persecution.  .  .  .  The  wood¬ 
cutter’s  axe  began  to  intermit  about  the  earliest 
approach  of  dawn,  and,  as  light  strengthened, 
it  ceased  entirely,  after  poor  Pink’s  ghostly 
panic  grew  insupportable.* 

I  offer  no  explanation  of  the  Midnight 
Axe,  which  appears  (to  superstitious 
minds)  to  be  produced  by  the  Poller- 
geist  of  the  forests. 

A  much  more  romantic  instance,  sav¬ 
age  and  civilised,  of  a  haunted  wood¬ 
land  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  su¬ 
perstition  transmitted  by  French  settlers 
to  the  natives  of  New  Caledonia.  The 
authority  for  the  following  anecdote  is 
my  friend  and  kinsman,  Mr.  J.  J.  Atkin¬ 
son,  of  Viewfield,  Noumea,  New  Cal¬ 
edonia. 

Mr.  Atkinson  has  lived  for  twenty 
years  remote  from  books,  and  in  the 
company  of  savage  men.  He  informs 
me  that  a  friendly  Kaneka  came  to  visit 


*  Autobiographic  Sketches,  p.  337. 
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him  one  day,  and  seemed  unusually  loth 
to  go.  After  one  affectionate  farewell 
he  came  back  and  took  another,  and 
then  a  third,  till  Mr.  Atkinson  asked  him 
why  he  was  so  demonstrative.  The 
native  then  replied  that  this  would  be 
their  last  meeting  ;  that  in  a  day  or  two 
he  would  be  dead.  As  he  seemed  in 
perfect  health,  the  Englishman  rallied 
him  on  his  fears.  But  he  very  gravely 
explained  that  he  had  met  in  the  woods 
One  whom  he  took  for  the  girl  of  his 
heart.  It  was  not  till  too  late  that  he 
recognised  the  woman  for  a  forest-haunt¬ 
ing  spirit.  To  have  to  do  with  these  is 
death  in  three  days,  and  their  caresses 
are  mortal.  As  he  said,  so  it  hap¬ 
pened,  for  the  unlucky  fellow  shortly 
afterwards  died.  I  do  not  think  my  in¬ 
formant  had  ever  heard  of  Le  Sieur 
Nann  and  the  Korrigan,  the  well-known 
Breton  folk-song  of  the  knight  who  met 
the  forest  fairy,  and  died  in  three  days. 
A  version  of  the  ballad  is  printed  by  De 
la  Villemurque,  Barzaz-Breiz  (i.  41). 
Variants  exist  in  Swedish,  French,  and 
even  in  a  Lowland  Scotch  version,  sung 
by  children  in  a  kind  of  dancing  game. 
In  this  case,  what  we  want  to  know  is 
whether  the  Kaneka  belief  is  native,  or 
borrowed  from  the  French.  That  there 
really  exist  fair  and  deadly  women  of  the 
woods  perhaps  the  most  imaginative 
student  will  decline  to  believe.  Among 
savages  men  often  sicken,  and  even  die, 
because  they  consider  themselves  be¬ 
witched,  and  the  luckless  Kaneka  must 
have  been  the  victim  of  a  dream  or  hal¬ 
lucination  reacting  on  the  nervous  sys- 
•  tem.  But  that  does  not  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  superstition. 

The  ghosts  which  at  present  excite 
most  interest  are  ghosts  beheld  at  the 
moment  of  their  owner’s  decease  by  per¬ 
sons  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
death.  Thus  Baronius  relates  how  “that 
eximious  Platonist,  Marsilius  Ficinus,” 
appeared  at  the  hour  of  his  death  on  a 
white  horse  to  Michael  Mercatus,  and 
rode  away,  crying  “  O  Michael,  Michael, 
vera,  vera  sunt  ilia,”  that  is,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  future  life  is  true.  Lord 
Brougham  was  similarly  favored.  Among 
savages  I  have  not  encountered  more 
than  one  example,  and  that  rather 
sketchy,  of  a  warning  conveyed  to  a 
man  by  a  ghost  as  to  the  death  of  a 
friend.  The  tale  is  in  FitzRoy’s  Voytige 


of  the  ‘  Adventurer  and  the  ‘  Beagle  ’  (ii. 
118).  Jemmy  Button  was  a  joungFue- 
gian  whom  his  uncle  had  sold  to  the 
‘  Beagle  ’  for  a  few  buttons. 

While  at  sea,  on  board  the  “  Beagle,”  about 
the  middle  of  the  year  1S42.  he  said  one  morn¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Byno,  that  in  the  night  some  man 
came  to  the  side  of  his  hammock,  and  whis¬ 
pered  in  his  ear  that  his  father  was  dead.  Mr. 
Byno  tried  to  laugh  him  out  of  the  idea,  but 
ineffectually.  He  fully  believed  that  such  was 
the  case,  and  maintained  his  opinion  up  to  the 
time  of  finding  his  relations  in  Beagle  Channel, 
when,  I  regret  to  say,  he  found  that  his  father 
had  died  some  months  previously. 

Another  kind  of  ghost,  again,  that  of 
a  dead  relative  who  comes  to  warn  a 
man  of  his  own  approaching  decease, 
appears  to  be  quite  common  among  sav¬ 
ages.  In  his  interesting  account  of  the 
Kurnai,  an  Australian  tribe,  Mr.  Howitt 
writes  ; — 

Mr.  C.  J.  Du  V6.  a  gentleman  of  much  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Aborigines,  tells  me  that,  in 
the  year  i860,  a  Maneroo  black  fellow  died 
while  with  him.  The  day  before  he  died,  hav¬ 
ing  been  ill  for  some  time,  he  said  that,  in  the 
night,  his  father,  his  father’s  friend,  and  a 
female  spirit  he  could  not  recognize,  had  come 
to  him,  and  said  that  he  would  die  next  day, 
and  that  they  would  wait  for  him. 

To  this  statement  the  Rev.  Lorimer 
Fison  appends  a  note  which  ought  to  in¬ 
terest  psychical  inquirers.  “  I  could 
give  many  similar  instances  which  have 
come  within  my  own  knowledge  among 
the  Fijians,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  dy¬ 
ing  man,  in  all  these  cases,  kept  his  ap¬ 
pointment  with  the  ghosts  to  the  very 
day.”  A  civilised  example  recorded  by 
Henry  More  is  printed  in  the  Remains 
of  the  late  Dr.  Symonds.  In  that  nar¬ 
rative  a  young  lady  was  wakened  by  a 
bright  light  in  her  bedroom.  Her  dead 
mother  appeared  to  her,  exactly  as  the 
father  of  the  Maneroo  black  fellow  did, 
and  warned  her  that  she  was  to  die  on 
the  following  midnight.  The  girl  made 
all  her  preparations,  and,  with  Fijian 
punctuality,  “  kept  her  appointment 
with  the  ghosts  to  the  very  day,”  The 
peculiarity  of  More’s  tale  seems  to  be 
the  brilliance  of  the  light  which  attended 
the  presence  of  the  supernatural.  This 
strange  fire  is  widely  diffused  in  folk¬ 
lore.  If  we  look  at  the  Eskimo  we  find 
them  convinced  that  the  Inue,  or  power¬ 
ful  spirits,  “  generally  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  fire  or  bright  light,  and  to  see 
them  is  very  dangerous.  .  .  .  partly 
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as  foreshadowing  the  death  of  a  rela¬ 
tion."*  In  the  story  repeated  by  More, 
not  a  kinsman  of  the  visionary,  but  the 
visionary  herself  was  in  danger.  In  the 
Odyssey,  when  Athene  was  mystically 
present  as  Odysseus  and  Telemachus 
were  moving  the  weapons  out  of  the 
hall  (xix.  21-50),  Telemachus  exclaims, 
“  Father,  surely  a  great  marvel  is  this  1 
behold  !  Meseemeth  that  the  walls  of 
the  hall,  and  the  fair  spaces  between  the 
pillars,  and  ihe  beams  of  pine,  and  the 
columns  that  run  aloft  are  bright  as  it 
were  with  flaming  fire.  Verily  some 
god  is  within  of  them  that  hold  the  wide 
heaven."  Odysseus  answers,  "  Lo,  this 
is  the  wont  of  the  gods  that  possess 
Olympus."  Again,  in  Theocritus,  when 
Hera  sends  the  snakes  to  attack  the  in¬ 
fant  Heracles,  a  mysterious  flame  shines 
forth,  <J’  ava.  oIkov  The 

same  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  saga  of 
Burnt  Njal  when  Gunnar  sings  within 
his  tomb.  Philosophers  may  dispute 
whether  any  objective  fact  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  this  belief,  or  whether  a  sav¬ 
age  superstition  has  survived  into  Greek 
epic  and  idyll,  and  into  modern  ghost 
stories.  Into  Scotch  legend,  too,  this 
faith  in  a  mysterious  and  ominous  fire 
found  its  way — 

Seemed  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 
Where  Roslin’s  chiefs  uncoffined  lie, 

Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 

Sheathed  in  bis  iron  panoply. 

Scott  derives  the  idea  from  the  tomb 
fires  of  the  Sagas,  but  we  have  shown 
the  wide  diffusion  of  the  belief. 

By  way  of  ending  this  brief  sketch  of 
the  comparative  study  of  ghost  stories, 
an  example  may  be  given  of  the  recur¬ 
rent  tale  which  is  told  of  different  people 
in  different  ages  and  countries,  just  as 
the  anecdote  of  William  Tell  and  the  .Ap¬ 
ple  occurs  in  various  times,  and  among 
widely  severed  races,  so,  in  a  minor 
degree,  does  the  famous  Beresford  ghost 
story  present  itself  in  mythical  fashion. 
The  Beresford  tale  is  told  at  great  length 
by  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee,  in  his  Glimpses  of  the 
Supernatural.  As  usual.  Dr.  Lee  does 
not  give  the  names  of  his  informants, 
nor  trace  the  channels  through  which 
the  legend  reached  them.  But  he  calls 

*  Rink,  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo, 
P.  43- 

f  “  And  all  the  house  showed  clear  as  in  the 
light  of  dawn." — Theoc.  xix.  30-40,  ed.  Ahrens. 


his  version  of  the  myth  an  authentic 
record"  (p.  51).  To  be  brief,  Lord 
Tyrone  and  Miss  Blank  were  orphans, 
educated  in  the  same  house  "  in  the 
principles  of  Deism."  When  they  were 
about  fourteen  years  of  age  theil’  precep¬ 
tor  died,  and  their  new  guardians  tried 
to  "  persuade  them  to  embrace  revealed 
religion."  The  boy  and  girl,  however, 
stuck  to  Deism.  But  they  made  a  com¬ 
pact  that  he  or  she  who  died  first  should 
appear  to  the  survivor  "  to  declare  what 
religion  was  most  approved  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being."  Miss  Blank  married  Sir 
Martin  Beresford.  One  day  she  appear¬ 
ed  at  breakfast  with  a  pale  face,  and  a 
black  band  round  her  wrist.  Long  after¬ 
wards,  on  her  death-bed,  she  explained 
that  this  band  covered  shrunken  sinews. 
The  ghost  of  Lord  T  yrone,  at  the  hour 
of  his  death,  had  appeared  to  her,  had 
prophesied  (correctly)  her  future,  and 
had  touched  her  wrist  by  way  of  a  sign. 

He  struck  my  wrist ;  his  hand  was  as  cold 
as  marble  ;  in  a  moment  the  sinews  shrank  up, 
every  nerve  withered.  ...  I  bound  a  piece 
of  black  ribbon  round  my  wrist.  The  black 
ribbon  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Betty  Cobb,  who,  during  her  long  life,  was 
ever  ready  to  attest  the  truth  of  this  narration, 
as  are,  to  the  present  hour,  the  whole  of  the 
Tyrone  and  Beresford  families. 

Nothing  would  induce  me  to  dispute 
the  accuracy  of  a  report  vouched  for  by 
Lady  Betty  Cobb  and  all  the  Tyrones 
and  Beresfords.  But  I  must  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  point  out  that  Lord  Tyrone  merely 
did  what  many  ghosts  had  done  before 
in  that  matter  of  touching  Lady  Beres¬ 
ford’ s  wrist.  Thus,  according  to  Henry 
More  "  one  "  (bogie)  “  took  a  relation 
of  Melanchthon's  by  the  hand,  and  so 
scorched  her  that  she  bore  the  mark 
of  it  to  her  dying  day."  Before  Melanch- 
thon  the  anecdote  was  “improved" 
by  Eudes  de  Shirton  in  a  sermon  (  Me¬ 
moir  es  de  t  Academie  des  Inscriptions, 
1877).  According  to  Eudes,  a  certain 
clerk,  Serlon,  made  with  a  friend  the 
covenant  which  Miss  Blank  made  with 
Lord  Tyrone.  The  survivor  was  to 
bring  news  of  the  next  world.  Well,  the 
friend  died,  and  punctually  appeared  to 
Serlon,  “  in  a  parchment  cloak,  covered 
with  the  finest  writing  in  the  world.’’ 
Being  asked  how  he  fared,  he  said  that 
this  cloak,  a  punishment  for  his  love  of 
Logic,  weighed  heavier  than  lead,  and 
scorched  like  the  shirt  of  Nessus.  Then 
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he  held  out  his  hand,  and  let  fall  a  drop 
which  burned  Serlon  to  the  bone — 

And  ever  more  that  Master  wore 

A  covering  on  his  wrist. 

Before  Eudes  de  Shirton  (1081-1153) 
William  of  Malmesbury  knew  this  anec¬ 
dote,  which  he  dates  about  1060-1063, 
and  localises  in  Nantes.  His  characters 
are  “  two  clerks,”  an  Epicurean  and  a 
Platonist,  who  made  the  usual  contract 
that  the  first  to  die  should  appear  to  the 
survivor,  and  state  whether  Plato’s  ideas 
or  Epicurus  his  atoms  were  the  correct 
reply  to  the  conundrum  of  the  universe. 
The  visit  was  to  be  paid  within  thirty 
days  of  the  death.  One  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  pair  was  killed,  a  month  passed, 
no  news  of  him  came.  Then,  when  the 
other  expected  nothing  less,  and  was 
busy  with  some  ordinary  matter,  the  dead 
man  suddenly  stood  before  him.  The 
spectre  explained  that  he  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  keep  his  appointment  earlier  ; 
and,  stretching  out  his  hand,  let  fall  three 
burning  drops  of  blood,  which  branded, 
not  the  wrist,  but  the  brow  of  the  psy¬ 
chical  inquirer.  The  anecdote  recurs 
later,  and  is  attached  by  certain  com¬ 
mentators  on  Dante  to  one  Siger  de  Bra¬ 
bant.  Now  this  legend  may  be  true 
about  Lady  Beresford,  or  about  William 
of  Malmesbury’s  two  clerks,  or  about 
Siger  de  Brabant,  or  about  Serlon  ;  but 
the  same  facts  of  a  compact,  the  punct¬ 


ual  appearance  of  the  survivor,  and  the 
physical  sign  which  he  gave,  can  scarcely 
have  occurred  more  than  once.  I  am 
inclined,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the 
narrative  vouched  for  by  two  noble 
families  is  accurate,  and  that  the  tales 
of  William  of  Malmesbury,  Henry  More, 
Eudes  de  Shirton,  and  Siger  de  Brabant 
are  myths — 

Or  such  refraction  of  events 
As  often  rises  ere  they  rise. 

Though  this  sketch  of  a  new  compara¬ 
tive  science  does  not  perhaps  prove  or 
disprove  any  psychical  or  mythologi¬ 
cal  theory,  it  demonstrates  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  man. 
From  the  Eskimo,  Fuegians,  Fijians, 
and  Kurnai,  to  Homer,  Henry  More, 
Theocritus,  and  Lady  Bet'.y  Cobb,  we 
mortals  are  “  all  in  a  tale,”  and  share 
coincident  beliefs  or  delusions.  What 
the  value  of  the  coincidence  of  testimony 
may  be,  how  far  it  attests  facts,  how  far 
it  merely  indicates  the  survival  of  savage 
conceptions,  Mr.  Tylor  and  Mr.  Ed¬ 
mund  Gurney  may  be  left  to  decide. 
Readers  of  the  Philopseudes  of  Lucian 
will  remember  how  the  Samosatene  set¬ 
tled  the  inquiries  of  the  psychical  re¬ 
searches  of  his  age,  and  in  that  dialogue 
there  are  abundant  materials  for  the 
comparative  student  of  ghost  stories. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  GERMAN  ABROAD. 
BY  C.  E.  DAWKINS. 


I. 

The  present  movement  in  Germany 
towards  colonial  expansion  promises  to 
set  in  its  right  place  the  part  played  by 
her  people  in  the  settlement  of  the  earth. 
This  has  been  hitherto  under-estimated, 
as  Germany  has  established  no  colonies 
of  her  own,  and  up  to  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  her  colonial  activity  has  been  inter¬ 
mittent.  But  the  colonizing  instinct  has, 
since  the  earliest  times,  been  innate  in 
the  German  character.  For  centuries 
the  history  of  civilization  in  North  Ger¬ 
many  is  the  history  of  the  gradual  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  from  the 


Wends,  and  of  the  patient  reclamation 
of  the  soil.  By  their  superior  persist¬ 
ence  and  industry  the  Teutonic  settlers 
pushed  back  in  turn  the  various  Sclavic 
populations  whose  irruptions  had  once 
thrust  them  to  the  west.  Under  differ¬ 
ent  conditions  the  struggle  continues  at 
the  present  day,  and  German  thrift  and 
discipline  even  now  gain  ground  in  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  This  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Germany  to  the  east  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  rise  of  the  great  Hanseatic 
commerce.  Nor  can  there  be  much 
doubt  that,  if  the  towns  of  the  Hansa 
had  retained  their  commercial  pre¬ 
eminence,  and  if  the  steady  increase  of 
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German  population  had  been  left  un¬ 
hindered,  German  enterprize  in  due  time 
would  have  claimed  its  share  in  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  the  New  World.  But  at  the 
decisive  epoch  the  heaviest  calamity  she 
ever  experienced,  and  one  that  influenc¬ 
ed  the  whole  of  her  succeeding  history 
and  retarded  her  development,  fell  upon 
Germany. 

The  religious  troubles  of  the  sixteenth 
century  drew  to  a  head  in  the  great  re¬ 
ligious  war.  When  the  Peace  of  West¬ 
phalia  was  signed,  and  the  storm  which 
had  raged  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was 
at  last  spent,  Germany  was  left  desolate 
and  exhausted.  Her  fields  lay  untilled, 
her  foi'ests  had  been  wasted  with  fire, 
her  commerce  dislocated,  while  some¬ 
thing  like  two-thirds  of  her  population 
had  perished.  So  appalling  did  the 
want  of  men  and  labor  seem  at  the  time 
that  even  the  Catholic  Church,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  historians,  sanctioned  mar¬ 
riage  among  its  priests.  From  that  time 
to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Ger¬ 
many  practically  retires  from  the  field 
of  colonial  and  commercial  activity ; 
for,  whatever  may  be  the  last  motives 
which  impel  the  emigrant  to  leave  his 
home,  the  necessary  condition  of  suc¬ 
cessful  colonization  in  the  modern  world 
is  the  presence  of  a  redundant  popula¬ 
tion  at  home.  Moreover,  the  policy  of 
the  petty  Governments  into  which  the 
country  was  broken  up,  v,’as  now  uni¬ 
formly  directed  to  attracting  and  then 
restricting  labor.  This  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  first  place  for  the  actual 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  1768  the 
humanitarian  Emperor,  Joseph  II.,  is¬ 
sued  a  warning  to  the  princes  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  against  allowing 
the  migration  of  their  subjects  for  this 
reason.  With  the  rise  of  political  ambi¬ 
tions  an  additional  motive  was  supplied. 
In  Prussia  and  elsewhere  the  serfs  con¬ 
tributed  exclusively  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  armies,  which  were  officered  by  the 
nobility,  while  the  commercial  classes 
were  exempted  from  military  service. 

After  a  long  interval  German  popula¬ 
tion  began  to  recover  itself  in  the  last 
century.  But  the  process  was  gradual, 
and  it  received  a  heavy  blow  from  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  and  again  from  the 
protracted  Napoleonic  struggle.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  eighteenth  century  the  only  con¬ 


siderable  emigration  was  Catharine  the 
Second’s  great  importation  of  German 
peasants  into  Southern  Russia.  And 
in  connection  with  this  appears  for  the 
first  time  that  deep-rooted  aversion  to 
paying  the  blood-tax  of  conscription, 
which  became  an  article  of  faith  with  the 
Menonite  sect,  and  removed  it  wholesale 
from  the  Dantzig  region. 

H. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  enor¬ 
mous  reproductive  vigor  of  the  German 
race  soon  reasserted  itself,  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  population  began  to  swarm  off  in 
ever-larger  numbers.  The  stream  of 
emigration,  which  had  begun  to  dribble 
into  New  York  before  the  close  of 
last  century,  where  the  son  of  a  Baden 
butcher  had  already  established  the  fu¬ 
ture  fortunes  of  the  Astors,  assumed  its 
present  volume  and  importance  about 
1820.  Since  that  time  it  has  kept 
roughly  proportionate  to  the  growth  of 
population,  increasing  temporarily  when 
wars  and  rumors  of  war  have  been  in 
the  air,  and  subsiding,  as  they  disap¬ 
peared,  to  its  normal  limits.  Taking 
the  last  sixty  years  from  1822,  the  total 
number  of  German  immigrants  into 
North  America  was  something  over  three 
millions,  and  the  last  decade  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  million  alone.  They  have  in¬ 
creased  and  multiplied  in  the  land  of 
their  adoption,  and  the  United  States 
contain  to-day  some  seven  million  citi¬ 
zens  in  all  of  German  origin,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  many  observers,  are  destined 
to  become  the  predominant  element  in 
the  new  community.  It  has  certainly 
pervaded  the  whole  organization  of 
society.  German  names  are  to  be  found 
among  the  leading  merchants,  the  great 
financiers,  and,  to  a  minor  extent,  among 
the  politicians,  and  if  they  occur  less 
frequently  than  might  be  expected,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  regular  proc¬ 
ess  of  converting  German  into  English 
names,  according  to  their  signification, 
was  instituted  in  the  New  York  of  last 
century. 

The  German  settler,  as  a  rule,  makes 
a  less  enterprising  pioneer  than  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  He  is  averse  to  giving  hostages  to 
fortune,  and  trusts  rather  to  patient  in¬ 
dustry  along  the  beaten  tracks.  But 
where  the  English  or  Scotch  American 
has  pushed  to  the  West  or  founded  a 
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new  mining-camp,  the  less  adventurous 
Teuton  follows,  and,  with  his  genius 
for  plodding  industry,  not  unfrequently 
reaps  the  fruits  of  the  others’  daring. 
Accordingly  the  mass  of  the  German 
Americans  may  be  found  within  the 
more  settled  Eastern  and  Central  States. 
A  large  proportion  go  to  recruit  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  democracy,  and  an  almost  equal¬ 
ly  large  number  find  employment  in  the 
mines,  on  roads  and  railways,  and  in 
the  engineering  sheds.  The  female  im¬ 
migrants  do  something  to  supply  the 
general  want  of  domestic  servants,  and 
the  ubiquitous  German  Kellner  is  almost 
as  well  known  in  New  York  as  in  Dres¬ 
den  or  Vienna.  A  small  residue,  again, 
which  has  carried  into  the  New  VV'^orld 
the  impracticable  ideas  and  habits  which 
made  residence  in  the  Fatherland  impos¬ 
sible,  sink  into  the  discontented  urban 
populations  among  which  Socialistic 
ideas  are  germinating  freely. 

Vast  as  their  powers  of  assimilation 
are,  the  United  States,  however,  do  not 
absorb  all  the  redundant  population  of 
Germany.  Though  no  longer  imported 
and  settled  in  large  bodies  by  improving 
Empresses  as  an  example  of  thrift,  the 
peasants  still  find  their  way  across  the 
Russian  frontier.  The  Czar  now  counts 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  subjects 
of  German  origin,  chiefly  of  the  Bauer 
class,  and  they  supply  the  best  agricul¬ 
tural  labor  in  his  dominions.  But,  un¬ 
like  their  brethren  in  the  more  con¬ 
genial  atmosphere  of  America,  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  throw  off  their  Dcutschthum, 
and  remain  in  unyielding  opposition  to 
their  unsympathetic  environment. 

Among  the  steppes  of  New  Russia, 
or  along  the  flat  banks  of  the  shallow 
Volga,  the  traveller  will  come  upon  more 
than  one  cluster  of  villages  with  high- 
pitched  roofs,  bearing  the  familiar  names 
of  Weimar,  Strasburg,  Mannheim,  &c. 
which  witness  to  the  existence  of  a  se¬ 
cret  Heimweh,  aternuvi  sub pedore  volnus. 
Considerable  agricultural  colonies  have 
similarly  grown  up  unnoticed  in  South 
America.  In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and 
the’  adjacent  provinces,  German  settlers 
have  rendered  their  territory  the  garden 
of  Brazil ;  have  given  the  landscape  a 
new  character  with  their  Lutheran 
churches,  and  are  wealthy  and  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  support  five  German  news¬ 
papers. 


Far  away,  also,  under  less  clement, 
skies,  their  perseverance  has  reclaimed 
a  prosperous  domain  amid  the  swamps 
of  the  Dobrudscha.  The  Menonite 
settlement  which  lately  passed  under 
the  Roumanian  Government  numbers 
100,000  souls.  The  beginnings  of  small¬ 
er  settlements,  again,  are  noticeable  in 
Syria  and  Thessaly,  intent  on  bringing 
under  cultivation  long-desolate  tracts. 

In  England  and  in  other  populous 
countries  the  position  of  the  German 
settler  is  naturally  different.  The  im¬ 
migration  into  England  began  with  the 
political  refugees  of  1848,  and  develop¬ 
ed  its  present  character  and  proportions 
much  later.  At  this  moment  the  Ger¬ 
man  element  in  England  is  probably 
under-estimated  at  250,000.  It  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  large  towns.  The  me¬ 
tropolis  alone  is  credited  with  roo,ooo 
German  adults,  and  its  German  popula¬ 
tion  suffices  to  support  four  newspapers, 
while  a  daily  average  importation  of 
12,500  journals  keep  it  in  touch  with 
the  Fatherland.  Manchester  and  Liver¬ 
pool  can  boast  another  30,000  between 
them,  engaged  in  commerce  and  finance. 
Indeed,  according  to  a  common  saying, 
half  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
are  now  Germans,  and  this  very  exag¬ 
geration  indicates  the  positon  they  have 
acquired  in  the  world  of  (^dfpel  Court. 
The  majority,  however,  are  rather  to  be 
found  in  the  lower  walks  of  commercial 
life. 

The  German  clerk  has  become  a  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  in  the  city,  and  tends 
to  bring  down  still  lower  the  scanty 
salaries  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 
There  are  eating-houses  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Mark  Lane  where  the  mid-day 
visitor  might  fancy  himself  transported 
into  Hamburg,  so  general  are  the  gut¬ 
tural  interjections  around  him.  Ger¬ 
mans  throng,  again,  into  several  indus¬ 
tries,  while  in  the  East-end  there  is  a 
large  but  by  no  means  prosperous  body 
of  tailors,  whom  Professor  Bryce  found 
it  prudent,  for  electoral  purposes,  to 
address  in  their  own  tongue. 

Even  into  France  the  intruding  Ger¬ 
man  has  found  his  way.  He  has  en¬ 
grossed  several  branches  of  trade  into 
his  hands,  has  come  to  be  the  principal 
maker  of  the  elegant  articles  du  Paris, 
and  from  time  to  time  provokes  an  out¬ 
burst  of  indignant  chauvinism.  Accord- 
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ing  to  consular  reports,  exclusive  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  German  descent,  the  Republic 
shelters  and  maintains  ^,000  subjects 
of  the  Hohenzollerns.  His  presence  is 
also  felt  in  Italy,  Hungary,  and  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Slav  States.  The  same  qualities 
win  him  a  foothold  everywhere ;  he  works 
harder,  lives  cheaper,  and  asks  less  than 
the  native.  He  threatens,  indeed,  in 
these  respects,  to  become  to  other  Eu¬ 
ropeans  what  the  Chinese  have  become 
to  the  American. 

Not  content  with  the  necessarily 
rough  estimates  of  the  number  of  Ger¬ 
man-descended  settlers  abroad,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  last  year  set  on  foot 
a  careful  statistical  inquiry  into  the  num¬ 
ber  of  expatriated  German-born  subjects. 
The  returns  are  as  yet  incomplete,  and 
do  not  embrace  Russia  or  Asia.  But 
they  are  significant  as  showing  the  di¬ 
rection  this  vast  emigration  takes.  Out 
of  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of  Ger¬ 
man-born  subjects  in  other  lands,  Amer¬ 
ica  contains  1,900,000,  France  and  Swit¬ 
zerland  respectively  about  80,000,  and 
England  40.000. 

^  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  Ger¬ 
many,  animated  by  a  proud  conscious¬ 
ness  of  her  newly-won  national  existence, 
should  look  upon  this  expatriation  of  her 
children  \yth  equanimity.  There  are 
many  thing*  in  the  position  of  their 
brethren  abroad  which  are  only  too  gall¬ 
ing  to  the  pride  of  the  arbiters  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Hardest  of  all,  perhaps,  for  the 
German  patriot  to  bear  is  the  spectacle 
of  his  countrymen  easily  surrendering 
their  Deutschthum,  putting  on  another 
nationality  like  a  cloak,  and  becoming 
oblivious  of  the  common  home.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Hartmann’s  dismal  lamentations, 
the  German  emigrant  is  distinguished 
above  all  others  by  the  ease  with  which 
he  effects  this  change. 

Certainly  in  America  and  Australia 
his  complaint  holds  good.  The  vulgar 
system  of  transforming  German  into 
English  names  has  already  been  remark¬ 
ed,  and  in  the  second  generation  the  im¬ 
migrant  is  entirely  American,  ostenta¬ 
tiously  affecting  to  “  schbick  de  Inglisch 
only.”  Elsewhere  the  process  of  tran¬ 
sition  does  not  go  on  so  readily.  In 
Russia  the  German  settler  exemplifies 
the  fundamental  antagonism  of  Slav  and 
Teuton,  and  retains  a  sense  of  his  origin 
and  inherent  superiority  among  his  more 


indolent  neighbors.  But  in  Russia  the 
Bauer  is  contributing  to  the  wealth,  not 
only  of  a  rival,  but  perhaps  of  a  hostile 
nationality.  He  labors  again,  even  in 
Brazil,  under  religious  and  civil  disabili¬ 
ties  ;  in  the  Dobrudscha  the  German 
villages  were  harried  by  Circassians  in 
the  late  war,  and  now  the  Roumanian 
Government  seeks  to  plant  its  own  hus¬ 
bandmen  on  the  lands  reclaimed  by  Ger¬ 
man  industry.  In  other  European  coun¬ 
tries  the  emigrant  is  forced  to  win  a  dif¬ 
ficult  footing  by  undertaking  the  most 
toilsome  and  unremunerative  labor.  He 
is,  indeed,  reduced  into  being  a  hewer 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  for  alien 
peoples. 

.Apart  from  these  sentimental  motives 
there  are  urgent  political  and  economical 
reasons  why  the  demand  for  a  greater 
Germany,  for  a  German  exit  to  carry  off 
this  surplus  populaion,  should  now  be 
made.  A  military  empire  depends  upon 
its  supply  of  recruits,  and  according  to 
Bismarck’s  somewhat  paradoxical  the¬ 
ory,  the  emigrants  are  drawn  from  among 
the  most  capable  and  energetic  citizens. 
This  continual  drain  of  military  strength 
can  hardly  be  looked  upon  without  ap¬ 
prehension. 

Again  the  economical  loss  to  Ger¬ 
many  by  this  outgoing  of  productive 
labor  is  tremendous.  It  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  at  an  annual  sum  of  X  15,000,000, 
and  for  the  last  fifty  years  to  amount 
to  a  capital  sum  of  £700,000,000.  These 
figures  are  probably  pitched  too  high, 
but  the  substantial  fact  remains  the 
same. 

III. 

At  the  same  time  the  vital  necessity  of 
relieving  Germany  by  an  annual  .Aus- 
wanderung  is  now  fully  recognized.  The 
necessity  becomes  daily  more  urgent. 
In  Germany  the  birth-rate  per  mille  has 
advanced  to  38  ;  in  Great  Britain  it 
stands  at  35,  giving  a  yearly  increase  in 
population  for  the  two  countries  of 
600,000  and  400,000  respectively.  Hence 
every  walk  of  life  is  congested  in  the 
Empire,  and  in  the  lower  strata  of 
society  the  struggle  for  existence  has 
become  almost  internecine.  The  arti- 
zans  have  no  accumulated  resources  to 
fall  back  upon  as  in  England,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  agricultural  class  upon 
the  soil,  for  all  its  thrift  and  economy, 
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is  fearfully  severe.  The  struggle  tells 
chiefly,  of  course,  upon  life  in  its  weaker 
stages,  and  the  returns  of  infant  mor¬ 
tality  indicate  how  desperate  it  has  be¬ 
come,  how  shrunken  is  the  margin 
between  production  and  consumption, 
and  what  the  terrible  remedy  is  which 
Nature  is  constrained  to  supply.  In 
populous  tracts  in  the  heart  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  reaches 
40,  and  even  45,  per  mille.  In  corre¬ 
sponding  English  districts  it  does  not 
rise  above  20. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  individ¬ 
ual  thinkers  have  proclaimed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  organizing  German  colonies 
to  carry  off  this  surplus  population  regu¬ 
larly,  of  preventing  its  absorption  into 
foreign  peoples,  and  of  utilizing  it  for 
the  common  weal.  For  years  their  ex¬ 
hortations  remained  like  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  engaged  in  consolidating  its  na¬ 
tional  existence  ;  a  superficial  glance  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  the  more  desirable 
spaces  of  the  earth's  surface  were  filled 
up,  and  the  official  classes  looked  upon 
the  proposal  askance.  Proud  of  the 
great  work  its  industry  and  intelligence 
had  already  achieved,  the  Beamtenstand 
was  confident  of  its  ability  to  solve  the 
newer  problems  by  re-adjusting  the  re¬ 
lations  of  labor  and  capital,  and  by 
modifying  the  social  organization. 

The  task  has  proved  more  formidable 
than  was  anticipated,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Socialists  has  disabused  the  bu¬ 
reaucracy  of  its  confidence.  In  opposi¬ 
tion  even  to  the  enticing  schemes  of  the 
Iron  Chancellor  they  show  themselves 
determined  to  insist  on  their  own  inad¬ 
missible  scheme  of  social  re-construc¬ 
tion.  Nor  do  they  manifest  more  favor 
towards  the  colonial  panacea  ;  some  of 
their  leaders,  indeed,  have  denounced 
it  in  the  bitterest  terms,  both  as  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  as  an  ignis  fatims  likely  to 
lead  the  nation  astray  from  the  true 
path  of  salvation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  commercial  classes  are  warm  in  its 
support,  and  German  conservatism  gen¬ 
erally  hopes  for  the  effect  which  a 
Greater  Germany  may  possibly  exercise 
in  diverting  the  imagination  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  from  internal  Utopias. 

But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  estab¬ 
lishing  transmarine  agricultural  colonies, 
and  this  is  the  central  aim  of  German 


aspirations,  are  very  great.  Germany 
has  to  make  up  the  lee-way  of  two  cen¬ 
turies,  to  recover  the  start  which  Eng¬ 
land  obtained  while  she  was  torn  and 
exhausted  by  recurring  war.  The  suit¬ 
able  zones  of  the  world  are  apparently 
already  occupied,  and  neither  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  nor 
placing  barren  coasts  or  fever-swamps  in 
Africa  under  the  Imperial  aegis,  will 
serve  her  purpose.  Popular  aspirations, 
indeed,  point  to  a  South  African  Em¬ 
pire,  incorporating  the  Transvaal  and 
Cape  Colony  at  our  expense,  and  influ¬ 
ential  papers  do  not  hesitate  to  air  these 
aspirations.  But  neither  these  sugges¬ 
tions  nor  the  more  practicable  demand 
for  a  Germany  in  South  America  have  yet 
received  the  imprimatur  of  responsible 
politicians. 

IV. 

A  LIKE  necessity  for  making  up  lost  lee¬ 
way  dominates  the  simultaneous  move¬ 
ment  towards  commercial  extension. 
Germany  entered  the  commercial  arena 
long  after  England  had  covered  the 
globe  with  the  network  of  her  shipping 
routes  and  her  credit  system.  To  reduce 
the  advantage  gained,  and  to  bring  up 
their  own  lines  to  a  level,  a  subven¬ 
tion  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  national 
revenues.  An  examination  of  the  four 
subsidized  lines  originally  proposed,  to 
China,  Australia,  Bombay,  and  South 
Africa,  shows  that  they  were  meant  to 
compete  directly  with  existing  English 
routes.  In  the  same  way  the  projected 
Transmarine  Bank  is  to  contend  with 
the  ubiquitous  English  banking  and 
credit  organization,  of  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  forced  to  avail  themselves. 
Indeed,  the  Cologne  Gazette  has  lately 
computed  that  by  the  use  of  English 
carrying  ships,  and  by  the  payment  of 
bank  commissions,  &c.,  Germany  con¬ 
tributes  a  tax  of  £25,000  a  day  to  the 
wealth  of  this  country. 

Handicapped,  however,  as  German 
commerce  has  been,  it  has  lately  made 
great  strides  over-seas,  thanks  to  its 
distinguishing  qualities  of  thrift  and 
industry.  German  competition  is  felt 
severely  in  the  Far  East,  and  has  cut 
down  profits  at  Hongkong  to  a  minimum. 
And  though  the  bulk  of  the-  foreign 
trade  of  China  remains  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  coasting  trade  is  rapidly  pass- 
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ing  into  German  hands.  In  South 
America  they  have  secured  a  still  larger 
share  of  her  trade  ;  their  agents  are 
active  in  the  Pacific  ;  and,  besides  the 
new  territory  of  Luderitzland,  more  than 
sixty  factories  have  recently  been  estab¬ 
lished  along  the  African  coast,  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  Ambriz,  while  German 
influence  had  apparently  gained  a  tem¬ 
porary  advantage  in  Zanzibar.  The 
demand  for  new  markets  is  the  more 
urgent  now  in  Germany  because  the 
largest  of  her  previous  markets,  Russia, 
is  being  closed  against  her.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  having  sheltered  themselves 
already  behind  an  almost  prohibitive 
tariff,  the  Moscow  manufacturers,  alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  success  with  which  their  Ger¬ 
man  rivals  have  transferred  their  plant 
into  Russian  Poland,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  and  expense,  now  clamor  for 
a  Customs  line  to  be  drawn  between  the 
Polish  provinces  and  inner  Russia. 

The  loud  demand  for  new  markets  is 
not,  however,  really  so  urgent,  or  sus¬ 
tained  by  such  pressing  causes,  as  the 
cry  for  colonial  settlements.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Germany’s  penurious 
soil  possesses  in  itself  sufficient  mineral 
and  other  resources  ever  to  allow  her  to 
contend  with  this  country  as  the  great 
manufacturer  of  the  raw  products  of  the 
world. 

It  is  rather  England  who  must  seek 
new  outlets  for  her  commerce,  as  her 
old  markets  are  exhausted  or  shared 
among  new  competitors,  while  the 
amount  of  human  energy  she  supplies, 
and  its  more  than  proportionate  produc¬ 
tiveness,  steadily  increase,  owing  to 
acquired  skill  and  improved  machinery. 
Germany’s  first  need,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  for  habitable  and  agricultural  colonies, 
where  her  surplus  population  may  be 
planted,  and  may  not  be  lost  to  her. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  immediate  cause 
of  hostile  rivalry  ;  and  German  expan¬ 
sion,  with  its  orderly  and  commercial 
instinct,  may  be  regarded  as  a  valuable 
influence  in  the  spread  of  civilization. 

V. 

In  discussing  German  movements, 
however,  it  is  impossible,  at  the  present 
time,  to  omit  reckoning  with  the  views 
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of  the  great  statesman  who  controls  her 
destinies.  Prince  Bismarck  has  been 
variously  representer^  as  reluctantly  put¬ 
ting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  colonial 
agitation  which  he  really  deprecates,  and 
as  using  it  merely  in  order  to  discomfit 
domestic  opponents,  or  to  make  foreign 
Governments  feel  his  weight  abroad. 
No  doubt  these  last  two  reasons  have 
had  some  effect  in  shaping  the  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  actual  policy.  But  Prince  Bismarck 
appears  to  have  needed  no  prompting 
for  appreciating  the  necessity  of  colonial 
expansion,  aod  to  have  given  it  his  seri¬ 
ous  reflection  long  before  the  present 
Colonization  Society  met  at  Eisenach. 
In  the  days  of  the  North  German  Con¬ 
federacy,  the  rising  Minister  lent  all  his 
influence  to  the  proposals  of  the  firm  of 
Godeffroys  Bros,  for  the  annexation  of 
the  Samoa  group.  A  scheme  was  drawn 
up,  dividing  the  land  among  military 
settlers,  grants  of  arms  were  made  from 
the  Royal  Arsenals,  and  the  Hertha  the 
first  continental  iron-clad  which  steam¬ 
ed  through  the  Suez  Canal,  was  de¬ 
spatched  to  give  a  vigorous  support. 
Before  the  last  arrangements,  however, 
were  completed,  the  Franco-German 
war  intervened,  with  the  internal  con¬ 
solidation  and  the  diplomatic  struggles 
which  succeeded  it. 

But  Prince  Bismarck  had  not  aban¬ 
doned  his  early  ideas  ;  he  was  waiting 
till  the  time  was  ripe.  In  1875  he  made 
a  tentative  effort,  without  success,  to 
wring  a  guarantee  from  the  Reichstag 
for  a  new  South  Sea  Company.  Next 
year  he  was  pressed  to  give  his  support 
to  a  proposed  railway  from  Pretoria  to 
the  sea.  He  refused,  but  in  private 
made  the  following  significant  statement 
to  the  intermediate  agent  : — 

“  The  colonial  question  is  one  I  have 
studied  for  years.  I  am  convinced  Ger¬ 
many  cannot  go  on  for  ever  without 
colonies,  but  as  yet  I  fail  to  perceive  deep 
traces  of  such  a  movement  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  ”  Those  deep  traces  have  now 
been  revealed,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Iron  Chancellor  will  not  be 
able,  in  spite  of  the  apparently  insuper¬ 
able  objects  in  his  way,  to  give  practical 
effect  to  the  aspirations  of  the  German 
nation,  and  to  his  own  earnest  convic¬ 
tion. — National  Review. 
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GEORGE 

On  the  8th  June,  1876.  George  Sand, 
the  great  French  novelist,  died  at  her 
chateau  of  Nohant  in  Berri.  The 
strong  right  hand  that  for  forty  years 
had  been  used  in  the  service  of  her  coun- 
tr)men,  sometimes  to  delight,  sometimes 
to  admonish,  had  dropped  the  pen  in 
death  ;  the  noble  heart  that,  with  all  its 
faults  and  all  its  deviations  from  the 
strict  line  of  social  conventionality,  had 
yet  ever  sided  with  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  the  oppressed  against  the  op¬ 
pressor,  had  ceased  to  beat,  and  even  in 
the  frivolous,  heartless  capital  where  she 
had  lived,  men  went  about  knowing 
they  had  sustained  an  irreparable  loss 
and  that  a  blank  had  been  made  in  their 
lives  that  would  never  be  filled. 

She  was  the  last  of  that  illustrious  fra¬ 
ternity  of  chosen  spirits  that  flourished 
fifty  years  ago  in  France,  of  whom  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  is  the  sole  survivor.  Lamar¬ 
tine,  Theophile  Gautier,  Michelet,  Al¬ 
fred  de  Musset,  Balzac,  George  Sand, 
were  the  names  that  then  resounded  in 
the  literary  world  of  Paris,  while  now 
Emile  Zola  and  Alexandre  Dumas  fils 
are  its  principal  adornments.  George 
Sand  and  Balzac’s  novels  form  as  it 
were  the  connecting  link  between  the 
world  of  romance  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  our  own.  She  has  carried 
the  idealism  of  Jean  Jacques’  “  Nou- 
velle  Helofse”  and  the  poetry  of  Cha¬ 
teaubriand’s  “  Renee”  into  our  prosaic 
nineteenth  century,  while  Balzac  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  contemporaries  as  vivid 
reflections  of  life  as  any  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  ‘‘ Manon  Lescaut”  or 
“Gil  Bias.”  The  authoress  of  “In¬ 
diana”  is  the  high-priestess  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  school ;  the  author  of  “  Le  Pere 
Goriot  ”  the  exponent  of  the  realistic. 

“  Love  must  be  idealised  in  fiction,"  she  says 
in  the  “  Histoire  de  ma  Vie."  "  We  must  give 
,  it  all  the  force,  and  all  the  aspirations  we  have 
felt  ourselves,  besides  all  the  pain  we  have 
seen  and  suffered.  Under  no  circumstances 
must  it  ever  be  debased  ;  it  must  triumph  or 
die,  and  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  invest  it  with 
an  importance  in  life,  which  lifts  it  altogether 
above  ordinary  sentiments." 

Balzac,  her  fellow-worker,  used  to 
say  ;  “You  seek  men  as  they  ought  to 
be  ;  I  take  them  as  they  are.  I  idealise 
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and  exaggerate  their  vices  ;  you  their 
virtues.” 

By  further  study  of  her  life  and  cor¬ 
respondence,  we  shall  know  how  true 
this  observation  is,  and  how  this  striving 
after  ideal  perfection  not  only  influenced 
her  literary  work,  but  caused  so  much 
of  that  eccentricity  and  rebellion  against 
social  laws  which  shocked  her  contem¬ 
poraries  and  has  made  her  name  a  by¬ 
word  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  could 
not  appreciate  her  genius,  or  realise  the 
tenderness  and  nobility  of  soul  that  were 
hidden  under  her  unfeminine  exterior. 

The  publication  of  her  letters  (looked 
forward  to  with  so  much  impatience) 
has  recently  taken  place,  and  the  veil 
has  been  still  further  torn  from  those 
domestic  relations  well  known  to  have 
been  unhappy.  Were  they  written  by 
any  one  but  the  authoress  of  “  File  et 
Lui,”  we  should  have  regretted  their 
appearance  as  indiscreet,  and  wanting  in 
loyalty  towards  one  no  longer  able  to 
protest  against  the  secrets  of  her  life 
being  dragged  forth  to  amuse  the  crowd. 
A  frequent  charge  however  brought 
against  George  Sand  is  the  want  of  deli¬ 
cacy  %he  has  shown  in  taking  the  world 
into  her  confidence.  “  Charity  towards 
others,  dignity  towards  myself,  sincerity 
before  God,”  is  the  motto  prefixed  to 
the  ^Histoire  de  ma  Vie.”  .She  cer¬ 
tainly  is  both  charitable  and  sincere,  but 
we  must  agree  with  her  enemies  in 
thinking  it  an  open  question  whether, 
so  far  as  concerns  herself,  she  has  ob¬ 
served  a  dignified  reserve.  Indeed,  on 
various  occasions  she  defiantly  pro¬ 
claimed,  “  That  all  hypocrisy  was  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  her,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  the  recognition  of  those  acts  as 
irregularities  which  were  but  the  legiti¬ 
mate  exercise  of  her  liberty,  had  she 
been  ashamed  of  them  or  endeavored  to 
keep  them  secret.” 

The  autobiography  was  unfortunately 
revised  and  corrected  in  1869,  and  con¬ 
siderably  spoilt  in  the  process.  These 
letters  are  the  more  interesting,  there¬ 
fore,  as  throwing  sudden  lights  on  vary¬ 
ing  moods,  and  showing  the  rejection  of 
many  heterodox  opinions  at  first,  which 
were  afterwards  accepted  without  hesi¬ 
tation. 
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“  La  vie  ressemble  bien  plutot  ^  un 
roman,  qu’un  roman  i  la  vie,’  ’  she  says, 
and  certainly  no  heroine  of  one  of  her 
own  romances  could  be  more  interesting 
as  a  study  than  she  is,  with  her  gentle¬ 
ness  and  “  bavardages  de  mere”  one 
moment,  and  her  violent  casting  off  of 
all  domestic  duties  the  next.  Touching 
appeals  are  made  to  Jules  Boucoiran, 
the  tutor,  to  tell  her  whether  her  chil¬ 
dren  ever  mention  her  name,  and  di¬ 
rectly  after  there  is  the  following  exul¬ 
tant  declaration  : 

‘‘  Ainsi,  ^  I’heure  qu’il  est,  i  une  lieue  d'ici, 
quatre  mille  betes  me  croient  a  gcnoux  dans  le 
sac,  et  dans  la  cendre,  pleurant  mes  p^ch^s 
comme  Madeleine.  Le  r^veil  sera  terrible. 
Le  lendemain  de  ma  victoire,  je  jette  ma  b6- 
quille,  je  passe  au  galop  de  mon  cheval  aux 
quatre  coins  de  la  ville.” 

The  first  leter  of  the  “  Correspond¬ 
ence”  is  written  in  1812,  when  Made¬ 
moiselle  Aurore  Dapin  was  a  happy 
child  of  eight,  living  at  her  ancestral 
home,  the  old  chateau  of  Nohant. 

Already  she  is  insubordinate  and  high- 
spirited,  delighted  at  being  able  to  de¬ 
ceive  her  grandmother  by  carrying  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  her  mother, 
and  hiding  the  letters  behind  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  old  Dupin  in  the  entrance- 
hall.  ”  Que  j’ai  de  regret  de  ne  pou- 
voir  te  dire  adieu.  Tu  vois  com  bien 
j’ai  de  chagrin  de  te  quitter.  Adieu  ; 
pense  a  moi,  et  sois  que  je  net’ofublierai 
point.— Ta  Fille.  Tu  mettras  la  r6- 
ponse  derriere  le  portrait  du  vieux 
Dupin.” 

The  last  letter  of  the  first  volume  is 
dated  ‘‘  La  Chatre,  1836,”  when  what 
she  herself  called  the  crisis  of  the  ”  sixth 
lustrum”  was  over.  The  celebrated 
voyage  to  Venice  with  Alfred  de  Musset 
had  already  been  made,  the  romance  of 
”  Elle  et  Lui”  had  geen  lived  through 
and  written  —  the  immortal  passion 
which  has  been  told  and  sung  by  both 
sides  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  and 
which  has  now  become  a  part  of  the 
poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
already  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  she 
had  come  to  the  point,  as  she  writes  to 
her  friend  Madame  d’Agoult,  of  finding 
her  greatest  happiness  in  a  state  of  being 
where  she  neither  thinks  nor  feels. 
”  You,  perhaps,  are  too  happy  and  too 
young  to  envy  the  lot  of  those  shining 
white  stones  which  lie  so  cold,  so  calm, 


so  dead,  under  the  light  of  the  moon. 

I  always  salute  them  as  I  pass  along  the 
road  in  my  solitary  midnight  ride.” 
This  volume  comprises,  therefore,  all 
the  most  eventful  period  of  her  life,  and 
whatever  has  since  been  published  is 
only  of  secondary  interest. 

George  Sand  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1804.  She  was  descended  on  her 
father’s  side  from  Maurice  de  Saxe, 
natural  son  of  Augustus  IL,  King  of 
Poland.  Her  father  died  in  1808,  and 
she  was  brought  up  at  the  chateau  of 
Nohant  close  to  La  Chatre  in  Berri. 
She  lived  there  until  she  was  thirteen, 
passing  her  days  in  the  open  air,  some¬ 
times  wandering  through  the  woods  and 
fields,  with  the  peasant  children  of  the 
neighboring  village,  or  more  often  sit¬ 
ting  alone,  under  some  great  tree,  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  murmur  of  the  river  close 
by,  and  the  whisper  of  the  wind  amidst 
the  leaves.  Here  she  learnt  that  kind¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  of  manner  which 
always  characterised  her,  and  here  she 
contracted  that  love  for  communion 
with  Nature  which  in  her  wildest  and 
most  despairing  moments  never  forsook 
her. 

“  Ah,  that  I  could  live  amidst  the  calm  of 
mountain  solitudes,”  she  exclaims,  “morally 
and  materially  above  the  region  of  storms ! 
There  to  pass  long  hours  in  conten.plation  of 
the  starry  heavens,  listening  to  the  mysterious 
sounds  of  nature,  possessing  all  that  is  grand¬ 
est  in  creation  united  with  the  possession  of 
myself.” 

At  twelve  she  began  to  write,  compos¬ 
ing  long  stories  about  a  hero  to  whom, 
under  the  name  of  Corambe,  she  raised 
an  altar  of  stones  and  moss  in  the  corner 
of  the  garden.  For  years  she  remained 
faithful  to  Corambe  and  cherished  the 
project  of  constructing  a  poem  or  ro¬ 
mance  to  celebrate  his  illustrious  ex¬ 
ploits. 

At  thirteen,  her  mother  and  grand¬ 
mother,  unable  to  agree  upon  the  subject 
of  her  education,  determined  to  send 
her  to  a  convent  in  Paris. 

“Conceive,”  one  of  her  biographers  says, 
“  the  sadness  of  this  wild  bird  shut  up  in  the 
cage  of  the  English  Augustines  in  the  ‘  Rue 
des  Foss6s-Saint-Victor.’  She  wept  tears  of 
bitter  regret  for  the  cool  depths  of  woods,  the 
sunny  mornings,  and  dim  quiet  evenings  of 
her  home.” 

Comfort  was  soon  found  however  in 
her  work,  and  in  the  schoolgirl  friend- 
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ships  that  she  formed,  some  of  which 
lasted  her  lifetime. 

In  1820,  when  sixteen,  she  returned 
to  Nohant.  Her  grandmother  died  in 
the  following  year  ;  and  then,  although 
often  suffering  from  her  mother’s  irri¬ 
table  and  capricious  temper,  she  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  perfect  liberty  ;  riding, 
walking,  and  reading  ;  devouring  every¬ 
thing  that  came  into  her  hands,  from 
Thomas  a  Kempis  to  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  On  one  occasion,  kneeling 
before  the  altar  in  the  chapel,  she  was 
seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  devotion  and 
talked  of  becoming  a  nun.  To  this  suc¬ 
ceeded  complete  emancipation  in  her 
religious  opinions,  and  a  refusal  even  to 
conform  to  the  observances  of  her 
Church.  A  quarrel  with  her  confessor 
accomplished  the  separation  from  ortho¬ 
doxy.  She  became  a  deist,  and  remained 
so  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  making  art 
her  religion,  and  passing  through  all  the 
phases  of  pessimism  and  Saint  Simoni- 
anism  that  prevailed  in  her  day. 

In  1822,  to  escape  the  solicitations  of 
her  mother,  she  consented  to  marry 
Monsieur  Dudevant,  son  of  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  Empire. 

She  describes  in  her  autobiography 
how  one  evening,  when  sitting  outside 
Tortoni’s  eating  ices  after  the  theatre, 
she  heard  a  friend  (Madame  Duplessis) 
say  to  her  husband  :  “  See,  there  is 
Casimir  !”  Whereupon  a  slight,  elegant 
young  man  of  military  bearing  came  up 
to  salute  them.  Her  fate  was  sealed 
from  that  day.  They  were  married  in 
September  1822,  she  being  only  eigh¬ 
teen.  After  paying  a  few  visits  they 
returned  to  live  at  Nohant.  The  letters 
begin  consecutively  after  the  birth  of  her 
first  child,  and  are  written  at  odd  times, 
and  from  different  places — sometimes  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  while  all  the 
household  were  asleep,  the  lightning 
flashing  and  the  thunder  rolling  ;  some¬ 
times  in  a  garret  overlooking  a  narrow 
little  street  of  the  town  of  Chatre,  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  nightingales 
singing  outside  and  the  scent  of  a  lilac- 
tree  pervading  the  air  ;  sometimes  at  her 
grandmother’s  old  bureau  irr  the  hall  at 
Nohant,  with  all  her  family  round  her. 

The  portion  of  the  “  Correspondence” 
which  will  take  readers  most  by  surprise 
is  that  describing  the  first  years  of  her 
married  life.  There  is  no  desire  here 
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”  to  lose  her  identity  in  the  great  con¬ 
science  of  humanity  !”  her  heart  seems 
perfectly  satisfied  bending  over  her 
cradle,  and  her  mind  entirely  occupied 
with  the  “concrete  duties”  of  manu¬ 
facturing  soothing  syrups  and  amusing 
her  children. 

“  My  son  is  splendidly  fat  and  fresh,”  she 
writes  to  her  mother.  “  He  has  a  bright  com¬ 
plexion  and  determined  expression,  which  I 
must  say  is  borne  out  by  his  character.  He 
has  six  teeth  which  he  uses  with  great  vigor, 
and  he  stands  beautifully  on  his  feet,  though 
too  young  to  run  alone.” 

Cashnir  is  mentioned  now  and  then, 
and  always  with  a  certain  amount  of 
affection.  She  is  evidently  attached  to 
him  through  the  children,  and  relates 
how  fond  he  is  of  her  and  them. 

”  Our  dear  papa,”  she  says,  ”  is  very  much 
taken  up  with  his  harvest.  He  has  adopted  a 
mode  of  threshing  out  his  corn,  which  accom¬ 
plishes  in  three  weeks  what  used  to  occupy  five 
or  six.  He  works  very  hard  all  day,  and  is  off 
rake  in  hand  at  daybreak.  We  women  sit  on 
the  heaps  of  corn  reading  and  working  for 
hours  together.” 

She  describes  a  carnival  at  Nohant  in 
1826,  four  years  after  her  marriage,  when 
she  sits  up  three  nights  a  week  dancing, 
“  Obligations  which  have  to  be  accepted 
in  life.”  Obligations  w’hich  seem  to  be 
grateful  enough  to  her,  although  she 
only  amuses  herself  by  the  light  of  three 
candles,  with  an  orchestra  composed  of 
a  hurdy-gurdy  and  bagpipes. 

Certain  disturbing  elements  seem  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  year  goes  on,  to  agitate  the 
domestic  barometer.  They  make  a 
journey  to  Bordeaux,  and  there  the  so¬ 
ciety,  although  not  brilliant,  is  more 
attractive  than  that  of  Nohant — the 
prospect  of  returning  to  the  “  three 
candles  and  the  hurdy-gurdy”  seems  to 
frighten  her — and  she  complains  of  Cas- 
imir’s  want  of  “intellectual”  energy: 
“  Paresseux  de  1’ esprit,  et  enrage  des 
jambes.” 

“  Cold,  wet,  nothing  keeps  him  at 
home  ;  whenever  he  comes  in  it  is  either 
to  eat  or  to  snore.”  In  writing  about 
some  commissions  which  her  mother  has 
executed  for  her  in  Paris,  she  says  : 
“  Casimir  asks  me  to  express  his  grati¬ 
tude  ;  it  is  a  sentiment  which  we  can 
still  feel  in  common.’  ’  Rustic  duties  pall 
upon  her,  her  appetite  and  health  fail, 
she  is  reduced  to  “  looking  at  the  stars, 
instead  of  sleeping.”  “  My  existence 
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is  passed  in  a  complete  state  of  mental 
solitude  surrounded  by  unsympathetic, 
commonplace  people,  some  of  whom  de¬ 
face  their  lives  by  coarse  inebriety.” 
She  here  alludes  to  her  brother,  Hip- 
polyte,  who  destroyed  his  own  and  his 
wife's  happiness  by  his  drunken  habits. 

The  only  event  that  brightened  her 
sadness  was  the  arrival  of  a  young  tutor 
for  her  children,  M.  Jules  Boucoiran, 
who  always,  as  she  says,  remained  her 
devoted  friend  and  ally. 

She  thus  whimsically  relates  an  inci¬ 
dent  stnall  in  itself,  but  one  that  made 
an  impression  on  her  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances  : 

”  I  was  living  in  what  used  to  be  my  grand¬ 
mother’s  boudoir,  because  there  was  only  one 
door,  and  no  one  could  come  in  unless  I  liked. 
My  two  children  sleep  in  the  room  next  to  me. 
The  boudoir  was  so  small  that  I  could  hardly 
fit  into  it  with  all  my  books.  I  therefore  slept 
in  a  hammock,  and  wrote  at  an  old  bureau, 
which  1  used  in  company  with  a  cricket,  who 
seeing  me  so  often  had  become  perfectly  tame. 
It  lived  on  my  wafers,  which  I  purposely  chose 
white  for  fear  of  poisoning  it.  After  eating  its 
meal  on  my  paper  as  1  wrote,  it  always  went 
and  sang  in  its  favorite  drawer.  One  evening, 
not  hearing  it  move,  I  searched  everywhere, 
but  the  only  remains  I  found  of  my  poor  friend 
were  his  hind  legs.  He  never  told  me  that  he 
went  out  for  a  walk  every  day,  and  the  maid 
had  crushed  him  when  shutting  the  window. 
I  buried  him  in  a  datura  flower,  which  I  kept 
for  some  time  as  a  sacred  relic.  I  could  not 
get  rid  of  a  strange  foreboding  that  with  the 
song  of  this  little  cricket  my  domestic  happi¬ 
ness  had  fled  for  ever.” 

Meantime  the  artistic  leaven  was  work¬ 
ing  within  her.  On  one  of  her  flying 
visits  to  Paris  she  entered  the  Louvre 
and  felt  singularly  ”  taken  possession 
of  ”  by  the  beautiful  pictures  around 
her. 

“  I  returned,”  she  says,  “  again  and  again, 
arriving  early  in  the  morning  and  going  away 
late  in  the  evening.  I  was  transported  into 
another  world,  and  was  haunted  day  and  night 
by  the  grand  figures  created  by  genius.  The 
past  and  present  were  revealed  to  me,  1  be¬ 
came  classical  and  romantic  at  the  same  time, 
without  understanding  the  struggle  between 
the  two  that  agitated  the  artistic  world.  I 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a  treasure,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  I  had  never  been  aware  of. 
My  spirit  expanded,  and  when  1  left  the  gallery 
1  walked  thiough  the  streets  as  in  a  dream.” 

After  this  awakening  of  her  intellect¬ 
ual  nature  she  returned  to  Nohant,  more 
determined  than  ever  to  escape  from 
her  wretched  life,  and  to  save  her  chil¬ 
dren  from  influences  that  might  destroy 
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them  in  the  future.  Her  first  object 
was  to  endeavor  to  make  money  enough 
to  procure  the  means  of  existence.  She 
tried  everything,  translating,  drawing, 
needlework,  and  at  last  discovered  that 
she  could  earn  an  humble  pittance  by 
painting  flowers  on  wooden  boxes.  To 
this  pursuit  she  devoted  herself  for  some 
time,  believing  it  to  be  the  only  trade 
for  which  she  was  fitted. 

Meantime  her  domestic  affairs  came 
to  a  crisis  sooner  than  she  expected. 
The  cause  is  thus  related  to  Jules  Bou¬ 
coiran  : 

“You  know  my  home  life,  and  how  intoler¬ 
able  it  is  !  You  yourself  have  often  been  as¬ 
tonished  to  see  me  raise  my  head  the  day  alter 
I  had  been  crushed  to  the  earth.  But  there  is 
a  term  to  everything.  Events  latterly  have 
hastened  the  resolution  which  otherwise  I 
should  not  have  been  strong  enough  to  take. 
No  one  suspects  anything  ;  there  has  been  no 
open  quarrel.  When  seeking  for  something  in 
my  husband’s  deck  I  found  a  packet  addressed 
to  myself.  On  it  were  written  these  words ; 
‘To  be  opened  after  my  death.’  I  opened  it 
however  at  once.  What  did  I  find  ?  impreca¬ 
tions,  anathemas,  insulting  accusations,  and 
the  word  ‘  perversity.  ’  ” 

This  discovery,  she  tells  him,  decided 
her  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  her 
husband  at  once,  by  which  she  was  to 
live.the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  Paris 
with  her  children,  spending  a  month  or 
two  of  the  summer  at  Nohant.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  faults  on  both  sides. 
She  herself  confesses  in  her  autobiog¬ 
raphy  “  that  she  was  no  saint,  and.  was 
often  unjust,  impetuous  in  her  resolves, 
too  hasty  in  her  judgments.”  Wherever 
there  are  strong  feelings  and  desires 
there  must  be  discord  at  times. 

"  Happy  he  who  plants  cabbages,”  says  she. 
“  He  has  one  foot  on  the  earth,  and  the  other 
is  only  raised  off  it  the  height  of  the  spade. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  I  fear  if  I  did  plant  cab¬ 
bages  I  should  ask  for  a  logical  justification  for 
my  activity,  and  some  reason  for  the  necessity 
of  planting  cabbages.” 

Hers  is  not  a  nature  that  must  be 
judged  coldly.  What  right  have  we  to 
say  that  she  was  to  clip  the  wings  of  her 
genius,  pass  her  years  in  the  service  of 
conventionality,  and  never  seek  the  full 
development  of  her  artistic  nature  ? 
When  she  left  the  home  of  her  childhood 
with  pilgrim’s  staff  and  scrip  to  start 
along  the  thorny  path  that  led  to  the 
shrine  of  art,  she  was  not  actuated  by 
any  w'eak  and  wayward  desire  of  change, 
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but  by  the  vehement  and  passionate  de¬ 
sire  to  give  forth  to  the  world  what  was 
locked  within  her  breast. 

The  beginning  of  her  life  in  Paris  was 
one  of  considerable  poverty  and  priva¬ 
tion.  She  lived  au  cinquiime  in  a  lodg¬ 
ing,  which  cost  her  a  yearly  rent  of  £12  ; 
she  had  no  servant,  and  got  in  her  food 
from  an  eating-house  close  by  for  the 
sum  of  two  francs  a  day.  Her  washing 
and  needlework  she  did  herself.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  rigid  economy,  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  within  the  limits  ot 
her  husband’s  allowance  of  £iO  a  year, 
especially  as  far  as  her  dress  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

After  some  hesitation  therefore  she 
took  the  resolution,  which  caused  so 
much  scandal  then  and  afterwards,  of 
adopting  male  attire. 

“  My  thin  boots  wore  out  in  a  few  days," 
she  tells  us  in  the  autobiography.  “  I  forgot 
to  hold  up  my  dress,  and  covered  my  petticoats 
with  mud.  My  bonnets  were  spoilt  one  after 
another  by  the  rain.  I  generally  returned  from 
the  expeditions  I  took,  dirty,  weary,  and  cold. 
Whereas  my  young  men  acquaintances — some 
ol  whom  had  been  the  companions  of  my  child¬ 
hood  in  Berri — had  none  of  these  inconven¬ 
iences  to  submit  to.  I  therefore  had  a  long 
gray  cloth  coat  made  with  a  waistcoat  and 
trousers  to  match.  When  this  costume  was 
completed  by  a  gray  felt  hat  and  a  loose 
woollen  cravat,  no  one  could  have  guessed  that 
I  was  not  a  young  student  in  my  first  year. 
My  boots  were  my  particular  delight.  I  should 
like  to  have  gone  to  bed  with  them.  On  their 
little  iron  heels  I  wandered  from  one  end  of 
Paris  to  the  other  ;  no  one  took  any  notice  of 
me,  or  suspected  my  disguise.” 

George  Sand  was  twenty-seven  years 
of  age  at  this  time.  Without  being 
beautiful  she  was  striking  and  sympa¬ 
thetic-looking.  Sainte-Beuve  thus  de¬ 
scribes  his  first  interview  with  her  : 

"  I  saw,  as  I  entered  the  room,  a  young 
woman  with  expressive  eyes  and  a  fine  open 
brow,  surrounded  by  black  hair,  cut  rather 
short.  She  was  quiet  and  composed  in  man¬ 
ner,  speaking  little  herself,  but  listening  atten¬ 
tively  to  all  I  had  to  say.” 

In  an  engraving  of  Calmatta’s  from  a 
picture  done  by  Ary  Scheffer,  we  see 
that  her  features  were  large  but  regular, 
her  eyes  magnificent,  and  her  face  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  an  expression  of  strength 
and  calm  that  was  very  remarkable. 
Her  hair,  dressed  in  long  bandeaux,  in¬ 
creases  this  expression  of  peace  so  belied 
by  the  audacity  of  her  genius. 

She  began  her  life  of  independence 


with  very  fixed  opinions  on  abstract 
ideas,  but  with  complete  ignorance,  so 
far  as  material  necessities  were  con¬ 
cerned  : 

“  I  know  nothing  about  the  world,  and  have 
no  prejudices  on  the  subject  of  society,  to 
which  the  more  I  see  of  it,  the  less  I  desire  to 
belong.  I  do  not  think  I  can  reform  it,  I  do 
not  interest  myself  enough  about  it  to  wish  to 
do  so.  This  reserve  and  laziness  is  perhaps  a 
mistake,  but  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  life 
of  isolation  and  solitude.  I  have  a  basis  of 
‘  nonchalance  ’  and  apathy  in  my  disposition 
which,  without  any  effort  on  my  part,  keeps 
me  attached  to  a  sedentary  life,  or,  as  my 
friends  would  call  it,  ‘  an  animal  one.’  ” 

A  great  many  of  these  friends  were  so 
shocked  at  her  eccentric  proceedings, 
that  she  made  up  her  mind  to  withdraw 
voluntarily  from  intercourse  with  them, 
leaving  them  the  option  of  continuing  it 
if  they  liked. 

”  What  right  had  I  to  be  angry  with  them,  if 
they  gave  me  up  ?  How  could  I  expect  them 
to  understand  my  aims  or  my  desires  ?  Did 
they  know  ?  Did  /  know  myself,  when  burning 
my  vessels,  whether  I  had  any  talent,  any  per¬ 
severance  ? 

“  I  never  told  any  one  my  real  intentions  ; 
and  whenever  I  talked  of  becoming  an  author¬ 
ess,  it  was  in  joke,  making  fun  of  the  idea,  and 
of  myself.” 

Still  her  destiny  urged  her  forward, 
and  she  was  more  than  ever  resolved, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulty,  to  follow  a  lit¬ 
erary  career 

”  My  life  is  restricted  here,  but  I  feel  that 
I  now  have  an  object.  I  am  devoted  to  one 
task,  and  indeed  to  one  passion.  The  love  of 
writing  is  a  violent,  almost  an  indestructible 
one  ;  when  once  it  has  taken  possession  of  an 
unfortunate  brain  it  never  leaves  it  again.  ,  .  . 
I  have  had  no  success ;  my  work  has  been 
found  unnatural  by  people  whose  opinion  I 
have  asked.  .  .  .  Better  known  names  must 
take  precedence  of  mine,  that  is  only  fair  :  pa¬ 
tience,  patience.  .  .  .  Meantime  I  must  live 
on.  I  am  not  above  any  work.  I  write  even 
articles  for  Figaro.  I  wish  you  knew  what  that 
meant ;  but  at  least  they  pay  me  seven  francs 
a  column  ;  and  with  that  I  can  eat,  drink,  and 
go  to  the  play,  which  is  an  opportunity  for  me 
to  make  the  most  useful  and  amusing  observa¬ 
tions. 

”  If  one  wishes  to  write,  one  must  see  every¬ 
thing,  know  everything,  laugh  at  everything. 
Ah,  ma  foi,  vive  la  vie  d’artiste  !  notie  devise 
est  liberty.” 

She  thus  describes  her  mornings  spent 
in  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Figaro  : 

“  I  was  not  very  industrious,  I  must  confess, 
but  then  I  understood  nothing  of  the  work. 
Delatouche  would  give  me  a  subject,  and  a 
piece  of  foolscap  paper,  telling  me  not  to  ex- 
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ceed  certain  limits.  I  often  sciibbled  over  ten 
pages  which  I  threw  in  the  fire,  and  on  which 
I  had  not  written  one  word  of  sense.  My  col¬ 
leagues  were  full  of  intelligence,  energy,  and 
facility.  I  listened,  was  much  amused,  but 
did  no  good  work,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
received  an  average  of  twelve  francs  fifty  cen¬ 
times,  and  am  not  sure  I  was  not  overpaid  at 
that.” 

She  writes  to  M.  Boucoiran  : 

“  People  blame  me  because  I  write  for  the 
Figaro.  I  do  not  care  much  what  they  say.  I 
must  live,  and  am  proud  enough  of  earning  my 
bread  myself.  The  Figaro  is  a  means  as  well 
as  another.  I  must  pass  through  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  of  journalism.  I  know  it  is  often  dis¬ 
agreeable  but  one  need  never  dirty  one’s 
hands  with  anything  unworthy.  Seven  francs 
a  column  is  not  much  to  earn,  but  it  is  most 
important  to  get  a  good  footing  in  a  newspaper 
oflSce.” 

She  painted  the  most  vivid  portraits 
of  the  various  eminent  men  whose  aid 
she  sought,  and  who  invariably  tried  to 
dissuade  her  from  embarking  on  a  liter¬ 
ary  career.  Balzac,  when  she  first  knew 
him,  lived  in  an  “  entresol  ”  in  the  Rue 
de  Cassini. 

’•  I  was  introduced  to  him  as  a  person  greatly 
struck  by  hiS  talent,  which  indeed  was  true,  for 
although  at  that  time  he  had  not  yet  produced 
his  ‘  chefs-d’oeuvre,’  I  had  admired  his  original 
manner  of  looking  at  things,  and  felt  that  he 
had  a  great  future  before  him.  Every  one 
knows  how  satisfied  he  was  with  himself,  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  which  was  so  well  justified  that  one 
forgave  him  for  it.  He  loved  to  talk  of  his 
works,  to  describe  them  beforehand,  and  to 
read  little  bits  of  them  aloud.  Naive  and 
good-hearted,  he  asked  advice  of  children,  and 
then  only  made  use  of  it  as  an  argument  to 
prove  how  right  he  was  himself.  ' 

“  One  evening  when  we  had  dined  with  him 
in  some  eccentric  manner  on  boiled  beef, 
melon  and  iced  champagne,  he  went  and  put 
on  a  beautiful  new  dressing-gown,  which  he 
showed  off  with  the  delight  of  a  young  girl. 
We  could  not  dissuade  him  from  going  out  in 
this  costume  to  accompany  us  as  far  as  the 
entrance  to  the  Luxembourg.  There  was  not 
a  breath  of  wind,  and  he  carried  a  lighted  can¬ 
dle  in  his  hand,  talking  continuously  of  four 
Arab  horses,  which  he  never  owned,  but  which 
he  firmly  believed  for  some  time  were  in  his 
possession.  He  would  have  gone  with  us  to 
the  other  end  of  Paris,  had  we  permitted  it. 

“  My  employer  Delatouche  was  not  nearly 
so  pleasant.  He  also  talked  continuously 
about  himself,  and  read  aloud  his  novels  with 
more  discretion  than  Balzac,  but  with  still 
more  complacency.  Woe  betide  you  if  you 
moved  the  furniture,  stirred  the  fire,  or  even 
sneezed  while  he  was  thus  occupied.  He 
would  stop  immediately  to  ask  you,  with  polite 
solicitude,  if  you  had  a  cold,  or  an  attack  of 
nerves,  and  pretending  to  forget  the  book  he 
had  been  reading,  he  obliged  you  to  beg  and 
pray  before  he  would  open  it  again.  He  never 


coulchaccept  the  idea  of  growing  old  with  resig¬ 
nation,  and  always  said  :  ‘  I  am  not  fifty,  bat 
twice  twenty-fi ve  years  of  age.  ’  He  had  plenty 
of  critical  discernment,  and  his  observations 
often  kept  me  from  affectations  and  peculiari. 
ties  of  style— the  great  stumbling-block  of  all 
young  authors.  Although  he  gave  me  good 
advice,  he  put  what  seemed  to  me  insurmount¬ 
able  difficulties  in  my  way.  ‘  Beware  of  imita¬ 
tion,’  he  said,  ‘  make  use  of  your  own  powers, 
read  in  your  ow'n  heart,  and  in  the  life  you  see 
around  you,  and  then  record  your  impressions. 

.  .  .  You  are  too  absolute  in  your  sentiments. 
Your  character  is  too  strong.  You  neither 
know  the  world,  nor  individuals,  your  brain  is 
empty  !  Your  works  may  be  charming,  but 
they  are  quite  wanting  in  common  sense.  You 
must  write  them  all  over  again.’  I  perfectly 
agreed  with  him  and  went  away,  making  up 
my  mind  to  keep  to  the  painting  of  tea-caddies 
and  cigarette  cases.” 

At  last  “  Indiana”  was  begun,  aim¬ 
lessly,  and  with  no  hope  of  success. 

“  I  resolutely,”  she  says  in  the  ”  Histoire  de 
ma  Vie,”  ”  put  all  precept  and  example  out  of 
my  mind,  and  neither  sought  in  others,  nor  in 
my  own  individuality,  a  type  or  character.  Of 
course  it  has  been  said  that  Indiana  was  me, 
and  her  history  mine.  She  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  have  drawn  many  different  female 
personations,  but  I  think  when  the  world  reads 
this  confession  of  my  impressions  and  reflec¬ 
tions,  it  will  see  that  none  of  them  are  intended 
for  my  own  portrait.  I  am  too  elevated  in  my 
views  to  see  a  heroine  of  romance  in  my  mir¬ 
ror.  I  never  found  myself  handsome  enough 
nor  amiable  enough  to  be  either  poetic  or  in¬ 
teresting  ;  it  would  have  seemed  to  me  as  im¬ 
possible  to  dramatise  my  life,  as  to  embellish 
my  person.” 

“  Indiana”  was  signed  for  the  first 
time  by  her  nom  de  plume  George  Sand. 

Her  former  romance,  ”  Rose  et 
Blanche,”  had  been  written  in  collabor¬ 
ation  with  M.  Jules  Sandeau.  It  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  name  of  Jules  Sand. 
When  ”  Indiana”  was  finished  Dela¬ 
touche,  who  undertook  to  publish  it, 
advised  its  authoress  to  change  the  name 
of  Jules  to  George.  She  did  so,  and 
henceforth  in  literature  and  society  was 
known  by  no  other  name  but  George 
Sand. 

”  Indiana”  was  a  genuine  success, 
and  made  a  considerable  stir  in  Paris. 
The  imperfections  of  its  construction 
were  forgiven  for  the  eloquence  of  its 
passion  and  the  beauty  of  its  style  ;  and 
the  only  words  on  every  one’s  lips  for 
some  days  after  its  appearance,  were, 
“  Have  you  read  ‘  Indiana  ’  ?  You 
must  read  ‘  Indiana.'  ” 

Even  her  severe  friend  Delatouche 
was  stirred  out  of  his  critical  frame  of 
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mind.  She  describes  his  clambering  up 
to  her  garret,  and  finding  a  copy  of 
**  Indiana”  lying  on  the  table. 

“He  took  it  up,  and  opened  it  contemptu¬ 
ously.  I  wished  to  keep  him  from  the  subject 
and  spoke  about  other  things,  but  he  would 
read  on,  and  kept  calling  out  at  each  page  : 

‘  Come,  it  is  a  copy  !  Nothing  but  a  copy  of 
Balzac.’  I  had  neither  sought  nor  avoided  an 
imitation  of  the  great  novelist’s  style,  and  felt 
that  although  the  book  had  been  written  under 
his  influence,  it  was  unjust  to  say  it  was  a 
copy.  I  let  him  carry  away  the  volume,  hop¬ 
ing  he  would  rescind  his  judgment.  Next 
morning  on  awaking  I  received  the  following 
letter  : 

“  ‘  George, — I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  am  at 
your  feet.  Forgive  the  insulting  observations 
I  made  last  night.  Forgive  all  that  I  have  said 
to  you  for  the  last  six  months.  I  have  spent 
the  night  reading  your  book.  Ah,  my  child  ! 
How  proud  I  am  of  you  !  ’  ’’ 

The  following  extract  from  one  of 
her  letters  written  after  the  publication 
of  “  Indiana”  shows  how  modest  she 
remained  in  the  midst  of  her  success  : 

“  The  popularity  of  my  book  frightens  me. 
Up  to  this  moment  I  have  worked  inconse- 
<|uently,  convinced  that  anything  I  produced 
would  pass  unnoticed.  Fate  has  ordained 
otherwise.  I  must  try  to  justify  the  unde¬ 
served  admiration  of  w^h  I  am  the  object. 

“  Curiously  enough,  it  seems  as  if  half  the 
pleasure  of  my  profession  were  gone.  I  had 
always  thought  the  word  inspiration  very  am¬ 
bitious,  and  only  to  be  employed  when  refer¬ 
ring  to  genius  of  the  highest  order.  I  would 
never  dare  to  use  it  when  speaking  of  myself 
without  protesting  against  the  exaggeration  of 
a  term  which  is  only  sanctioned  by  an  incon¬ 
testable  success.  We  must  find  a  word,  how¬ 
ever,  which  will  not  make  modest  people  blush, 
and  will  express  that  ‘  grace  ’  which  descends 
more  or  less  intensely  on  all  heads  in  earnest 
about  their  work.  There  is  no  artist,  however 
humble,  who  has  not  his  moments  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  the  heavenly  liquor  is  as  pre¬ 
cious  in  an  earthenware  vessel  as  in  a  golden 
one.  Only  one  keeps  it  pure  and  clear,  while 
the  other  transmutes  it  or  breaks  itself.  Let 
us  accept  the  word  as  it  is  therefore,  and  take 
it  for  granted  that  from  my  pen  it  means  noth¬ 
ing  presumptuous. 

“  When  beginning  to  write  ‘  Indiana,’  I  felt 
an  unaccustomed  and  strong  emotion,  unlike 
anything  I  had  ever  experienced  in  my  former 
efforts  at  composition  ;  it  was  more  painful 
than  agreeable.  I  wrote  spontaneously,  never 
thinking  of  the  social  problem  on  which  I  was 
touching.  I  was  not  Saint-Simonian,  1  never 
have  been,  although  I  have  had  great  sympathy 
with  some  of  the  ideas  and  for  some  of  the 
members  of  the  fraternity  ;  but  I  did  not  know 
them  at  that  time,  and  was  uninfluenced  by 
their  tenets.  The  only  feeling  I  had  was  a* 
horror  of  ignorant  tyranny.’’ 

In  spite  of  her  literary  success  the  year 
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1833  was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of 
George  Sand’s  life.  We  know  the  lines 
addressed  to  her  by  Mrs.  Browning  : 

“  True  genius,  but  true  woman  !  dost  deny 
The  woman’s  nature  with  a  manly  scorn. 

And  break  away  the  gauds  and  armlets  worn 
By  weaker  women  in  captivity  ? 

Ah,  vain  denial !  That  revolted  cry 
Is  sobbed  in  by  a  woman’s  voice  forlorn, — 
Thy  woman’s  hair,  my  sister  !  all  unshorn. 
Floats  back  dishevelled,  strength  in  agony. 
Disproving  thy  man’s  name  ;  And  while  be¬ 
fore 

The  world  thou  burnest  in  a  poet-fire. 

We  see  thy  woman’s  heart  beat  evermore 
Through  the  large  flame.” 

“  I  ought  to  be  able  to  enjoy  this  indepen¬ 
dence  bought  at  so  dear  a  price,’’  she  writes  to 
her  friend  M.  Frangois  Rollinat,  "  but  I  am  no 
longer  able  to  do  so.  My  heart  has  become 
twenty  years  older,  and  nothing  in  life  seems 
bright  or  gay.  I  can  never  feel  anything 
acutely  again,  either  sorrow  or  joy.  I  have 
gone  through  everything  and  rounded  the 
cape  ;  not  like  those  easy-going  nabobs  who 
repose  in  silken  hammocks  under  the  cedar- 
wood  ceilings  of  their  palaces,  but  like  those 
poor  pilots  who,  crushed  by  fatigue,  and  burnt 
by  the  sun,  come  to  anchor,  not  daring  to  ex¬ 
pose  their  fragile  bark  to  the  stormy  seas. 
Formerly  they  led  a  happy  life,  full  of  advent¬ 
ure  and  love.  They  long  to  begin  it  again,  but 
their  vessel  is  dismasted,  and  the  cargo  lost.’’ 

Alas  !  the  “  fragile  bark”  was  tempted 
once  more  to  put  to  sea,  this  time 
freighted  with  the  rich  cargo  of  all  the 
love  and  all  the  hope  of  her  passionate 
woman’s  heart. 

In  the  ”  Histoire  de  ma  Vie”  she 
touches  very  slightly  on  the  episode  of 
her  journey  to  Venice  with  Alfred  de 
Musset,  and  in  the  ”  Correspondence” 
we  only  read  the  following  significant 
words,  written  to  M.  Jules  Boucoiran 
from  Venice  on  April  6,  1834  : 

“  Alfred  has  left  for  Paris.  I  shall  remain 
here  some  time.  We  have  separated,  for 
months,  perhaps  for  ever.  God  knows  what 
will  become  of  me  now.  I  feel  still,  however, 
full  of  strength  to  live,  work,  and  endure.” 

He  suffered  more  than  she.  After 
lying  six  weeks  in  a  brain  fever  hovering 
between  life  and  death,  he  returned  to 
his  family  broken  down  in  health  and 
spirits — “  I  bring  you,”  he  writes  to  his 
brother,  ‘‘  a  sick  body,  a  grieving  soul, 
and  a  bleeding  heart,  but  one  that  still 
loves  you,”  * 

He  declared  later,  when  the  anguish 
had  passed,  that, 

“  In  spite  of  its  sadness,  it  was  the  happiest 
period  of  my  life.  I  have  never  told  you  all 
the  story.  It  would  be  worth  something  if  I 
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wrote  it  down  ;  but  what  is  the  use  ?  My  mis¬ 
tress  was  dark,  she  had  large  eyes  I  I  loved 
her,  and  she  forsook  me.  I  wept  and  sorrowed 
for  four  months  ;  is  not  that  enough  ?” 

The  year  that  followed  their  separa¬ 
tion  was  a  momentous  one  in  both  their 
literary  careers.  He  produced  the 
“  Nuit  de  Mai,”  the  ”  Nuit  de  Decem- 
bre”  and  the“  Confessions  d’un  Enfant 
du  Si^cle  ’  while  she  wrote  ‘‘  Jacques’  ’ 
and  “  Consuelo.  ” 

Her  letters  are  the  fittest  commentary 
on  her  life  and  mode  of  thought  at  this 
time.  She  thus  addresses  M.  Jules 
Boucoiran  :  * 

“  You  make  serious  accusations  against  me. 
You  reproach  me  for  my  many  frivolous  friend¬ 
ships  and  affections.  I  never  undertake  to 
justify  statements  made  about  my  character. 

I  can  explain  facts  and  actions,  but  blunders  of 
the  intelligence,  errors  of  the  heart,  never  !  I 
have  too  just  an  opinion  of  merit  in  general  to 
think  much  of  my  individual  worth  ;  indeed  I 
have  neither  reverence  nor  affection  for  my¬ 
self,  the  field  is  therefore  open  to  those  who 
malign  me  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  laugh  with 
them,  if  thej  appeal  to  my  philosophy  ;  but 
when  it  is  a  question  of  affection,  when  it  is 
the  sufferings  of  friendship  which  you  wish  to 
express,  you  are  wrong.  If  we  have  discov¬ 
ered  great  faults  in  those  we  love  we  must  take 
counsel  with  ourselves,  and  see  whether  we 
can  still  continue  to  care  for  them.  The  wisest 
course  is  to  give  them  up,  the  most  generous 
to  remain  their  friends,  but  for  that  generosity 
to  be  complete  there  must  be  no  reproaches, 
no  dragging  up  of  events  long  past.” 

The  following  is  written  to  M. 
Adolphe  Gueroult : 

“  Your  letter  is  as  good  and  true  as  your 
heart ;  but  I  send  you  back  this  page  of  it, 
which  is  absurd  and  quite  out  of  place.  No 
one  must  write  in  such  terms  to  me.  If  you 
criticise  my  costume,  let  it  be  on  other  grounds. 
It  is  really  belter  you  should  not  interfere  at 
all.  Read  the  parts  I  have  underlined,  they 
are  astoundingly  impertinent.  I  don’t  think 
you  were  quite  responsible  when  you  wrote 
them.  I  am  not  angry  and  am  not  less  at¬ 
tached  to  you,  but  I  must  beg  you  not  to  be  so 
foolish  again.  It  does  not  suit  you.  .  .  . 

*‘  My  friends  will  respect  me  just  as  much,  I 
hope,  in  a  coat  as  in  a  dress.  I  do  not  go  out 
in  male  habiliments  without  a  stick,  so  do  not 
be  afraid  .  .  .  and  be  assured  I  do  not  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  a  man.  It  seems  to  me  too 
ridiculous  a  position  to  be  preferable  to  the 
servitude  of  a  woman.  I  only  wish  to  possess 
to-day,  and  for  ever,  that  delightful  and  com¬ 
plete  independence  which  you  seem  to  imagine 
is  your  prerogative  alone.  You  can  tell  your 
friends  and  acquaintances  that  it  is  absolutely 
useless  to  attempt  to  presume  on  my  attire  or 
my  black  eyes,  tor  I  do  not  allow  any  imperti¬ 
nence,  however  I  may  be  dressed.” 

She  became  Republican,  almost  Com- 
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munistic  in  her  views,  founded  a  paper, 
the  Cause  du  Peuple^  and  contributed  to 
another,  the  Commune  de  Paris. 

‘‘  It  seems  to  me,”  she  writes  to  her  son, 

“  that  the  earth  belongs  to  God,  who  made  it 
and  has  given  it  to  man  as  a  haven  of  refuge. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  His  intention  that  some 
should  suffer  from  repletion,  while  others  die 
of  hunger.  All  that  any  one  can  say  on  the 
subject  will  not  prevent  me  from  feeling  miser¬ 
able  and  angry  when  I  see  a  beggar  man  moan¬ 
ing  at  a  rich  man’s  door. 

“  If  I  say  all  this  to  you.  however,  you  must 
not  repeat  it  or  show  my  letter.  You  know 
your  father’s  opinions  are  different.  You 
must  listen  to  him  with  respect,  but  your  con¬ 
science  is  free,  and  you  can  choose  between 
his  ideas  and  mine.  I  will  teach  you  many 
things  if  you  and  I  ever  live  together.  If  we 
are  not  fated  to  enjoy  this  happiness  (the  great¬ 
est  I  can  imagine,  and  the  only  thing  that 
would  make  me  wish  to  stop  on  earth),  you 
will  pray  God  for  me,  and  from  the  bosom  of 
death,  if  anything  remains  of  me  in  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  my  spirit  will  watch  over  you.” 

After  the  June  massacres,  she  retired, 
sad  and  disappointed,  to  Nohant,  where, 
surrounded  by  her  children  and  grand¬ 
children,  she  reigned  as  pire  et  mere  de 
famille,  respected  and  loved  by  all. 
The  eccentricities  of  her  youth  were  for¬ 
given  for  the  sake  (tf  her  genius  and  gen¬ 
erosity  of  heart.  She  was  hospitable 
and  simple,  allowing  her  son  and  his 
wife  to  manage  the  household  and  prop¬ 
erty.  making  her  guests,  however,  feel 
that  she  was  the  controlling  spirit  of  the 
house.  Here — all  the  struggles  of  life 
over— she  devoted  herself  to  literature, 
and  produced  the  best  works  of  her  life  : 
”  La  Petite  Fadette,”  “  La  Mare  au 
Diable,”  and  ‘‘  Frangois  le  Chiampi.” 
George  Sand  had  none  of  the  brilliancy 
and  repartee  in  general  conversation 
one  would  have  expected,  and  as  the 
years  went  on  she  became  more  silent 
and  reserved. 

Her  greatest  happiness  was  to  sit  in 
her  arm  -  chair  smoking  cigarettes. 
Often,  when  her  friends  thought  she 
was  absorbed  in  her  own  meditations, 
she  would  put  in  a  word  that  proved  she 
had  been  listening  to  everything.  The 
word  spoken,  she  would  relapse  again 
into  silence.  It  was  only  when  she  sat 
down  to  her  desk  that  she  became  elo¬ 
quent,  and  the  expressions  that  halted 
.on  her  lips  rushed  abundantly  from  her 
pen.  Her  characters  grew  beneath  her 
hand,  and  she  went  on  writing,  with 
that  prefect  style  which  is  like  the 
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rhythmic  cadence  of  a  great  river — 
“  Large,  calm,  and  regular.”  George 
Sand  worked  all  night  long  after  all  her 
guests  were  in  bed,  sometimes  remaining 
up  until  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
She  generally  sat  down  to  the  old  bureau 
in  the  hall  at  Nohant,  with  pen,  ink,  and 
foolscap  paper  sewn  together,  and  be¬ 
gan,  without  notes  or  a  settled  scheme 
of  any  kind. 

“  You  wish  to  write,”  she  says  to  her  lovely 
young  friend,  the  Comtesse  d’Agoult.  “  Then 
do  so  by  all  means.  You  are  young,  in  the 
full  force  of  your  intelligence  and  powers. 
Write  quickly  and  don’t  think  too  much.  If 
you  reflect,  you  will  cease  to  have  any  particu¬ 
lar  bent,  and  will  write  from  habit.  Work 
while  you  have  genius,  while  the  gods  dictate 
to  you.  I  think  you  will  have  a  great  success, 
and  may  you  be  spared  the  thorns  which  sur¬ 
round  the  blessed  flowers  of  the  crown  of  glory. 
Why  should  the  thorns  pierce  your  flesh  ?  You 
have  not  wandered  through  the  desert.” 

When  death  came,  she  met  it  simply 
and  bravely,  like  the  great  soul  that  she 
was.  “  Laissez  la  verdure”  were  the 
last  words  she  spoke.  No  one  at  first 
understood  what  she  meant,  and  thought 
she  was  delirious,  but  afterwards  they 
remembered  that  she  had  always  ex¬ 
pressed  a  dislike  to  slabs  and  crosses  on 
the  graves  of  those  she  loved,  so  they 
left  a  mound  of  grass  to  mark  her  rest¬ 
ing-place. 

As  we  read  the  works  of  the  two  great 
female  novelists  of  the  century,  George 
Eliot  and  George  Sand,  a  comparison 
inevitably  suggests  itself  I0  our  minds. 
They  both  had  the  same  passionate  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  trials  and  sufferings  of 
humanity,  the  same  love  and  reverence 
for  all  that  was  weak  and  lowly.  No 
intellectual  aristocracy  existed  for  them  ; 
they  loved  the  crowd,  and  tried  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  crowd.  It  is  curious  they 
should  both  have  made  the  same  obser¬ 
vation,  the  one  on  hearing  Liszt,  the 
other  on  hearing  Mendelssohn  play  : 
”  Had  I  any  genius,  that  is  the  form  I 
should  have  wished  to  take,  for  then  I 
could  have  spoken  to  all  my  fellow- 
men."  George  Sand  was  ever  seeking 
ideal  perfection,  and  in  that  search  often 
lost  the  right  road  and  ”  wandered  in 
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the  desert.”  George  Eliot  accepted  life 
with  that  calm  resignation  that  was  part 
of  her  nature  ;  she  was  more  restrained 
and  less  passionate  than  her  French  sis¬ 
ter.  The  one,  while  at  school,  re¬ 
proaches  herself  for  her  coldness  and  in¬ 
ability  to  feel  any  enthusiasm  about  the 
prayer-meetings  in  vogue  among  her 
companions.  The  other  cast  herself  on 
her  knees  one  day  in  a  fit  of  devotion, 
and  for  weeks  declared  that  she  would 
become  a  nun. 

There  is  as  much  divergence  in  the 
artistic  work  they  produced  as  in  their 
characters.  George  Sand,  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  perfection  of  construction  and 
finish  that  distinguish  George  Eliot,  far 
surpasses  her  in  the  delineation  of  her 
female  characters.  George  Eliot  never 
described  a  woman  of  genius,  while 
George  Sand  has  written  Consuelo  and 
the  Comtesse  Rudolstadt,  both  of  them 
types  of  the  femme  artiste,  with  all  her 
weakness  and  all  her  greatness. 

In  the  painting  of  human  love,  also, 
the  French  novelist  is  infinitely  stronger 
than  the  English  one.  We  linger  with 
absorbing  interest  over  the  suffering  and 
passion  of  Indiana  and  Valentine,  while 
we  yawn  over  the  conversations  between 
Dorothea  and  Will  Ladislaw,  or  Deronda 
and  Myra.  George  Eliot  herself  has 
said,  “  That  for  eloquence  and  depth  of 
feeling  no  man  approaches  George 
Sand.” 

We  have  seen  a  photograph  done  of 
George  Sand  shortly  before  she  died. 
The  face  is  massive,  but  lit  up  by  the 
wonderful  eyes  through  which  the  soul 
still  shines.  An  expression  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  gentle  philosophy  hovers  round 
the  lips,  and  we  feel  almost  as  though 
they  would  break  into  a  smile  as  we 
gaze.  She  became  latterly  like  one  of 
those  grand  old  trees  of  her  own  ”  Val- 
lee  Noire,"  loi)ped  and  maimed  by  the 
storms  and  struggles  of  life,  but  ever  to 
the  last  putting  forth  tender  shoots  and 
expanding  into  fresh  foliage,  through 
which  the  soft  winds  of  heaven  whisper, 
making  music  in  the  ears  of  those  weary 
wayfarers  who  pause  to  rest  beneath 
their  shade. —  Temple  Bar. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of 
the  study  of  language  is  the  elucidation 
which  it  affords  of  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind.  In  the  larger  sphere  of  compara¬ 
tive  philology,  important  discoveries  re¬ 
garding  the  relations  of  various  races 
have  been  made.  In  some  cases  a  com¬ 
mon  origin  has  been  proved  for  the 
widely  dissimilar  languages  of  different 
nations  ;  in  others,  the  influence  of  one 
people  upon  its  less  civilised  neighbors 
is  clearly  shown.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  confine  our  inquiries  to  our  own  lan¬ 
guage,  the  historical  associations  which 
it  presents  are  no  less  interesting.  The 
successive  races  which  predominated  in 
the  early  days  of  the  history  of  Great 
Britain,  have  each  left  its  impress  upon 
our  language,  in  which  Celtic,  Latin, 
Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  elements 
are  strangely  intermingled.  Even  now, 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
is  ever  enriching  our  vocabulary  with 
borrowed  terms  and  phrases.  Hence, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  that  such 
a  composite  language  affords  an  am¬ 
ple  field  for  research.  We  may  trace  in 
it  the  gradual  progress  of  civilisation, 
and  follow  the  changes  of  national  ideas 
and  feelings,  the  elevation  of  some  words, 
the  debasement  of  many  others.  We 
may  recognise  the  half-forgotten  names 
of  men  once  famous  for  their  characters 
and  achievements,  and  of  places  once 
renowned  for  their  produce  and  manu¬ 
factures.  Finally,  we  may  recall  states 
of  society  which  have  long  since  passed 
away,  and  find  in  modern  phrases  ves¬ 
tiges  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
other  days. 

It  is  to  these  records  of  the  minor  de¬ 
tails  of  life  that  we  would  briefly  call  at¬ 
tention,  as  an  investigation  possessing 
the  double  interest  of  investing  with 
greater  reality  the  history  of  the  past, 
and  of  throwing  a  new  light  on  the 
bearing  of  words  otherwise  inexplicable. 
This  class  of  words  has  undoubtedly 
been  increased  by  startling  derivations, 
due  more  to  the  imagination  and  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  their  inventors,  than  to  any  cer¬ 
tain  foundation  in  fact.  But  even  those 
which  are  universally  recognised  form  a 
considerable  category,  from  which  we 


may  select  a  few  of  the  more  interesting 
specimens. 

We  would  first  remind  our  readers  of 
the  derivations  of  two  words  applied  to 
a  peculiar  form  of  wealth — the  substan¬ 
tive  fee  and  the  adjective  pecuniary, 
which,  though  so  widely  different  in 
form,  recall  to  us  the  same  idea  through 
the  vehicle  of  different  languages.  They 
are  both  taken  from  words — the  one 
Saxon,  the  other  Latin  —  signifying 
“  cattle,”  and  thus  take  us  back  to  the 
times  when  flocks  and  herds  were  the 
chief  property  of  our  ancestors,  the  evi¬ 
dence  as  well  as  the  source  of  their 
wealth.  It  is  curious  how,  from  this 
first  signification,  the  words  came  to  be 
considered  applicable  to  wealth  of  any 
kind,  and  have  now  become  almost 
limited  in  meaning  to  property  in  the 
form  of  money.  To  the  same  days  of 
primitive  simplicity  we  may  also  un¬ 
doubtedly  attribute  the  word  rivals, 
when  the  pastoral  dwellers  bv  the  same 
stream  (Latin  rivus)  would  not  unfre- 
quently  be  brought  into  unfriendly  com¬ 
petition  with  each  other.  Some  words 
and  expressions  are  derived  from  the 
time  when  but  few  persons  could  boast 
of  what  we  should  consider  the  most 
elementary  education.  The  word  sig¬ 
nature,  for  example,  had  a  more  literal 
application  in  the  days  when  the  art  of 
writing  was  known  but  to  a  few  monks 
and  scholars,  and  when  kings  and  barons, 
no  less  than  their  humbler  follow'ers, 
affixed  their  cross  or  sign  to  any  docu¬ 
ment  requiring  th'eir  assent.  Again, 
when  we  speak  of  abstruse  calculations, 
we  make  unthinking  reference  to  the 
primitive  method  of  counting  by  means 
of  pebbles  {palculi),  resorted  to  by  the 
Romans. 

^  It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the 
terms  relating  to  books  and  the  external' 
materials  of  literature  refer  primarily  to 
the  simple  materials  made  use  of  by  our 
ancestors  to  preserve  their  thoughts  and 
the  records  of  their  lives.  In  book  itself, 
it  is  generally  acknowledged  we  have  a 
proof  of  how  a  primitive  race,  generally 
believed  to  have  been  the  Goths,  em¬ 
ployed  the  durable  wood  of  the  hoc  or 
beech-tree  on  .which  to  inscribe  their 
records.  Library  and  kindred  words  in 
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our  own  and  other  modern  languages  in-  and  seventeenth  centuries  usually  formed 
dicate  the  use  of  the  liber  or  inner  bark  its  ornamental  border.  The  directions 
of  a  tree  as  a  writing  material ;  while  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  again,  are 
code,  from  caudex,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  still  known  as  rubrics  (Latin  ruber,  red), 
points  to  the  wooden  tablets  smeared  although  it  is  now  the  exception  rather 
with  wax  on  which  the  ancients  origin-  than  the  rule  to  see  them  printed  as 
ally  wrote.  The  thin  wooden  leaves  or  originally,  in  red  letters.  Once  more, 
tablets  were  not  like  the  rolled  we  apply  without  any  sense  of  incon- 

within  one  another,  but,  like  those  of  gruity  the  name  of  pen  (from  Latin 
our  books,  lay  over  one  another.  The  penna,  a  feather)  to  all  those  modern 
stilus,  or  iron-pointed  implement  used  appliances  which  rival,  if  they  have  not 
for  writing  on  these  tablets,  has  its  mod-  yet  superseded,  the  quill,  to  which  alone 
ern  form  in  our  style,  which  has  come  to  the  word  is  really  appropriate, 
be  applied  less  to  the  manner  of  writing  Several  words  come  down  to  us  de- 
than  to  the  mode  of  expression.  Hence  rived  from  customs  connected  with  elec- 
its  significance  has  been  extended  so  as  tion  to  public  offices.  The  word  can- 
to  apply  to  arts  other  than  that  of  com-  didate  (from  Latin  Candidas,  white),  is 
position.  As  advancing  civilisation  one  of  these.  It  was  customary  among 
brought  to  the  Western  world  the  art  of  the  Romans  for  any  suitor  for  office  to 
making  a  writing  material  from  strips  of  appear  in  a  peculiar  dress  denoting  his 
the  inner  rind  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  position.  His  toga  was  loose,  so  that 
glued  together  transversely,  the  word  he  might  show  the  people  the  scars  of 
paper  was  introduced,  to  be  applied  as  the  wounds  received  in  the  cause  of  the 
time  went  on  to  textures  made  of  vari-  commonwealth,  and  artificially  whitened 
ous  substances.  The  Greek  name  of  the  in  token  of  fidelity  and  humility.  Again, 
same  plant  {bybios')  gives  us  a  word  used  ambition — a  word  of  which  the  signifi- 
with  reference  to  books  in  the  composite  cance  has  been  widened  to  embrace  the 
forms  of  ^/MV7grapher,  ^rWwmania,  and  most  overpowering  of  all  the  passions 
so  forth.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  of  the  human  heart- -refers  primarily  to 
England,  as  well  as  in  France,  Germany,  the  practice  of  these  same  candidates  of 
and  other  European  countries,  the  sim-  repairing  to  the  forum  and  other  places 
pie  form  of  this  Greek  word  for  book,  of  public  resort,  and  their  "  going 
our  Bible,  has  come  to  be  restricted  to  round  ”  (Latin  ambientes)  among  the 
One  Book,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  people,  endeavoring  to  ingratiate  them- 
From  scheda,  a  Latin  word  for  a  strip  selves  by  friendly  words  and  greetings, 
of  papyrus  rind,  has  also  descended  our  From  the  ancient  practice  of  secret  vot- 
schedule.  ing  by  means  of  “balls,”  we  have  the 

The  transition  from  tablets  to  paper  word  ballot,  which  is  erroneously  applied 
as  a  writing  material  has  also  a  monu-  to  all  secret  voting,  even  when,  as  in  the 
ment  m  volume,  which,  in  spite  of  its  sig-  case  of  our  parliamentary  elections,  vot- 
nincance  as  a  roll  of  paper,  is  applied  to  ing-papers,  and  not  balls,  are  employed, 
the  neatly  folded  books  which  have  Nor  must  we  omit  another  word  of  sim- 
taken  the  place  of  that  cumbrous  form  ilar  origin — that  is,  ostracism.  This 
of  literature.  More  than  one  instance  word  signified  among  the  Greeks  the 
of  a  similar  retention  of  a  word  the  actual  temporary  banishment  which  might  be 
signification  of  which  is  completely  ob-  inflicted  by  six  thousand  votes  of  the 
solete,  might  easily  be  adduced.  The  Athenian  people  upon  any  person  sus- 
word  indenture  refers  to  an  ancient  pre-  pected  of  designs  against  the  liberty  of 
caution  against  forgery  resorted  to  in  the  the  state.  The  name  arose  from  the 
case  of  important  contracts.  The  dupli-  votes  being  recorded  upon  a  bit  of  burnt 
cate  documents,  of  which  each  party  clay  or  an  earthenware  tile  shaped  like 
retained  one,  were  irregularly  indented  a  shell  (Gr.  ostrakon,  a  shell).  It  is 
in  precisely  the  same  manner,  so  that  closely  allied  to  the  Greek  ostreon,  or 
upon  comparison  they  might  exactly  Latin  ostrea,  an  oyster.  A  somewhat 
tally.  A  vignette  portrait  has  also  lost  similar  practice  existed  among  the  Syra- 
the  accompaniment  which  alone  made  cusans,  where  it  went  by  the  name  of 
the  name  appropriate,  mamely,  the  vine-  petalism,  from  the  leaf  (Gr.  petalon)  on 
leaves  and  tendrils  which  in  the  sixteenth  which  the  name  of  the  offender  was 
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written.  With  the  caprice  of  language, 
this  word  has  entirely  passed  away,  while 
the  Athenian' custom  gives  us  a  word 
expressive  of  social  exclusion. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  hardly  an 
institution  of  ancient  times  which  has 
not  some  memorial  in  our  language. 
The  sacrifices  of  Greeks  and  Romans 
are  commemorated  in  the  word  immolate^ 
from  the  habit  of  throwing  meal  (Latin 
mold)  upon  the  head  of  the  victim.  The 
word  contemplate  was  probably  used 
originally  of  the  augurs  who  frequented 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  temple  meaning 
originally  “  a  place  cut  off,”  and  hence 
“reserved.”  Our  word  funeral  \s  hor~ 
rowed  from  a  Latin  word  of  similar  sig¬ 
nification,  which  in  its  turn  is  connected 
with  fumus,  smoke,  thus  giving  us  an 
allusion  to  the  ancient  habit  of  burning 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Another  word 
connected  with  the  rites  accorded  to  the 
dead — that  is,  dirge — is  of  Christian 
origin.  It  is  a  contraction  of  the  first 
word  of  the  antiphon  in  the  office  for 
the  dead,  taken  from  the  eighth  verse  of 
the  fifth  Psalm  :  “  Dirge,  Dominus 
meus,”  etc.  (“  Lead  or  direct  me,  O 
Lord,”  etc.).  From  a  Roman  law-term 
of  Greek  origin  we  have  the  word  para¬ 
phernalia,  signifying  strictly  those 
articles  of  personal  property,  besides  her 
jointure,  which  were  at  the  disposal  of  a 
woman  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

From  a  detail  of  Roman  military  life 
we  trace  the  derivation  of  the  word  sub¬ 
sidy,  originally  applied  only  to  assistance 
in  arms,  but  generalised  to  signify  help 
of  any  kind,  especially  pecuniary  aid. 
Salary  meant  originally  “  salt-money,” 
or  money  given  to  the  soldiers  for  salt. 
With  the  inconsistency  frequently  found 
in  language,  the  name  survived  after 
money  had  taken  the  place  of  such 
rations.  Strictly  speaking,  the  word 
stipend  is  liable  to  the  same  etymological 
objection,  since  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  a  certain  quantity  of  small  coins 
estimated  by  weight. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  tragedy 
has  been  a  fruitful  field  of  controversy. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  this  class 
of  drama  was  originally  of  anything  but  a 
mournful  and  pathetic  character,  and 
was  a  remnant  of  the  winter  festival  in 
honor  of  the  god  Dionysus.  The  word 
is  coined  from  the  Greek  tragos,  a  goat ; 
but  various  reasons  have  been  assigned 


for  this  connection.  Some  assert  that 
a  goat  was  the  prize  awarded  to  the  best 
extempore  poem  in  honor  of  the  god  ; 
others,  that  the  first  actors  were  dressed 
like  satyrs,  in  goat-skins.  A  more  likely 
explanation  is  that  a  goat  was  sacrificed 
at  the  singing  of  the  song. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  many 
names  applied  to  persons,  in  allusion 
either  to  their  characters  or  occupations, 
can  be  traced  to  some  custom  of  other 
days.  The  very  word  person  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  class  of  derivatives.  It 
was  first  applied  to  the  masks  which  it 
was  customary  for  actors  to  wear.  These 
covered  the  whole  head,  with  an  open¬ 
ing  for  the  mouth,  that  the  voice  might 
sound  through  (Latin  personare).  The 
transition  was  easy  from  the  disguise  of 
the  actor  to  the  character  which  he  rep¬ 
resented,  and  the  word  was  ultimately 
extended  beyond  the  scenic  language  to 
denote  the  human  being  who  has  a  part 
to  play  in  the  world.  Sycophant  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  two  Greek  words  {sycon, 
phahtes),  signifying  literally  a  “  fig- 
shewer,”  that  is,  one  who  brings  figs  to 
light  by  shaking  the  tree.  It  has  been 
conjectured,  also,  that  “  fig-shewer” 
perhaps  referred  to  one  who  informed 
against  persons  exporting  figs  from  At¬ 
tica,  or  plundering  sacred  fig-trees.  Syc¬ 
ophant  meant  originally  a  common  in¬ 
former,  and  hence  a  slanderer  ;  but  it 
was  never  used  in  the  modern  sense  of 
a  flatterer.  Another  word  of  somewhat 
similar  meaning,  parasite,  sprung  from 
no  such  contemptible  trade.  The  orig¬ 
inal  bearers  of  the  name  were  a  class  of 
priests  who  probably  had  their  meals  in 
common  (Latin  parasiteo,  to  sit  beside). 
But  very  early  with  the  Greeks  the  term 
came  to  be  applied  to  one  who  lives  at 
the  expense  of  the  great,  gaining  this 
position  by  adulation  and  servility. 
Also  of  Greek  origin  is  pedagogue  {paid- 
agogos),  signifying,  first,  rather  the  slave 
who  conducted  the  child’s  steps  to  the 
place  of  instruction,  than,  as  now,  the 
master  who  guides  his  mind  in  the  way 
of  knowledge.  In  later  times,  a  chan¬ 
cellor  gained  his  name  from  the  place 
which  it  was  customary  for  him  to  oc¬ 
cupy  near  the  lattice-work  screen  {cancel- 
lus)  which  fenced  off  the  judgment-seat 
from  the  body  of  the  court.  The  same 
Latin  derivation  gives  us  the  chancel  of 
a  church,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
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screened  off,  and  what  is  more  remark¬ 
able,  the  verb  to  cancel^  that  is,  to  strike 
out  any  thing  which  is  written  by  making 
cross-lines  over  it. 

Several  of  the  names  of  different  trades 
will  at  once  occur  to  our  readers.  Thus, 
a  stationer  is  one  who  had  a  “  station” 
or  stand  in  the  market-place  for  the  sale 
of  books,  in  order  to  attract  the  passers- 
by  as  customers.  An  upholsterer^  orig¬ 
inally  upholdster,  was,  it  would  seem,  an 
auctioneer,  who  ”  held  up”  his  wares  in 
order  to  show  them  off.  The  double  -er 
in  this  word  is  superfluous,  as  in  poult- 
er-er.  A  haberdasher  vidiS  so  called  from 
his  selling  a  stuff  called  hapertas  in  old 
French,  which  is  supposed  to  be  from  a 
Scandinavian  word  meaning  pedlars’ 
wares,  from  the  haversack  in  which  they 
were  carried. 

Two  military  terms  have  curious 
origins.  Sentinel  has  been  traced  through 
Italian  to  the  Latin  sentina,  the  hold  of 
a  ship,  and  is  thus  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  sentinator,  the  man  who  pumps 
bilge-water  out  of  a  ship.  It  is  curious 
to  mark  how  the  name  of  a  naval  official 
of  whom  constant  vigilance  was  required 
has  been  wholly  transferred  to  a  post  re¬ 
quiring  equal  watchfulness  in  the  sister 
service.  The  other  term  to  which  we 
would  call  attention  is  hussar,  a  Hun¬ 
garian  word  signifying  ”  twentieth.”  In 
explanation  of  this  derivation,  it  is  relat¬ 
ed  that  when  Matthias  Corvinus  ascend¬ 
ed  the  Hungarian  throne  in  1458,  the 
dread  of  imminent  foreign  invasion  caus¬ 
ed  him  to  command  an  immediate  levy  of 
troops.  The  cavalry  he  raised  by  a  de¬ 
cree  ordering  that  one  man  should  be 
enrolled  out  of  ”  twenty”  in  every  vil¬ 
lage,  who  should  provide  among  them¬ 
selves  for  his  subsistence  and  pay. 

We  may  pass  now  to  some  words  of 
the  same  nature  of  less  honorable  sig¬ 
nificance.  Assassin  remains  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  as  the  dread  memorial  of  the 
domination  of  an  odious  sect  in  Pales¬ 
tine  which  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Hashishin  (drinkers  of  has¬ 
hish,  an  intoxicating  drink  or  decoction 
of  the  Cannabis  indica,  a  kind  of  hemp). 
The  “  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain”  roused 
his  followers’  spirits  by  help  of  this 
drink,  and  sent  them  to  stab  his  enemies, 
especially  the  leading  Crusaders.  The 
emissaries  of  this  body  waged  for  two 
hundred  years  a  treacherous  warfare 


alike  against  Jew,  Christian,  and  ortho¬ 
dox  Mohammedan.  Among  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  who  fell  victims  to  their 
murderous  daggers  were  the  Marquis  of 
Monteferrat  in  1192,  Louis  of  Bavaria  in 
1213,  and  the  Kahn  of  Tartary  some 
forty  years  later.  The  buccaneers,  who 
at  a  later  date  were  hardly  less  dreaded, 
derived  their  name  from  the  boucan  or 
gridiron  on  which  the  original  settlers 
at  Hayti  were  accustomed  to  broil  or 
smoke  for  future  consumption  the  flesh 
of  the  animals  they  had  killed  for  their 
skins.  The  word  is  said  to  be  Carib¬ 
bean,  and  to  mean  ”  a  place  where  meat 
is  smoke-dried.” 

Some  of  the  contemptuous  terms  in 
our  language  have  been  attributed  to  re¬ 
markable  origins.  In  scamp,  we  have  a 
deserter  from  the  field  of  battle  (Latin 
ex,  and  campus'),  a  parallel  word  to  de¬ 
camp  ;  and  in  scoundrel,  ‘‘a  loathsome 
fellow,’’  “one  to  scunner  or  be  dis¬ 
gusted  at.’  The  old  word  scunner,  still 
used  as  a  term  of  strong  dislike  in  Low¬ 
land  Scotch,  meant  also  “  to  shrink 
through  fear,”  so  that  scunner-el  is 
equivalent  to  one  who  shrinks,  a  cow¬ 
ard.  Poltroon  is  “  one  who  lies  in  bed,” 
instead  of  bestirring  himself. 

Several  words  have  passed  from  a  lit¬ 
eral  to  a  figurative  sense,  and  have  thus 
become  much  wider  in  signification. 
Thus,  villain  originally  meant  merely 
a  farm-servant ;  pagan,  a  dweller  in  a 
village  ;  knave,  a  boy  ;  idiot,  a  private 
person  ;  heathen,  a  dweller  on  a  heath  ; 
gazette,  a  small  coin  ;  and  brat,  a  rag  or 
clout,  especially  a  child’s  bib  or  apron. 
Treacle  meant  an  antidote  against  the 
bites  of  serpents  ;  intoxicate,  to  drug  or 
poison  ;  coward,  a  bob-tailed  hare  ;  and 
butcher,  a  slaughterer  merely  of  he- 
goats.  Brand  and  stigmatise  still  mean 
to  mark  with  infamy,  although  the  prac¬ 
tical  significance  of  the  words  is  now 
chiefly  a  matter  of  history.  Under  the 
Romans,  a  slave  who  had  proved  dis¬ 
honest,  or  had  attempted  to  run  away 
from  his  master,  was  branded  with  the 
three  letters  f  u  r,  a  thief  or  rascal  ; 
while  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
in  England  the  custom  of  branding  the 
cheek  of  a  felon  with  an  F  was  only 
abolished  by  statute  some  sixty  years  ago. 

These  examples  of  a  class  of  words 
denoting  traces  of  customs  of  other  days, 
might  easily  be  largely  multiplied  ;  but 
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enough  has  been  said  to  remind  our  past  generations  stamped  upon  the 
readers  of  one  aspect  of  the  historical  words  which  are  used  in  the  familiar  in¬ 
value  of  our  language — that  is,  the  im-  tercourse  of  life. — Chambers's  Journal. 
press  of  the  thoughts  and  practices  of 
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It  is  certainly  not  necessary  that  to 
every  play,  as  to  every  fable,  a  moral 
easily  deducible  from  it  should  be  at¬ 
tached  ;  though  every  play  that  presents 
a  true  picture  of  life  must  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  teach  some  lesson. 
Othello  is  the  drama  of  jealousy,  Mac- 
beth  the  drama  of  ambition,  Romeo  and 
Juliet  the  drama  of  passionate  love  ;  but 
it  was  not  to  show  the  danger  of  jealousy, 
of  ambition,  or  of  passionate  love,  that 
these  dramas  were  written.  A  picture 
of  the  "  green-eyed  monster,”  in  all  its 
hideousness,  occurs  in  the  first ;  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  futility  of  ‘‘  vaulting  ambi¬ 
tion  "  in  the  second  ;  and  a  warning  of 
the  ”  violent  ends  ”  produced  by  ”  vio¬ 
lent  delights  ”  in  the  third.  The  moral 
purpose  of  the  play,  supposing  such  a 
purpose  to  exist,  is  not,  however,  in 
either  case  made  obvious.  In  numbers 
of  the  most  successful  plays  of  modern 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a 
moral  thesis  adopted  beforeljand  and 
deliberately  worked  out  by  dramatic 
means.  This  moral  thesis  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  embody  a  high  moral  notion. 
It  may  be,  and  often  is,  paradoxical  in 
character.  The  one  thing  essential  is 
that  it  shall  assert  a  principle,  and 
present  a  case  of  as  dramatic  a  character 
as  possible  in  illustration  of  it.  The 
moral  which,  as  before  remarked,  be¬ 
longs  to  every  incident  in  life,  is  not 
always  an  evident  one  ;  nor  in  the  finest 
works  of  art  does  the  moral  ever  lie  con¬ 
spicuously  on  the  surface.  But  if  a 
vivacious  comedy  or  a  dramatic  play  is 
specially  intended  to  teach  or  rather  to 
prove  something,  it  is  as  well  that  there 
should  be  no  mistake  about  it ;  and  in 
these  cases  the  audience  is  generally  in¬ 
formed  in  the  first  act  of  what  in  the 
succeeding  acts  the  author  proposes  to 
demonstrate.  A  French  drama  of  inci¬ 
dents  has  often  no  moral  beyond  the 
familiar — not  to  say  vulgar — one  that 


virtue  prospers  and  vice  does  not ;  and 
though  each  of  Victor  Hugo’s  dramas 
teaches  some  special  lesson  it  might 
sometimes  be  difficult,  but  for  the  pref¬ 
ace,  to  discover  it.  Numbers  of  French 
dramas,  however,  deal  not  only  with  the 
facts  of  life  but  also  in  an  explicit  man¬ 
ner  with  its  theories,  and  though  often 
immoral  are  constructed  on  what  may 
be  called  a  moral  basis. 

In  that  edifying  work,  the  Pink  Dom¬ 
inos.,  for  instance,  the  complicated  and 
certainly  very  ingenious  intrigue  which 
forms  the  substance  of  the  piece  has  its 
origin  in  an  argument  between  two  ladies, 
one  a  thorough  Parisian,  the  other  a 
simple-minded  and  rather  backw’ard 
provincial,  as  to  the  true  nature  and  ap¬ 
propriate  treatment  of  husbands.  A 
husband,  according  to  the  Parisian  lady, 
is  never  perfect  ;  and  the  wise  wife  is 
she  who  pardons  his  ‘‘  slight  slips  'gainst 
bonos  mores,"  and,  to  avoid  driving  him 
to  humiliating  subterfuges  and  denials, 
pretends  even  not  to  see  them.  In  the 
long  run  a  husband  will  be  grateful  to 
such  a  wife,  and  she  may  be  sure  in  a 
general  way  of  his  fidelity  and  affection  ; 
whereas  to  a  wife  too  vigilant  and  too 
implacable  he  will  be  obliged  to  behave 
with  a  duplicity  which,  reacting  upon 
his  own  sensitive  nature,  will  make  him 
despise  himself  and  detest  her. 

A  good  many  modern  French  plays 
are-  in  fact  pamphlets  in  dramatic  form  ; 
and  some  of  them  have  suffered  as  works 
of  art  from  having  been  too  evidently 
written  with  a  purpose.  The  dramatist 
who  wishes  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  prop¬ 
osition  put  forward  by  himself  will  of 
course  make  his  characters  act  as  it  is 
necessary  they  should  act  in  order  to 
give  the  desired  result.  He  must  not 
violate  probability  in  too  flagrant  a  man¬ 
ner,  and  his  play  will  scarcely  succeed 
if  the  denouement  seems  altogether  un¬ 
natural  ;  but  even  while  observing  these 
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conditions  he  may,  and  usually  does,  so 
mould  his  personages  as  to  make  them 
quite  exceptional ;  though  it  is  with 
these  exceptional  personages  that  he 
works  towards  establishing  his  general 
rule.  The  interesting  thing,  however, 
in  connection  with  the  moral  and  philo¬ 
sophical  plays  of  modern  France  is  not 
any  lesson  that  they  teach,  but  the  fact 
that  such  plays  exist,  showing  as  it  does 
that  the  theatre  in  France  is  much  more 
than  a  place  of  amusement.  It  is  a  place 
of  discussion,  in  which  every  question 
that  agitates  society  is  treated,  and  often 
in  several  different  pieces  from  several 
different  points  of  view.  Absurdities 
of  the  day  (such  as  those  of  aestheticism) 
are  satirised  no  doubt  on  our  own  stage. 
But  the  social  questions  dealt  with  on 
the  French  stage  are  often  of  a  far  graver 
character  than  any  connected  with  dress. 
This  was  the  case  even  with  M.  Sardou’s 
Famille  Benoiton^  notoriously  a  costume 
piece,  and  dependent  in  a  large  measure 
for  its  success  on  its  amusing  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  the  exaggerated  costumes  of  the 
day.  But  it  was  more  than  that.  It 
touched  upon  many  other  follies  akin 
to  that  of  exaggeration  in  dress  ;  and 
was  really  a  stage  echo  of  M.  Dupin’s 
celebrated  pamphlet  on  Le  Luxe  effr'ene, 
des  Femmes.  M.  Sardou’s  exhilarating 
picture  of  the  unbridled  luxury  of  women 
called  for  no  reply,  and  in  fact  admitted 
of  none.  His  eloquent  apostrophe  to 
white  muslin,  “  O  sainte  mousseline,” 
was  critcised  in  the  press  on  economical 
grounds,  the  work  of  ”  getting  up”  a 
muslin  dress  being  neither  so  simple  nor 
so  inexpensive  as  M.  Sardou  had  imagin¬ 
ed.  But  admitting  the  existence  of  the 
evils  that  he  attacked  it  was  impossible 
to  defend  them.  Similarly  when,  in  the 
lively  days  of  1848,  La  Propriety  c  est  le 
Vol  was  brought  out,  and  the  serpent 
of  Eden  was  presented  on  the  stage  with 
the  hat  and  spectacles  and  the  very  phys¬ 
iognomy  of  M.  Proudhon,  it  was  not 
likely  that  any  dramatist  would  take 
the  part  of  the  Socialist  and  seek  to  rep¬ 
resent  individualism  as  ridiculous.  The 
”  right  to  labor  ”  is  asserted  in  this  same 
piece  by  a  dentist  without  patients,  who 
insists  as  a  matter  of  principle  on  pulling 
out  the  teeth  of  the  first  person  he  meets. 
This  again  could  be  met  by  no  counter¬ 
presentation  from  a  socialistic  point  of 
view,  nor  would  the  Government  have 
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permitted  it ;  for  despite  the  article  in 
the  Constitution  of  1830,  declaring  that 
“  the  censorship  is  abolished  and  can¬ 
not  be  re-established,”  it  has  never  been 
found  possible  to  dispense  in  France 
with  stage  censorship,  which,  temporarily 
set  aside  as  a  result  of  some  revolution¬ 
ary  movement,  has  always  been  re-estab¬ 
lished  before  long.  So  necessary,  in¬ 
deed,  had  it  become  under  the  second 
French  Republic,  to  restrain  the  Aris- 
tophanic  tendencies  of  the  newly  eman¬ 
cipated  dramatists,  that  the  censorship 
went  to  extremes,  and  not  content  with 
prohibiting  political  subjects  interfered 
with  social  subjects  also.  Thus  it  was 
under  the  second  French  Republic  that 
the  younger  Dumas’  sympathetic  picture 
of  the  woman  who  has  gone  astray  (Za 
Traviata,  as  she  is  considerately  called 
in  the  Italian  version  of  the  play)  was 
objected  to  by  the  censorship,  nor  was 
it  until  the  Empire  that  La  Dame  aux 
Camelias  could  be  brought  out. 

It  would  probably  be  a  mistake  to  see 
in  this  piece  any  deliberate  attempt  to 
raise  up  the  fallen  woman.  The  play 
was  only  a  dramatic  version  of  a  novel 
by  the  same  author  for  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  furnished  by  the  life  and 
death  of  a  certain  Marie  Duplessis — 
whose  story  Dickens,  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  during  a  visit  to  Paris, 
had  at  one  time  proposed  to  treat. 
La  Dame  aux  Camelias  was  in  any  case 
destined  to  achieve  such  popularity  that 
for  a  time  the  class  to  which  the  heroine 
belongs  became  invested  with  unusual 
interest.  Vice  by  being  represented  as 
consumptive  lost  all  its  grossness  ;  but 
no  sooner  had  the  play  attained  its  max¬ 
imum  of  success  than  the  discovery  was 
made  that  it  rested  on  a  wrong  moral 
basis.  It  “  rehabilitated  the  courte¬ 
san  and  M.  Theodore  Barriere,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  inevitable  collaborateur, 
undertook  to  set  matters  right  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  that  objectionable  personage  in 
her  true  colors.  The  outcome  of  this 
undertaking  was  Les  Filles  de  Marbre  : 
too  fine  a  name  for  them  according  to 
Theophile  Gautier,  who  preferred  as  a 
substitute  Les  Filles  de  Platre.  Instead 
of  dying  of  love,  complicated  by 
phthisis,  with  claims  to  forgiveness 
based  on  her  having  ”  loved  much,”  the 
leading  lady  of  M.  Barriere’s  piece  re¬ 
duced  her  lover  to  poverty  and  despair. 
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unconsciously  ruined  his  talent,  and 
consciously  insulted  him  when  she  could 
no  longer  extort  money  from  him.  The 
God  this  young  woman  avowedly  wor¬ 
shipped  was  not  love  but  gold.  She 
was  without  pity,  without  remorse  ;  nor 
did  the  author  think  fit  to  place  in  con¬ 
trast  with  her  a  more  amiable  specimen 
of  depravity — even  as  Dumas  has  placed 
side  by  side  with  his  tender-hearted 
Marguerite  Gauthier,  the  selfish  and 
ignoble  Prudence.  Marco,  the  chief  of 
the  Girls  of  Marble^  is  doubtless  a  much 
more  common  character  in  the  world 
than  Marguerite  Gauthier  ;  and  Balzac, 
who  knew  the  world,  had  anticipated  in 
only  one  of  his  characters — the  unfort¬ 
unate  Coralie — all  the  best  points  in 
Marguerite  Gauthier,  whereas  he  had 
anticipated  in  half-a-dozen  different 
characters,  from  Madame  de  Marneffe 
downward,  the  worst  points  in  Marco. 
But  though  Marco  may  have  been  a  good 
deal  truer  to  nature  than  Marguerite 
Gauthier  she  was  far  less  interesting  ; 
and  the  picture  of  a  fallen  woman  saved 
by  an  access  of  genuine  feeling  was  much 
more  agreeable  than  that  of  a  degraded 
one  dragging  to  his  destruction  a  miser¬ 
ably  weak  man. 

The  Girls  of  Marble  seemed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  M.  Leon  Laya  too  hard,  too 
cold  ;  and  to  show  that  women  might 
lead  irregular  lives,  and  yet  be  kind 
and  generous,  he  wrote  Les  Cceurs  <Jt  Or. 
Here  two  young  women,  attached  by 
anti-matrimonial  ties  to  two  young  men, 
find  that  they  are  preventing  them  from 
making  suitable  marriages  in  a  decent 
sphere  of  life.  The  young  men  know 
what,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  they 
ought  to  do,  but  are  restrained  by  good 
feeling  and  the  remembrance  of  past 
affection  from  doing  it.  The  young 
women,  however,  resolve  to  sacrifice 
themselves.  They  take  the  initiative  in 
breaking  off  the  connection,  and  by 
doing  so  prove  that  they  have  “  hearts 
of  gold.  ”  This  sentimental  piece,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  style  called  “  honnete,”  did 
not  meet  with  anything  like  the  success 
of  the  highly  emotional  Davie  aux  Ca- 
melias,  or  of  the  cynical  Filles  de 
Marbre  ;  nor  did  it  close  the  stage  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
a  particular  class  of  women — a  discus¬ 
sion  which,  indeed,  might  have  been 
carried  on  for  an  indefinite  time,  seeing 
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that  the  class  in  question  comprises  a 
great  number  of  different  specimens, 
from  Cleopatra — that  “  reine  entret- 
enue,”  as  Heine  called  her — to  the 
Esther  of  Balzac’s  Splendeurs  et  Mislres 
(dune  Courtisane. 

Then  arose  the  question — suggested, 
no  doubt,  by  M.  Laya’s  Coeurs  d' Or — 
whether  a  woman  really  possessing  a 
heart  of  gold  ought  to  be  abandoned 
whenever  it  suited  the  convenience  or 
the  caprice  of  her  lover  to  get  rid  of 
her.  M.  Leon  Gozlan  took  one  view  of 
the  matter  and  M.  Emile  Augier  the 
other  ;  the  former  developing  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  in  a  single  act,  the  latter 
in  a  full-sized  drama.  In  Leon  Goz- 
lan’s  charming  little  piece,  La  Fin  du 
Roman,  ou  Comment  on  se  debarasse  d'  une 
Maitresse,  a  young  man  is  represented 
as  so  hopelessly  attached  to  a  young 
woman  whom  he  has  omitted  to  marry, 
that  his  friends,  as  “  men  of  the  world,” 
think  it  necessary  to  speak  to  him  on  the 
subject..  The  attachment  has  lasted  a 
considerable  time,  and  it  is  explained  to 
him  that  it  will  be  mere  weakness  on  his 
part  to  allow  it  to  continue  any  longer. 
He  is  invited  to  join  a  travelling  party 
to  Italy,  and  is  mockingly  told  that  he 
will  want  to  bring  his  mistress  with  him. 
He  repels  the  taunt,  and,  in  response  to 
the  suggestion  of  one  of  his  friends, 
makes  a  bet  on  the  subject.  The  sep¬ 
aration  having  been  decided  on,  a  dvision 
of  household  effects  takes  place.  Diffi¬ 
culties  arise  about  the  appropriation  of 
certain  objects  to  which  a  sentimental 
interest  belongs,  and  which  each,  from 
regard  for  the  other,  wishes  to  retain. 
A  favorite  dog  is  disputed  for  ;  and 
when  it  is  arranged  that  he  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  one  he  goes  to  most 
willingly,  the  faithful  animal  hesitates 
between  the  two,  and  maintains  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  strict  but  friendly  neutrality. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  child's  miniature 
which  neither  will  consent  to  part  with  ; 
and  thus,  litle  by  little,  the  impossibility 
of  the  separation  is  made  manifest.  The 
young  man  takes  the  young  woman  with 
him  to  Italy.  But  he  wins  his  bet  all 
the  same,  for  he  is  accompanied  not  by 
his  mistress  but  by  his  wife. 

As  a  counterpart  to  this  work,  in 
which  an  immoral  situation  is  rectified 
by  the  simplest  means,  may  be  taken  M. 
Emile  Augier’s  Mariage  d'Olympe,  in 
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which  a  similar  situation  is,  by  similar 
means,  made  to  yield  terrible  and  tragic 
results.  Only  M.  Augier’s  young  wom¬ 
an  happens  to  be  not  at  all  the  same 
sort  of  person  as  M.  Gozlan’s  young 
woman  ;  so  that  whereas  to  abandon  the 
one  would  have  been  culpable  and  fool¬ 
ish,  to  introduce  the  other  into  decent 
society  was  reckless  and  criminal. 

Dumas  showed  before  long  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  turn,  not  against  his  own  views, 
but  of  views  supposed  to  be  his.  What¬ 
ever  allowances  might  be  made  for  a 
woman  in  the  position  of  Marguerite 
Gauthier,  a  real  wife  ought  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  very  original  idea,  to  deceive 
her  husband.  He  exhibited,  in  Diane 
de  Lys,  a  lady  who  took  this  liberty, 
and  who  was  shot  in  consequence  by  her 
justly  indignant  spouse. 

M.  Dumas’  Fils  Naturel,  in  which  a 
father  disavows  his  son,  until  at  last  the 
young  man  finds  himself  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  he  can  in  his  turn  disavow  his 
father,  gave  rise  to  a  good  many  pieces 
on  the  same  subject.  The  half-a  dozen 
or  dozen  plays  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
irregular  relations  between  men  and 
women  are  likely  to  have  awkward  con¬ 
sequences,  are,  as  studies  of  social  prob¬ 
lems,  scarcely  worth  dwelling  upon. 
Every  one  knows  that  (as  in  La  Fiatn- 
mina)  the  son  of  a  prima  donna  who  has 
misconducted  herself  may  find  difficul¬ 
ties  in  his  way  when  he  proposes  to 
marry  a  girl  whose  parents  are  eminently 
respectable  ;  and  we  need  no  sensational 
dramatist  to  teach  us  (as  in  Coralie), 
that  an  officer  whose  mother  has  amassed 
a  large  fortune  by  the  most  shameful 
means  may,  in  spite  of  his  personal 
merits,  meet  with  slights  and  indignities. 

M.  Emile  Augier’s  Gendre  de  M. 
Poirier  started  the  son-in-law  as  a  dra¬ 
matic  subject.  In  this  comedy,  one  of 
the  best  of  modern  times,  a  rich  bour¬ 
geois  has  married  his  daughter  to  a  pen¬ 
niless  aristocrat,  who  directs  the  house¬ 
hold  in  such  a  sumptuous  style  that  the 
father-in-law  finds  himself  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  ruined.  To  this  a  sort  of 
counterpart  was  furnished  by  M.  Augier 
himself  in  Un  Beau  Mariage ;  which, 
while  sparing  fathers-in-law,  exposes  the 
thoughtlessness  of  some  mothers-in-law 
who  expect  their  daughters’  husbands, 
not  only  to  take  charge  of  their  affairs, 
but  to  accompany  them  to  evening  par- 
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ties  and  balls.  This  to  a  serious-minded 
young  man  would  doubtless  be  a  great 
trial  ;  and  in  M.  Augier’s  comedy  the 
end  of  the  matter  is  that  the  husband 
leaves  the  house  of  his  rich  mother-in- 
law,  and,  followed  at  a  very  dramatic 
crisis  by  his  wife,  supports  himself  by 
the  exercise  of  his  talents  as  a  chem¬ 
ist,  mechanician,  and  inventor.  The 
mother-in-law,  even  when  she  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  rich,  is  not  a 
popular  character  on  the  French  stage  ; 
nor,  apparently,  on  the  Spanish  stage 
either.  There  is,  at  all  events,  a  mod¬ 
ern  Spanish  comedy,  called  The  Meadcnv 
Coat  (the  rough  coat,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  untrained,  undipped  horse),  in 
which,  as  in  Un  Beau  Mariage^  a  rustic 
husband  who  rises  early  meets,  on  com¬ 
ing  down  in  the  morning,  his  wife  and 
mother  returning  from  a  late  ball.  In 
M.  Augier’s  corresponding  scene  the 
husband  has  been  reading  and  writing 
all  night  when  the  two  ladies  in  their 
ball  dresses  suddenly  burst  upon  his 
solitude. 

Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier^  too,  was 
the  progenitor,  or  at  least  the  caller-into- 
existence,  of  another  son-in-law  piece 
called  Les  Peiites  Mains^  in  which  a 
son-in-law  of  fashionable  tastes*  and 
habits,  but  without  money  of  his  own, 
is  harshly  treated  by  a  father-in-law',  who 
insists  upon  his  adopting  some  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  who  ultimately,  by  dint  of  per¬ 
secution  and  misrepresentation,  sepa¬ 
rates  him  from  his  wife  and  forces  him 
to  become  clerk  and  touter  to  a  house 
agent.  The  moral  of  this  amusing  little 
comedy  is  not  quite  apparent  to  the  un- 
spectacled  eye.  The  semi-burlesque 
proposition  on  which  it  rests  is,  however, 
to  the  effect  that  men  w’ith  large  hands 
are  intended  by  nature  to  make  money, 
and  men  with  small  hands  to  spend  it. 
The  piece  belongs  in  any  case  to  the 
son-in-law  series,  in  which,  by  its  enter¬ 
taining  qualities,  it  may  claim  to  hold 
an  honorable  place. 

The  latest  social  subject  dealt  with  by 
French  dramatists  has  been  the  fertile 
one  of  divorce,  which  M.  Sardou  has 
treated  both  seriously  and  comically. 
Before  Odette  and  Divor^ons,  he  had, 
however,  written  the  "less  known  Daniel 
Rochat,  which  ends  with  a  divorce  in 
Switzerland,  the  divorced  persons  being 
of  course  citizens  of  the  Helvetian  Re- 
53 
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public  ;  and  though  the  main  subject  of 
Daniel Rochat  is  the  union,  followed  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  by  the  separation, 
of  two  persons  who  are  prevented  from 
living  together  as  husband  and  wife  by  in¬ 
compatibility  of  religious  convictions,  it 
may  all  the  same  be  classed  with  M. 
Sardou’s  other  divorce  pieces.  The 
author  lets  it  be  seen  that  the  mistake 
made  by  Daniel  Rochat  can  easily  be 
remedied  in  Switzerland,  a  country 
where  divorce  is  easy  ;  whereas  it  would 
have  been  without  remedy  in  France, 
where  divorce  was  at  that  time  impos¬ 
sible.  The  case,  however,  though  an 
effective  one  for  the  dramatist — at  least 
for  such  a  dramatist  as  M.  Sardou — is 
of  too  exceptional  a  character  to  meiit 
attention  from  the  dramatic  moralist  or 
legist. 

The  practice  of  treating  subjects  of 
the  day  in  dramatic  form  is  one  which, 
from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view,  can¬ 
not  be  commended.  The  process  in¬ 
volves  almost  necessarily  forced  motives 
and  distorted  characters.  Works,  too, 
produced  on  this  system  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  of  ephemeral  in¬ 
terest.  Who,  for  instance,  now  that 
France,  like  England,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  has  a  law  of  divorce,  can 
care  for  pieces  in  which  the  interest 
turns  upon  the  iniquity  of  treating  as 
indissoluble  every  contract,  to  whatever 
painful  consequences  it  may  have  led, 
which  has  once  been  signed  in  presence 
of  Monsieur  le  Maire  ?  In  Shakespeare 
and  Moliere  so  little  are  affairs  of  the 
day  touched  upon  (without  ever  being 
made  the  subject  of  an  entire  work)  that 
a  reader  might  find  it  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  from  internal  evidence  at  what 
period  either  of  these  writers  lived.  The 
characteristic  talk  of  Les  Precieuses  is 
about  the  only  indication  in  the  case  of 
Moliere  of  the  time  to  which  the  piece 
belongs.  There  is  scarcely  a  work,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Sar¬ 
dou  (who  may  be  taken  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  comedy  writer  of  modern  France) 
which  does  not  bear  the  impress  and 
cjlor  of  the  time,  and  which  (especially 
in  the  case  of  his  later  pieces)  does  not 
in  a  very  direct  manner  reproduce  the 
incidents  or  reflect  the  ideas  of  the  life 
around  him.  If  immediate  and  striking 
success  with  a  Paris  audience  be  the 
author’s  aim,  it  must  be  admitted  that 


M.  Sardou's  method  is  more  effective 
than  that  of  his  predecessor.  Scribe, 
whose  comedies  are  masterpieces  of  in¬ 
genuity,  but  are  for  the  most  part  inde¬ 
pendent  of  place  and  time.  Many  of 
Scribe’s  pieces  have  been  quite  as  suc¬ 
cessful  in  England  as  in  France.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  any  of  Sardou’s  plays, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  “  Les 
Pattes  de  Mouche,"  one  of  his  earliest 
works,  written  at  a  time  when  Scribe 
was  still  his  model.  But  so  far  as  Paris 
at  the  present  moment  is  concerned, 
M.  Sardou  hits  the  mark,  and  hits  it 
harder  than  ever  Scribe  did. 

The  stage  in  France  would  be  used 
for  the  discussion  of  political  as  well  as 
social  questions,  did  the  censorship  per¬ 
mit  it.  Of  this  we  had  a  sign  in  M. 
Sardou’s  Rabagas,  produced  soon  after 
the  Commune,  in  various  pieces  brought 
out  during  the  revolutionary  days  of 
1848,  and  in  Les  Cosaques^  which,  after 
being  previously  rejected  by  the  censor¬ 
ship,  was  authorised  for  representation 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
war,  when,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  antag¬ 
onism  to  Russia  was  encouraged  and 
stimulated  by  the  Government.  As  a 
rule,  however,  no  performance  likely  to 
call  forth  manifestations  of  political  feel¬ 
ing,  or  to  give  oftence  to  a  friendly 
State.,  or  to  its  people,  is  allowed.  M. 
Sardou’s  L’ oncle  Sam  was  objected  to 
as  calculated  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
the  Americans  ;  and  the  authors  of  a 
little  piece  called  L' Etrangire — not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  five-act  comedy 
of  the  same  name — were  required  to 
change  it  because  (as  set  forth  in  a  docu¬ 
ment  which  figures  among  the  Papiers 
secrets  de  t Empire)  numbers  of  foreign¬ 
ers  visit  Paris  and  might  be  annoyed  at 
seeing  the  leading  character  of  the  very 
objectionable  little  piece  put  forward  as 
a  typical  lady  from  abroad  !  All  social 
questions  of  the  day  have,  however,  for 
the  last  thirty  years  been  left  freely  to 
the  dramatist  to  treat  as  he  may  think 
fit.  Or  it  may  be  that  such  questions 
have  always  been  left  to  him,  and  that 
it  is  only  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  or  so  that  he  has  thought  fit  to 
occupy  himself  with  them. 

The  true  character  of  women  who 
have  none  was  the  first  theme  to  be 
treated  controversially,  with  examples 
in  lieu  of  arguments  ;  then  the  desira- 
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biltty  of  getting  married  in  certain  cases  a  striking  exhibition  of  that  prejudice 
where  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  against  everything  Jewish,  to  which  in 
dispensed  with  ;  then,  in  due  time,  the  Germany  the  high-sounding  name  of 
rights  of  natural  children  and  their  anti-Semiticism  has  been  given.  In  a 
compromising  effect  in  connection  with  very  ingenious  succession  of  scenes  he 
mothers  proposing  to  lead  a  new  life,  shows  that  the  widow,  who  bv  reason 
The  son-in-law  question — of  such  slight  not  only  of  her  Jewish  faith,  but  also 
interest  to  Englishmen — had  meantime  of  her  low  origin,  is  deemed  by  her  hus-  _ 
sprung  up  ;  and  the  quiet,  studious  son-  band’s  relatives  unworthy  to  succeed  to  ’ 
in-law,  bullied  by  his  wife’s  mother  ;  his  nobiliary  estate,  is  an  excellent  and 
the  fashionably  extravagant  son-in-law,  charming  woman,  who  would  not  be  out 
devouring  the  substance  of  his  wife’s  of  place  even  in  the  very  highest  posi- 
father  ;  the  idle  but  well-meaning  son-  tion.  The  tribunal  before  which  the 
in-law,  misunderstood  by  every  one,  case  is  brought  takes  just  this  view  of 
were  turn  by  turn  exhibited.  Finally,  the  the  matter,  and  the  Countess  Lea  tri¬ 
divorce  question  produced  a  whole  crop  umphs.  But  the  dramatist’s  argument 
of  pieces,  serious  and  comic  ;  and  it  in  favor  of  the  Jews  is  somewhat  weak  ; 
may  be  that  the  treatment  of  this  ques-  and  he  leaves  us  to  suppose  that  if  the 
tion  by  a  succession  of  dramatists,  who  Countess  Lea  had  been  an  ill-bred,  corn- 
dwelt  on  the  misery  and  disgrace  result-  monplace  Jewess,  instead  of  a  Jewess  of 
ing  from  marriages  practically  dissolved,  great  refinement,  the  court  might  equit- 
but  legally  indissoluble,  had  some  effect  ably  have  given  judgment  against  her. 
in  hastening  the  adoption  of  M.  Na^uet’s  A  reply  to  Herr  Lindau’s  piece,  such  as 
Bill.  The  cruel  position  of  a  husband  in  France  it  would  certainly  have  elic- 
chained  to  a  disreputable  wife,  and  un-  ited,  might  easily  have  been  written, 
able  to  set  himself  free,  has  been  shown  But- in  Germany,  as  in  England  and  all 
in  one  of  M.  Sardou’s  most  effective  countries  except  France,  the  stage  has 
pieces,  which,  thirty  years  ago,  when  not  enough  hold  upon  society  to  cause 
England  also  was  without  a  divorce  law,  social  questions  to  be  often  discussed  in 
would  have  been  as  effective  in  England  stage  pieces.  In  France,  on  the  other 
as  in  France.  But  it  was  difficult  for  hand,  the  public  takes  such  an  interest 
English  audiences  to  realise  the  situa-  in  the  theatre  that  the  “  boards”  are  al- 
tion  ;  and  now  that  continued  wedlock  most  to  them  what  the  platform  is  to 
between  husbands  and  wives  who  hate  the  English  and  the  Americans, 
one  another  is  no  longer  enforced  by  The  production  of  a  whole  series  of 
law,  the  difficulty  for  French  audiences  pieces  on  one  particular  subject  of  de¬ 
may  soon  be  equally  great.  With  the  bate  implies  a  continuous  attention  on 
passing  of  M.  Naquet’s  Divorce  Bill  the  part  of  the  intelligent  public  such  as 
such  pieces  as  the  Odette  of  M.  Sardou,  no  stage  but  that  of  Paris — and  the 
the  Diane  de  Lys  of  M.  Alexandre  Paris  stage  only  in  modern  times — 
Dumas  the  younger,  and  the  Fiammina  seems  ever  to  have  enjoyed.  Until  the 
of  M.  Mario  Uchard  lost  all  significance,  end  of  the  last  century  the  French 
When  the  pressure  of  the  matrimonial  dramatist  was  poorly  paid,  and  as  dram- 
knot  has  become  quite  unbearable  it  is  atist  had  little  offered  to  him  in  the  way 
now  no  longer  necessary  either  that  the  of  distinction  beyond  the  hollow  ap- 
wife  should  retire  to  a  convent  or  that  plause  of  the  public.  It  was  not  until 
the  husband  should  be  shot.  The  diffi-  Beaumarchais  obtained  the  decree  fixing 
culty  is  solved  by  the  simpler,  though  the  remuneration  to  dramatic  authors 
less  dramatic,  means  of  a  divorce.  It  at  so  much  per  cent,  on  the  gross  re- 

is  matter  of  publicity  that  immediately  ceipts  that  writers  of  all  kinds,  and  of 

after  M.  Naquet’s  Bill  became  law  the  every  degree  of  eminence,  began  to  oc- 
author  of  La  Fiammina  took  precisely  cupy  themselves  with  the  stage  ;  and  it 
this  view  of  his  own  matrimonial  trouble,  was  not  until  all  the  best  literary  talent 
There  has  been  a  recent  instance,  too,  in  the  country  had  thus  been  attracted 

in  Germany,  of  a  subject  of  the  day —  to  the  drama  that  the  French  Academy 

this  time  a  serious  one — being  dealt  opened  its  doors  to  dramatists  as  such, 
with  by  a  dramatist.  Die  Grdfin  Lea,  Victor  Hugo  was  a  poet  first  and  a  dram- 
a  play  by  Herr  Rudolf  Lindau,  contains  atist  afterwards.  ’The  elder  Dumas  was 
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a  dramatist  first  and  a  novelist  after¬ 
wards — and  he  was  never  admitted  to 
the  Academy  at  all.  The  election  of 
Scribe,  a  dramatist,  and  virtually 
nothing  else,  was  quite  an  event.  Since 
that  time,  however,  the  entry  of  a  highly 
successful  dramatist  of  long-established 
reputation  into  the  Academy  has  come 


to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course- 
The  last  dramatist  elected  as  such  was  a 
very  admirable  farce  writer,  M.  Labiche, 
author  of  Un  Chapeau  de  Paille  (f  Italic, 
Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  Les  Petites 
Mains,  and  other  similar  pieces,  full  of 
humor,  but  without  the  least  academical 
pretensions. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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It  is  a  long  time  since  I  quoted  Bishop 
Wilson,  but  he  is  full  of  excellent  things, 
and  one  of  his  apophthegms  came  into 
my  mind  the  other  day  as  I  read  an 
angry  and  unreasonable  expostulation 
addressed  to  myself.  Bishop  Wilson’s 
apophthegm  is  this  :  Truth  provokes 
those  whom  it  does  not  convert.  “  Mir¬ 
acles,”  I  was  angrily  reproached  for  say¬ 
ing,  ”  do  not  happen,  and  more  and 
more  of  us  are  becoming  convinced  that 
they  do  not  happen  ;  nevertheless,  what 
is  really  best  and  most  valuable  in  the 
Bible  is  independent  of  miracles.  For 
the  sake  of  this  I  constantly  read  the 
Bible  myself,  and  I  advise  others  to  read 
it  also.”  One  would  have  thought  that 
at  a  time  when  the  French  newspapers 
are  attributing  all  our  failures  and  mis¬ 
fortunes  to  our  habit  of  reading  the 
Bible,  and  when  our  own  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  is  protesting  that 
the  golden  rule  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare 
for  practical  men,  the  friends  of  the  old 
religion  of  Christendom  would  have  had 
a  kindly  feeling  towards  any  one — 
whether  he  admitted  miracles  or  not — 
who  maintained  that  the  root  of  the 
matter  for  all  of  us  was  in  the  Bible,  and 
that  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  we  should 
still  cling.  But  no  ;  Truth  provokes 
those  whom  it  does  not  comber t  ;  so  angry 
are  some  good  people  at  being  told  that 
miracles  do  not  happen,  that  if  we  say 
this,  they  cannot  bear  to  have  us  using 
the  Bible  at  all,  or  recommending  the 
Bible.  Either  take  it  and  recommend 
it  with  its  miracles,  they  say,  or  else 
leave  it  alone,  and  let  its  enemies  find 
confronting  them  none  but  orthodox  de¬ 
fenders  of  it  like  ourselves  ! 

The  success  of  these  orthodox  cham¬ 
pions  is  not  commensurate  with  their 


zeal  ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  all  rebuke,  I 
find  myself,  as  a  lover  of  the  Bible,  per¬ 
petually  tempted  to  substitute  for  their 
line  of  defence  a  different  method,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  provoke  them.  Christmas 
comes  round  again,  and  brings  the  most 
beautiful  and  beloved  festival  of  the 
Christian  year.  What  is  Christmas,  and 
what  does  it  say  to  us?  Our  French 
friends  will  reply  that  Christmas  is  an 
exploded  legend,  and  says  to  us  nothing 
at  all.  The  Guardian,  on  the  other 
hand,  lays  it  down  that  Christmas  com¬ 
memorates  the  miracle  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  Incarnation  is  the 
fundamental  truth  for  Christians.  VV'hich 
is  right,  the  Guardian  or  our  French 
friends  ?  Or  are  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  them  right,  and  is  the  truth 
about  Christmas  something  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  either  of  them  imagine? 
The  inquiry  is  profitable  ;  and  I  kept 
Christmas,  this  last  winter,  by  follow¬ 
ing  it. 


Who  can  ever  lose  out  of  his  memory 
the  roll  and  march  of  those  magnificent 
words  of  prophecy,  which,  ever  since 
we  can  remember,  we  have  heard  read 
in  church  on  Christmas-day,  and  nave 
been  taught  to  regard  as  the  grand  and 
wonderful  prediction  of  ”  the  miracle  of 
the  Incarnation  ?”  “  The  Lord  him¬ 

self  shall  give  you  a  sign  :  Behold,  a 
virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son, 
and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel.  But¬ 
ter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  until  he  shall 
know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the 
good.  For  before  the  child  shall  know 
to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good, 
the  land  that  thou  abhorrest  shall  be 
forsaken  of  both  her  kings.”  We  all 
know  the  orthodox  interpretation.  Im- 
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manuel  is  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  ;  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  signifies 
the  union  of  the  divine  nature  and  ours 
in  Christ,  God  and  man  in  one  Person. 

"  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat” — the 
Christ  shall  be  very  man,  he  shall  have 
a  true  human  body,  he  shall  be  sustained, 
while  he  is  growing  up,  with  that  ordi¬ 
nary  nourishment  wherewith  human  chil¬ 
dren  are  wont  to  be  fed.  And  the  sign 
that  the  promised  birth  of  Immanuel, 
God  and  man  in  one  Person,  from  the 
womb  of  a  virgin,  shall  really  happen, 
is  this  :  the  two  kings  of  Syria  and 
Israel  who  are  now,  in  the  eighth  century 
before  Christ,  threatening  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  shall  be  overthrown,  and  their 
country  devastated.’  For  before  the 
child  shall  know” — before  this  promised 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  a  sign  to 
guarantee  it,  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Israel  shall  be  concpiered  and  over¬ 
thrown.  And  conquered  and  over¬ 
thrown  they  presently  were. 

But  then  comes  the  turn  of  criticism. 
The  study  of  history,  and  of  all  docu¬ 
ments  on  which  history  is  based,  is  dili¬ 
gently  prosecuted  ;  a  number  of  learned, 
patient,  impartial  investigators  read  and 
examine  the  prophets.  It  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  what  the  prophets  really  mean  to 
say.  It  becomes  certain  that  in  the 
famous  words  read  on  Christmas-day  the 
prophet  Isaiah  was  not  meaning  to  speak 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  born  more  than 
seven  centuries  later.  It  becomes  cer¬ 
tain  that  his  Immanuel  is  a  prince  of 
Judah  to  be  born  in  a  year  or  two’s 
time.  It  becomes  certain  that  there  is 
no  question  at  all  of  a  child  miraculously 
conceived  and  born  of  a  virgin  ;  what 
the  prophet  says  is  that  a  young  woman, 
a  damsel,  at  that  moment  unmarried, 
shall  have  time,  before  certain  things 
happen,  to  be  married  and  to  bear  a 
son,  who  shall  be  called  Immanuel. 
Tnere  is  no  question  in  the  name  Im¬ 
manuel  of  a  union  of  the  human  and 
divine  natures,  of  God  and  man  in  one 
Person.  “  God  present  with  his  people 
and  protecting  them”  is  what  the 
prophet  means  the  name  to  signify.  In 
”  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,”  there 
is  no  question  of  the  Christ’s  being  very 
man,  with  a  true  human  body.  What 
the  prophet  intends  to  say  is,  that  when 
the  prince  Immanuel,  presently  to  be 


born,  reaches  adult  age,  agriculture  shall 
have  ceased  in  the  desolated  realm  of 
Judah  ;  the  land,  overrun  by  enemies, 
shall  have  returned  to  a  wild  state,  the 
inhabitants  shall  live  on  the  produce  of 
their  herds  and  on  wild  honey.  But  be¬ 
fore  this  comes  to  pass,  before  the  visi¬ 
tation  of  God’s  wrath  upon  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Judah,  and  while  the  prince  Im¬ 
manuel  is  still  but  a  little  child,  not  as 
yet  able  to  discern  betwixt  good  and 
evil,  ’*  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the 
good,”  the  present  enemies  of  Judah, 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  shall  be 
overthrown  and  their  land  made  deso¬ 
late.  Finally,  this  overthrow  and  des¬ 
olation  are  not,  with  the  prophet,  the 
sign  and  guarantee  of  Immanuel’s  com¬ 
ing.  Immanuel  is  himself  intended  as  a 
sign  ;  all  the  rest  is  accompaniment  of 
this  sign,  not  proof  of  it. 

This,  the  true  and  sure  sense  of  those 
noble  words  of  prophecy  which  we  hear 
read  on  Christmas-day,  is  obscured  by 
slight  errors  in  the  received  translation, 
and  comes  out  clearer  when  the  errors 
are  corrected  : 

“  The  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign  : 
Behold,  the  damsel  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a 
son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel. 

“  Milk-curd  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  when  he 
shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the 
good. 

“  For  before  the  child  shall  know  to  refuse 
the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  the  land  shall  be 
forsaken,  whose  two  kings  make  thee  afraid.” 

Syria  and  Israel  shall  be  made  deso¬ 
late  in  Immanuel’s  infancy,  says  the 
prophet  ;  but  the  chastisement  and  des¬ 
olation  of  Judah  also  shall  follow  later, 
by  the  time  Immanuel  is  a  youth. 
Further  yet,  however,  Isaiah  carries  his 
prophecy  of  Immanuel  and  of  the  events 
of  his  life.  In  his  manhood,  the  prophet 
continues,  Immanuel,  the  promised  child 
of  the  royal  house  of  David,  shall  reign 
in  righteousness  over  a  restored,  far- 
spreading,  prosperous,  and  peaceful 
kingdom  of  the  chosen  people.  ”  Of 
the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace 
there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne 
of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom.” 
This  completion  of  the  prophecy,  too, 
we  hear  read  in  church  on  Christmas- 
day.  Naturally,  the  received  and  er¬ 
roneous  interpretation,  which  finds,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
prophecy  ”  the  miracle  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion,”  governs  our  understanding  of  the 
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latter  part  also.  But  in  the  latter  part, 
as  well  as  in  the  former,  the  prophet  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  in  view,  not  a  scion  of  the 
house  of  David  to  be  born  and  to  rei^rn 
seven  centuries  later,  but  a  scion  of  the 
house  of  David  to  be  born  immediately  ; 
a  scion  who  in  his  youth  should  see 
Judah  afHic'ted,  in  his  manhood  should 
reign  over  it  restored  and  triumphant. 

Well,  then,  the  “  miracle  of  the  In¬ 
carnation,”  the  preternatural  conception 
and  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  the 
Church  celebrates  at  Christmas,  and 
which  is,  says  the  Guardian,  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth  for  Christians,  gets  no  sup¬ 
port  at  all  from  the  famous  prophecy 
which  is  commonly  supposed  to  an¬ 
nounce  it.  Need  I  add  that  it  gets  no 
support  at  all  from  any  single  word  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  from  any  single 
word  in  the  letters  of  Paul,  Peter, 
James,  or  John  ?  The  miraculous 
conception  and  birth  of  Jesus  is  a 
legend,  a  lovely  and  attractive  legend, 
which  soon  formed  itself,  naturally  and 
irresistibly,  around  the  origin  of  the 
Saviour  ;  a  legend  which  by  the  end  of 
the  first  century  had  established  itself, 
and  which  passed  into  two  out  of  the 
four  Gospel  narratives  that  in  the  cen¬ 
tury  following  acquired  canonicity.  In 
the  same  way,  a  precisely  similar  legend 
formed  itself  around  the  origin  of  Plato, 
although  to  the  popular  imagination 
Plato  was  an  object  incomparably  less 
fitted  to  offer  stimulus.  The  father  of 
Plato,  said  the  Athenian  story,  was  upon 
his  marriage  warned  by  Apollo  in  a 
dream  that  his  wife,  Perictiona,  was 
about  to  bring  forth  a  babe  divinely  con¬ 
ceived,  and  that  he  was  to  live  apart 
from  her  until  the  child  had  been  born. 
Among  the  students  of  philosophy,  who 
were  Plato’s  disciples,  this  story,  al¬ 
though  authorized  by  his  family,  lan¬ 
guished  and  died.  Had  Plato  founded 
a  popular  religion  the  case  would  have 
been  very  different.  Then  the  legend 
would  have  survived  and  thriven  ;  and 
for  Plato,  too,  there  would  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  a  world-famous  “  miracle  of 
the  Incarnation”  investing  his  origin. 
But  Plato,  as  Bossuet  says,  formed 
fewer  disciples  than  Paul  formed 
churches.  It  was  these  churches,  this 
multitude,  it  was  the  popular  masses 
with  their  receptivity,  with  their  native 
tendencies  of  mind,  heart,  and  soul. 


which  made  the  future  of  the  Christian 
legend  of  the  miracle  of  the  Incarnation. 

But  because  the  story  of  the  miracle 
of  the  Incarnation  is  a  legend,  and  be¬ 
cause  two  of  the  canonical  Gospels  pro¬ 
pound  the  legend  seriously,  basing  it 
upon  an  evidently  fantastic  use  of 
the  words  of  prophecy,  and  because 
the  festival  of  Christmas  adopts  and 
consecrates  this  legend,  are  we  to  cast 
the  Gospels  aside,  and  cast  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Christmas  aside ;  or  else  to 
give  up  our  common  sense,  and  to  say 
that  things  are  not  what  they  are,  and 
that  Isaiah  really  predicted  the  preter¬ 
natural  conception  and  birth  of  Jesus  I 
Christ,  and  that  the  miracle  of  the  In- 
carnation  really  happened  as  the  Guard-  i 
ian  supposes,  and  that  Christians,  in 
commemorating  it,  commemorates  a 
solid  fact  of  history,  and  a  fact  which  is 
the  fundamental  truth  for  Christians  ? 

By  no  means.  The  solid  fact  of  history 
marked  by  Christmas  is  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  the  miraculous  circumstances  with 
which  that  birth  is  invested  and  pre¬ 
sented  are  legendary.  The  solid  fact 
in  itself,  the  birth  of  Jesus  with  its  in¬ 
exhaustible  train  of  consequences,  its 
”  unspeakable  riches,”  is  foundation 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  the 
Christmas  festival  ;  yet  even  the  legend 
and  miracle  investing  the  fact,  and  now 
almost  inseparable  from  it,  have,  more¬ 
over,  their  virtue  of  symbol. 

Symbol  is  a  dangerous  word,  and  we 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  employing 
it.  People  have  a  difficulty  in  owning 
that  a  thing  is  unhistorical,  and  often 
they  try  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by 
saying  that  the  thing  is  symbolical. 
Thus  they  think  to  save  the  credit  of 
whoever  delivered  the  thing  in  question, 
as  if  he  had  himself  intended  to  deliver 
it  as  symbolical  and  figurative,  not  as 
historical.  They  save  it,  however,  at 
the  expense  of  truth.  In  very  many 
cases,  undoubtedly,  when  this  shift  of 
symbol  is  resorted  to  for  saving  the 
credit  of  a  narrator  of  legend,  the  nar¬ 
rator  had  not  himself  the  least  notion 
that  what  he  propounded  was  figure, 
but  fully  imagined  himself  to  be  pro¬ 
pounding  historical  fact.  The  Gospel 
narrators  of  the  miracle  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  were  in  this  position  of  mind  ;  they 
did  not  in  the  least  imagine  themselves 
to  be  speaking  symbolically.  Neverthe- 
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less,  a  thing  may  have  important  value 
as  symbol,  although  its  utterer  never 
told  or  meant  it  symbolically.  Let  us 
see  how  this  is  so  with  the  Christian 
legend  of  the  Incarnation. 

In  times  and  among  minds  where  sci¬ 
ence  is  not  a  power,  and  where  the  pre¬ 
ternatural  is  daily  and  familiarly  admit¬ 
ted,  the  pureness  and  elevation  of  a 
great  teacher  strike  powerfully  the  pop¬ 
ular  imagination,  and  the  natural,  sim¬ 
ple,  reverential  explanation  of  his  su¬ 
periority  is  at  once  that  he  was  oorn 
of  a  virgin.  Such  a  legend  is  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  genuine  translation  for  the  fact  of 
his  unique  pureness.  In  his  birth,  as 
well  as  in  his  life  and  teaching,  this 
chosen  one  has  been  pure  ;  has  been 
unlike  other  men,  and  above  them. 
Signal  and  splendid  is  the  pureness  of 
Plato  ;  noble  his  serene  faith,  that  “  the 
conclusion  has  long  been  reached  that 
dissoluteness  is  to  be  condemned,  in 
that  it  brings  about  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  lower  side  in  our  nature,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  higher.”  And  this  lofty 
pureness  of  Plato  impressed  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  his  contemporaries,  and  evoked 
the  legend  of  his  having  been  born  of  a 
virgin.  Hut  Plato  was,  as  I  have  already 
said,  a  philosopher,  not  the  founder  of 
a  religion  ;  his  personality  survived,  but 
for  the  intellect  mainly,  not  the  affec¬ 
tions  and  imagination.  It  influenced 
and  affected  the  few,  not  the  many  — 
not  the  masses  which  love  and  foster 
legend.  On  the  figure  of  Jesus  also  the 
stamp  of  a  pureness  unique  and  divine 
was  seen  to  dwell.  The  remark  has 
often  been  made  that  the  pre-eminent, 
the  winning,  the  irresistible  Christian 
virtues,  were  charity  and  chastity.  Per¬ 
haps  the  chastity  was  an  even  more  win¬ 
ning  virtue  than  the  charity  ;  it  offered 
to  the  Pagan  world,  at  any  rate,  relief 
from  a  more  oppressive,  a  more  consum¬ 
ing,  a  more  intolerable  bondage.  Chief 
among  the  beatitudes  shone  this  pair  : 
Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit^  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  and.  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God ;  and  of  these  two,  the  second 
blessing  may  have  been  even  the  greater 
boon.  Jesus,  then,  the  bringer  of  this 
precious  blessing,  Jesus,  the  high  ex¬ 
emplar  and  ideal  of  pureness,  was  born 
of  a  virgin.  And  what  Jesus  brought 
was  not  a  philosophy,  but  a  religion  ; 


he  gave  not  to  the  few,  but  to  the 
masses,  to  the  very  recipients  whom  the 
tender  legend  of  his  being  born  of  the 
gracious  Virgin,  and  laid  in  the  humble 
manger,  would  suit  best  ;  who  might 
most  surely  be  trusted  to  seize  upon  it, 
not  to  let  it  go,  to  delight  in  it  and  mag¬ 
nify  it  for  ever. 

So  the  legend  of  the  miraculous  con¬ 
ception  and  birth  of  Jesus,  like  the 
legend  of  the  miraculous  conception  and 
birth  of  Plato,  is  the  popular  homage  to 
a  hi^h  ideal  of  pureness,  it  is  the  multi¬ 
tude  s  way  of  expressing  for  this  its 
reverence.  Of  such  reverence  the 
legend  is  a  genuine  symbol.  But  the 
importance  of  the  symbol  is  proportional 
to  the  scale  on  which  it  acts.  And 
even  when  it  acts  on  a  very  large  scale, 
still  its  virtue  will  depend  on  these  two 
things  further  :  the  worth  of  the  idea  to 
which  it  does  homage,  and  the  extent  to 
which  its  recipients  have  succeeded  in 
penetrating  through  the  form  of  the 
legend  to  this  idea. 

And  first,  then,  as  to  the  innate  truth 
and  worth  of  that  idea  of  pureness  to 
which  the  legend  of  the  miracle  of  the 
Incarnation  does  homage.  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God, 
says  Jesus.  God  hath  not  called  us  to  im- 
puretiess,  but  unto  holiness,  adds  his 
apostle.  Perhaps  there  is  no  doctrine 
of  Christianity  which  is  exposed  to  more 
trial  amongst  us  now,  certainly  there  is 
none  which  will  be  exposed,  so  far  as 
from  present  appearances  one  can 
judge,  to  more  trial  in  the  immediate 
future,  than  this.  Let  us  return  to 
nature,  is  a  rising  and  spreading  cry 
again  now,  as  it  was  at  the  Renascence. 
And  the  Christian  pureness  has  so  much 
which  seems  to  contradict  nature,  and 
which  is  menaced  by  the  growing  desire 
and  determination  to  return  to  nature  ! 
The  virtue  has  suffered  more  than  most 
virtues  in  the  hands  of  hypocrites  ;  and 
with  hypocrites  and  hypocrisy,  as  a 
power  in  English  life,  there  is  an  in-* 
creasing  impatience.  But  the  virtue  has 
been  mishandled,  also,  by  the  sincere  ; 
by  the  sincere,  but  who  are  at  the  same 
time  over-rigid,  formal,  sour,  narrow¬ 
minded  :  and  these,  too,  are  by  no 
means  in  the  ascendant  among  us  just 
now.  Evidently,  again,  it  has  been 
mishandled  by  many  of  the  so-called 
saints,  and  by  the  asceticism  of  the 
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Catholic  Church  ;  for  these  have  so 
managed  things,  very  often,  as  to  turn 
and  rivet  the  thoughts  upon  the  very 
matter  from  which  pureness  would  avert 
them  and  get  them  clear,  and  have  to 
that  extent  served  to  endanger  and  im¬ 
pair  the  virtue  rather  than  forward  it. 
Then,  too,  with  the  growing  sense  that 
gaiety  and  pleasure  are  legitimate  de¬ 
mands  of  nature,  that  they  add  to  life 
and  to  our  sum  of  force  instead  of,  as 
strict  people  have  been  wont  to  say,  tak¬ 
ing  from  it — with  this  growing  sense 
comes  also  the  multiplication  everywhere 
of  the  means  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  the 
spectacle  ever  more  prominent  of  them 
and  catching  the  eye  more  constantly,  an 
ever  larger  number  of  applicants  press¬ 
ing  forward  to  share  in  them.  All  this 
solicits  the  senses,  makes  them  bold, 
eager  and  stirring.  At  the  same  time  the 
force  of  old  sanctions  of  self-restraint 
diminishes  and  gives  way.  The  belief 
in  a  magnified  and  non-natural  man,  out 
of  our  sight,  but  proved  by  miracles  to 
exist  and  to  be  all-powerful,  who  by  his 
commands  has  imposed  on  us  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  self-restraint,  and  who  will 
punish  us  after  death  in  endless  fire  if 
we  disobey,  will  reward  us  in  Paradise 
if  we  submit — this  belief  is  rapidly  and 
irrecoverably  losing  its  hold  on  men’s 
minds.  If  pureness  or  any  other  virtue 
is  still  to  subsist,  it  must  subsist  nowa¬ 
days  not  by  authority  of  this  kind  en¬ 
forcing  it  in  defiance  of  nature,  but  be¬ 
cause  nature  herself  turns  out  to  be 
really  for  it. 

Mr.  Traill  has  reminded  us,  in  the  in¬ 
teresting  volume  on  Coleridge  which  he 
has  recently  published,  how  Coleridge’s 
disciple,  Mr.  Green,  devoted  the  last 
years  of  his  life  to  elaborating,  in  a  work 
entitled  “  Spiritual  Philosophy  ;  founded 
on  the  Teaching  of  the  late  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,”  the  great  Coleridgian 
position  ”  that  Christianity,  rightly  un¬ 
derstood,  is  identical  with  the  highest 
philosophy,  and  that,  apart  from  all 
question  of  historical  evidence,  the  es¬ 
sential  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
necessary  and  eternal  truths  of  reason — 
truths  which  man,  by  the  vouchsafed 
light  of  nature  and  without  aid  from 
documents  or  tradition,  may  always  and 
everywhere  discover  for  himself.  ” 
shall  not  find  this  position  established 
or  much  elucidated  in  ”  Spiritual  Phi¬ 


losophy.”  We  shall  not  find  it  estab¬ 
lished  or  much  elucidated  in  the  works 
of  Coleridge’s  immediate  disciples.  It 
was  a  position  of  extreme  novelty  to 
take  at  that  time.  Firmly  to  occupy  it, 
resolutely  to  establish  it,  required  great 
boldness  and  great  lucidity.  Coleridge’s 
position  made  demands  upon  his  dis¬ 
ciples  which  at  that  time  it  was  almost 
impossible  they  should  fulfil  ;  it  em¬ 
barrassed  them,  forced  them  into  vague¬ 
ness  and  obscurity.  The  most  eminent 
and  popular  among  them,  Mr.  Maurice, 
seems  never  quite  to  have  himself  known 
what  he  himself  meant,  and  perhaps 
never  really  quite  wished  to  know.  But 
neither  did  the  master,  as  I  have  already 
said,  establish  his  own  position  ;  there 
were  obstacles  in  his  own  character,  as 
well  as  in  his  circumstances,  in  the  time. 
Nevertheless  it  is  rightly  called  the  great 
Coleridgian  position.  It  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  Coleridge’s  thinking  and  teaching; 
it  is  true  ;  it  is  deeply  important  ;  and 
by  virtue  of  it  Coleridge  takes  rank,  so 
far  as  English  thought  is  concerned,  as 
an  initiator  and  founder.  The  ”  great 
Coleridgian  position,”  that  apart  from 
all  question  of  the  evidence  for  miracles, 
and  of  the  historical  quality  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  narratives,  the  essentid  matters  of 
Christianity  are  necessary  and  eternal 
facts  of  nature  or  truths  of  reason,  is 
henceforth  the  key  to  the  whole  defence 
of  Christianity.  When  a  Christian  vir¬ 
tue  is  presented  to  us  as  obligatory,  the 
first  thing,  therefore,  to  be  asked  is 
whether  our  need  of  it  is  a  fact  of  nature. 

Here  the  appeal  is  to  experience  and 
testimony.  His  own  experience  may  in 
the  end  be  the  surest  teacher  for  every 
man  ;  but  meanwhile,  to  confirm  or 
deny  his  instinctive  anticipations  and  to 
start  him  on  his  way,  testimony  as  to 
the  experience  of  others,  general  ex¬ 
perience,  is  of  the  most  serious  weight 
and  value.  We  have  had  the  testimony 
of  Plato  to  the  necessity  of  pureness, 
that  virtue  on  which  Christianity  lays  so 
much  stress.  Here  is  yet  another  testi¬ 
mony  out  of  the  same  Greek  world — a 
world  so  alien  to  the  world  in  which 
Christianity  arose  ;  here  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Sophocles.  ”  Oh  that  my  lot 
might  lead  me  in  the  path  of  holy  pure- 
ness  of  thought  and  deed,  the  path  which 
august  laws  ordain,  laws  which  in  the 
highest  heaven  had  their  birth  ;  .  .  .  . 
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the  power  of  God  is  mighty  in  them,  and 
groweth  not  old.”  That  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  poet  Sophocles.  Coming 
down  to  our  own  times,  we  have  again 
a  like  testimony  from  the  greatest  poet 
of  our  times,  Goethe  ;  a  testimony  the 
more  important,  because  Goethe,  like 
Sophocles,  was  in  his  own  life  what  the 
world  calls  by  no  means  a  purist.  “  May 
the  idea  of  pureness”  says  Goethe, 
”  extending  itself  even  to  the  very  mor¬ 
sel  which  I  take  into  my  mouth,  become 
ever  clearer  and  more  luminous  within 
me  !”  But  let  us  consult  the  testimony 
not  only  of  people  far  over  our  heads, 
such  as  great  poets  and  sages  ;  let  us 
have  the  testimony  of  people  living,  as 
the  common  phrase  is,  in  the  world, 

,  and  living  there  on  an  every-day  footing. 
And  let  us  choose  a  world  the  least 
favorable  to  purists  possible,  the  most 
given  to  laxity — and  where  indeed  by 
this  time  the  reign  of  the  great  goddess 
Lubricity  seems,  as  I  have  often  said, 
to  be  almost  established — the  world  of 
Paris.  Two  famous  women  of  that 
world  of  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  two  women  not  altogether  unlixe 
in  spirit,  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  and  Mme. 
de  Sevigne,  offer,  in  respect  to  the  vir¬ 
tue  with  which  we  are  now  occupied,  the 
most  striking  contrast  possible.  Both 
had,  in  the  highest  degree,  freedom  of 
spirit  and  of  speech,  boldness,  gaiety 
lucidity.  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  married  to 
a  worthless  husband,  then  a  widow, 
beautiful,  witty,  charming,  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  freedom,  easy  and  broad  in  her 
judgments,  fond  of  enjoyment,  not  seri¬ 
ously  religious  ;  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  society  where  almost  everybody 
had  a  lover,  never  took  one.  The  P'rench 
commentators  upon  this  incomparable 
woman  are  puzzled  by  this.  But  really 
the  truth  is,  that  not  from  what  is  called 
high  moral  principle,  not  from  religion, 
but  from  sheer  elementary  soundness  of 
nature  and  by  virtue  of  her  perfect 
lucidity,  she  revolted  from  the  sort  of 
life  so  common  all  round  her,  was  drawn 
towards  regularity,  felt  antipathy  to 
blemish  and  disorder.  Ninon,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  like  freedom  of  mind, 
a  like  boldness  and  breadth  in  her  judg¬ 
ments,  a  like  gaiety  and  love  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  took  a  different  turn,  and  her  ir¬ 
regular  life  was  the  talk  of  her  century. 
But  that  lucidity,  which  even  all  through 


her  irregular  life  was  her  charm,  made 
her  say  at  the  end  of  it  :  ‘‘  All  the  world 
tells  me  that  I  have  less  cause  to  speak 
ill  of  tinr.e  than  other  people.  However 
that  may  be,  could  anybody  have  pro¬ 
posed  to  me  beforehand  the  life  I  have 
had,  I  would  have  hanged  myself.” 
1  hat,  I  say,  is  the  testimony  of  the  most 
lucid  children  of  this  world,  as  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Plato,  Sophocles  and  Goethe  is 
the  testimony  of  the  loftiest  spirits,  to 
the  natural  obligation  and  necessity  of 
the  essentially  Christian  virtue  of  pure¬ 
ness.  So  when  legend  represents  the 
founder  of  Christianity  and  great  exem¬ 
plar  of  thio  virtue  as  born  of  a  virgin, 
thus  doing  homage  to  pureness,  it  does 
homage  to  what  has  natural  worth  and 
necessity. 

But  we  have  further  to  ask  to  what 
extent  the  recipients  of  the  legend 
showed  themselves  afterwards  capable, 
while  firmly  believing  the  legend  and 
delighting  in  it,  of  penetrating  to  that 
virtue  which  it  honored,  and  of  show¬ 
ing  their  sense  that  accompanying  the 
legend  went  the  glorification  of  that  vir¬ 
tue.  Here  the  Collects  of  the  Church 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
Catholic  antiquity — from  the  times  when 
all  legend  was  most  unhesitatingly  re¬ 
ceived,  most  fondly  loved,  most  de¬ 
lighted  in  for  its  own  sake — are  the  best 
testimony.  Jesus  was  manifested,  says 
one  of  the  Epiphany  Collects,  ‘‘  to  make 
us  the  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  eternal 
life,”  and  we,  having  this  hope,  are  to 
"  purify  ourselves  even  as  he  is  pure.” 
And  the  Collect  for  Christmas-day  it¬ 
self — that  very  day  on  which  the  miracle 
the  Incarnation  is  commemorated, 
on  which  we  might  expect  the 
gend’s  miraculous  side  to  be  altogether 
dominant — firmly  seizes  the  homage  to 
pureness  and  renovation  which  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  legend,  and  holds  it  stead¬ 
ily  before  us  all  Christmas-time.  ”  Al¬ 
mighty  God,”  so  the  Collect  runs,  ”  who 
hast  given  us  thy  only-begotten  Son  to 
take  our  nature  upon  him,  and  as  at  this 
time  to  be  born  of  a  pure  Virgin,  grant 
that  we  being  regenerate,  and  made  thy 
children  by  adoption  and  grace,  may 
daily  be  renewed  by  thy  Holy  Spirit.” 
The  miracle  is  amply  and  impressively 
stated,  but  the  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
work  of  regeneration  and  inward  re¬ 
newal,  whereby  we  are  to  be  made  sons 
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of  God,  like  to  that  supreme  Son  whose 
pureness  was  expressed  through  his 
being  born  of  a  pure  Virgin.  It  is  as, 
in  celebrating  at  Easter  the  miracle  of 
the  Resurrection,  the  Church,  following 
here  St.  Paul,  seizes  and  elevates  in  the 
Collect  for  Easter  Eve  that  great 
“  secret  of  Jesus”  which  underlies  the 
whole  miraculous  legend  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  and  which  only  through  materi- 
lizing  itself  in  that  legend  could  arrive 
at  the  general  heart  of  mankind. 

It  is  so  manifest  that  there  is  that  true 
and  grand  and  profound  doctrine  of  the 
necrosis,  of  ”  dying  to  re-live,”  under¬ 
lying  all  which  is  legendary  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  by  our  Gospels,  it  is  so  mani¬ 
fest  that  St.  Paul  seized  upon  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  elevated  it,  and  that  the 
Church  has  retained  it,  —  that  one  can 
find  no  difficulty,  when  the  festival  of 
Easter  is  celebrated,  in  fixing  one’s 
thoughts  upon  the  doctrine  as  a  centre, 
and  in  receiving  all  the  miraculous  story 
as  poetry  naturally  investing  this  and 
doing  homage  to  it.  And  there  is  hardly 
a  fast  or  a  festival  of  the  Christian  year 
in  which  the  underlying  truth,  the  benefi¬ 
cent  and  forwarding  idea,  clothed  with 
legend  and  miracle  because  mankind 
could  only  appropriate  it  by  materializ¬ 
ing  it  in  legend  and  miracle,  is  not  ap¬ 
parent.  Trinity  Sunday  is  an  exception, 
but  then  Trinity  Sunday  does  not  really 
deal  with  Gospel  story  and  miracle,  it 
deals  with  speculation  by  theologians  on 
the  divine  nature.  Perhaps,  consider¬ 
ing  the  results  of  their  speculation, we 
ought  now  rather  to  keep  Trinity  Sun¬ 
day  as  a  day  of  penitence  for  the  aber¬ 
rations  of  theological  dogmatists.  It  is, 
however,  in  itself  admissible  and  right 
enough  that  in  the  Christian  year  one 
day  should  be  giveri  to  considering  the 
aspects  by  which  the  human  mind  can 
in  any  degree  apprehend  God.  But 
Trinity  Sunday  is,  as  I  have  said,  an 
exception.  For  the  most  part,  in  the 
days  and  seasons  which  the  Church  ob¬ 
serves,  there  is  commemoration  of  some 
matter  declared  in  Scripture,  and  com¬ 
bined  and  clothed  more  or  less  with 
miracle.  Yet  how  near  to  us,  under  the 
accompanying  investment  of  legend, 
does  the  animating  and  fructifying  idea 
lie  ! — in  Lent,  with  the  miracle  of  the 
temptation,  the  idea  of  self-conquest 


and  self-control ;  in  Whitsuntide,  with 
the  miracle  of  the  tongues  of  fire,  the 
idea  of  the  spirit  and  of  inspiration. 

What  Christmas  primarily  commem¬ 
orates  is  the  birthday  of  Jesus — Jesus, 
the  bringer  to  the  world  of  the  new  dis¬ 
pensation  contained  in  his  method  and 
secret,  and  in  his  temper  of  epieikeia, 
or  sweet  reasonableness,  for  applying 
them.  But  the  religion  of  Christendom 
has  in  fact  made  the  prominent  thing  in 
Christmas  a  miracle,  a  legend  ;  the  mir¬ 
acle  of  the  Incarnation,  as  it  is  called, 
the  legend  of  Jesus  having  been  bom  of 
the  Virgin.  And  to  those  who  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  receive  miracle  and 
legend  as  fact,  what  Christmas,  under 
this  popularly  established  aspect  of  it, 
can  have  to  say,  what  significance  it  can 
contain,  may  at  first  seem  doubtful. 
Christmas  might  as  first  appear  to  be 
the  one  great  festival  which  is  concerned 
wholly  with  mere  miracle,  which  fixes 
our  attention  upon  a  miracle  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.  But  when  we  come  to  look 
closer,  we  find  that  even  in  the  case  of 
Christmas  the  thing  is  not  so.  That  on 
which  Christmas  even  in  its  popular 
acceptation,  fixes  our  attention,  is  that 
to  which  the  popular  instinct,  in  attrib¬ 
uting  to  Jesus  his  miraculous  Incarna¬ 
tion,  in  believing  him  born  of  a  pure 
Virgin,  did  homage — pureness.  And 
this,  to  which  the  popular  instinct  thus 
did  homage,  was  an  essential  character¬ 
istic  of  Jesus  and  an  essential  virtue  of 
Christianity,  the  obligation  of  which, 
though  apt  to  be  questioned  and  dis¬ 
credited  in  the  world,  is  at  the  same 
time  nevertheless  a  necessary  fact  of 
nature  and  eternal  truth  of  reason.  And 
fondly  as  the  Church  has  cherished  and 
displayed  the  Christmas  miracle,  this, 
the  true  significance  of  the  miraculous 
legend  for  religion,  has  never  been  un¬ 
known  to  her,  never  wholly  lost  out  of 
sight.  As  times  goes  on,  as  legend  and 
miracle  are  less  taken  seriously  as  mat¬ 
ters  of  fact,  this  worth  of  the  Christmas 
legend  as  symbol  will  more  and  more 
come  into  view.  The  legend  will  still 
be  loved,  but  as  poetry — as  poetry  en¬ 
deared  by  the  associations  of  some  two 
thousand  years  ;  religious  thought  will 
rest  upon  that  which  the  legend  sym¬ 
bolizes. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  rules 
for  conduct  and  recommendations  of 
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virtue,  presented  m  a  correct  scientific 
statement,  or  in  a  new  rhetorical  state¬ 
ment  from  which  old  errors  are  ex¬ 
cluded,  can  have  anything  like  the  effect 
on  mankind  of  old  rules  and  recommen¬ 
dations  to  which  they  have  been  long, 
accustomed,  and  with  which  their  feel¬ 
ings  and  affections  have  become  inter¬ 
twined.  Pedants  always  suppose  that 
they  can,  but  that  this  mistake  should 
be  so  commonly  made  proves  only  how 
many  of  us  have  a  mixture  of  the  pedant 
in  our  composition.  A  correct  scientific 
statement  of  rules  of  virtue  has  upon 
the  great  majority  of  mankind  simply 
no  effect  at  all.  A  new  rhetorical  state¬ 
ment  of  them,  appealing,  like  the  old 
familiar  deliverances  of  Christianity,  to 
the  heart  and  imagination,  can  have  the 
effect  which  those  deliverances  had,  only 
when  they  proceed  from  a  religious 
genius  equal  to  that  from  which  those 
proceeded.  To  state  the  requirement  is 
to  declare  the  impossibility  of  its  being 
satisfied.  The  superlative  pedantry  of 
Comte  is  shown  in  his  vainly  imagining 
that  he  could  satisfy  it  ;  the  comparative 
pedantry  of  his  disciples  is  shown  by 
the  degree  in  which  they  adopt  their 
master's  vain  imagination. 

The  really  essential  ideas  of  Christi¬ 
anity  have  a  truth,  depth,  necessity,  and 
scope,  far  beyond  anything  that  either 
the  adherents  of  popular  Christianity,  or 
its  impugners,  at  present  suppose. 
Jesus  himself,  as  I  have  remarked  else¬ 
where,  is  even  the  better  fitted  to  stand 
as  the  central  figure  of  a  religion,  be¬ 
cause  his  reporters  so  evidently  fail  to 
comprehend  him  fully  and  to  report  him 
adequately.  Being  so  evidently  great 
and  yet  so  uncomprehended,  and  being 
now  inevitably  so  to  remain  for  ever,  he 
thus  comes  to  stand  before  us  as  what 
the  philosophers  call  an  absolute.  We 
cannot  apply  to  him  the  tests  which  we 
can  apply  to  other  phenomena,  we  can¬ 
not  get  behind  him  and  above  him,  can¬ 
not  command  him.  But  even  were 
Jesus  less  of  an  absolute,  less  fitted  to 
stand  as  the  central  figure  of  a  religion, 
than  he  is,  even  were  the  constitutive 
and  essential  ideas  of  Christianity  less 
pregnant,  profound  and  far-reaching 
than  they  are,  still  the  personage  of 
Jesus,  and  the  Christian  rules  of  con¬ 
duct  and  recommendations  of  virtue, 
being  of  that  indisputable  significance 


and  worth  that  in  any  fair  view  which 
can  be  taken  of  them  they  are,  would 
have  a  value  and  a  substantiality  for  re¬ 
ligious  purposes  which  no  new  construc¬ 
tions  can  possibly  have.  No  new  con¬ 
structions  in  religion  can  now  hope  to 
found  a  common  way,  hold  aloft  a  com¬ 
mon  truth,  unite  men  in  a  common  life. 
And  yet  how  true  it  is,  in  regard  to 
mankind,  conduct  and  course,  that,  as 
the  “  Imitation”  says  so  admirably, 
”  Without  a  way  there  is  no  going,  with¬ 
out  a  truth  no  knowing,  without  a  life  no 
living.”  Sine  vid  non  itur,  sine  veritate 
non  cognoscitur.  sine  vitd  non  vivitur. 
The  way,  truth,  and  life  have  been  found 
in  Christianity,  and  will  not  now  be 
found  outside  of  it.  Instead  of  making 
vain  and  pedantic  endeavors  to  invent 
them  outside  of  it,  what  we  have  to  do 
is  to  help,  so  far  as  we  can,  towards 
their  continuing  to  be  found  inside  of  it 
by  honest  and  sane  people,  who  would 
be  glad  to  find  them  there  if  they  can 
accomplish  it  without  playing  tricks  with 
their  understanding  ;  to  help  them  to 
accomplish  this,  and  to  remove  obstacles 
out  of  the  way  of  their  doing  so. 

Far  from  having  anything  to  gain  by 
being  timid  and  reticent,  or  else  vague 
and  rhetorical  in  treating  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous  element  in  the  Bible,  he  who  would 
help  men  will  probably  now  do  most 
good  by  treating  this  element  with  entire 
unreserve.  Let  him  frankly  say,  that 
miracle  narrated  in  the  Bible  is  as 
legendary  as  miracle  narrated  anywhere 
else  and  not  more  to  be  taken  as  having 
actually  happened.  If  he  calls  it  sym¬ 
bolical,  let  him  be  careful  to  mark  that 
the  narrators  did  not  mean  it  for  sym¬ 
bol,  but  delivered  it  as  having  actually 
happened,  and  in  so  delivering  it  were 
mistaken.  Let  him  say  that  we  can  still 
use  it  as  poetry,  and  that  in  so  using  it 
we  use  it  better  than  those  who  used 
it  as  matter  of  fact  ;  but  let  him  not 
leave  in  any  uncertainty  the  point  that 
it  is  as  poetry  that  we  do  use  it.  Let  no 
difficulties  be  slurred  over  or  eluded. 
Undoubtedly  a  period  of  transition  in 
religious  belief,  such  as  the  period  in 
which  we  are  now  living,  presents  many 
grave  difficulties.  Undoubtedly  the  re¬ 
liance  on  miracles  is  not  lost  without 
some  danger  ;  but  the  thing  to  consider 
is  that  it  must  be  lost,  and  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  must  be  met,  and,  as  it  can  be. 
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counteracted.  If  men  say,  as  sdme 
men  are  likely  enough  to  say,  that  they 
altogether  give  up  Chiistian  miracles  and 
cannot  do  otherwise,  but  that  then  they 
give  up  Christian  morals  too,  the  answer 
is,  that  they  do  this  at  their  own  risk 
and  peril  ;  that  they  need  not  do  it,  that 
they  are  wrong  in  doing  h,  and  will  have 
to  rue  their  error.  But  for  my  part,  I 
prefer  at  present  to  say  this  simply  and 
barely,  not  to  give  any  rhetorical  de¬ 
velopment  to  it.  Springs  of  interest  for 
the  emotions  and  feelings  this  reality 
possesses  in  abundance,  and  hereafter 
these  springs  may  and  will  most  benefi¬ 
cially  be  used  by  the  clergy  and  teachers 
of  religion,  who  are  the  best  persons  to 
turn  them  to  account.  As  they  have 
habitually  and  powerfully  used  the 
springs  of  emotion  contained  in  the 
Christian  legend,  so  they  will  with  time 
come  to  use  the  springs  of  emotion  con¬ 
tained  in  the  reality.  But  there  has  been 
so  much  vagueness,  and  so  much  rhet¬ 
oric,  and  so  much  license  of  affirmation, 
and  so  much  treatment  of  what  cannot 
be  known  as  if  it  were  well  known,  and 
of  what  is  poetry  and  legend  as  if  it  were 
essential  solid  fact,  and  of  what  is  in¬ 
vestment  and  dress  of  the  matter  as  if  it 
were  the  heart  of  the  matter,  that  for  the 
present,  and  when  we  are  just  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  departure,  I 
prefer,  I  say,  to  put  forward  a  plain, 
strict  statement  of  the  essential  facts  and 
truths  consecrated  by  the  Christian 
legend,  and  to  confine  myself  to  doing 
this.  We  make  a  mistake  if  we  think 
that  even  those  facts  and  truths  can 
now  produce  their  full  effect  upon  men 
when  exhibited  in  such  a  naked  state¬ 
ment,  and  separately  from  the  poetry 
and  legend  with  which  they  are  com¬ 
bined,  and  to  which  men  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  for  centuries.  Nevertheless, 
the  important  thing  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  is  not  to  enlarge  upon  the  effect 
which  the  essential  facts  and  truths  gain 
from  being  still  used  in  that  combina¬ 
tion,  but  after  indicating  this  point,  and 
insisting  on  it,  to  pass  on  to  show  what 
the  essential  facts  and  truths  are. 

Therefore,  when  we  are  asked  :  What 
really  is  Christmas,  and  what  does  it 
celebrate  ?  we  answer,  the  birthday  of 
Jesus.  What  is  the  miracle  of  the  In¬ 
carnation  ?  A  homage  to  the  virtue  of 
pureness,  and  to  the  manifestation  of 


this  virtue  in  Jesus.  What  is  Lent,  and 
the  miracle  of  the  temptation  ?  A  hom¬ 
age  to  the  virtue  of  self-control  and  to 
the  manifestation  of  this  virtue  in  Jesus. 
What  does  Easter  celebrate  ?  Jesus 
victorious  over  death  by  dying.  By 
dying  how  ?  Dying  to  re-live.  To  re¬ 
live  in  Paradise,  in  another  world  ? 
No,  in  this.  What,  then,  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  .God  ?  The  ideal  society  of  the 
future.  Then  what  is  immortality  ? 
To  live  in  the  eternal  order,  which  never 
dies.  What  is  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ  ?  The  attainment  of  this  immor¬ 
tality.  Through  what  means  ?  Through 
means  of  the  method  and  the  secret  and 
the  temper  of  Jesus. 

Experience  of  the  saving  results  of 
the  method  and  secret  and  temper  of 
Jesus,  imperfectly  even  as  this  method 
and  secret  and  temper  have  been  extri¬ 
cated  and  employed  hitherto,  makes  the 
strength  of  that  wonderful  Book  in 
which,  with  an  immense  vehicle  of 
legend  and  miracle,  the  new  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  and  the  old  dispensation 
which  led  up  to  it  are  exhibited,  and 
brought  to  mankind's  knowledge  ;  makes 
the  strength  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  and  churches  which  the  Bible  has 
called  into  being.  We  may  remark  that 
what  makes  the  attraction  of  a  church 
is  always  what  is  consonant  in  it  to  the 
method  and  secret  and  temper  of  Jesus, 
and  productive,  therefore,  of  the  saving 
results  which  flow  from  these.  The  at¬ 
traction  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  unity, 
of  the  Protestant  sects,  conscience,  of 
the  Church  of  England,  abuses  reformed 
but  unity  saved.  I  speak  of  that  which, 
in  each  of  these  cases,  is  the  promise 
apparently  held  out  ;  I  do  not  say  that 
the  promise  is  made  good.  That  which 
makes  the  weakness  and  danger  of  a 
church,  again,  is  just  that  in  it  which  is 
not  consonant  to  the  line  of  Jesus. 
Thus  the  danger  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  its  obscurantism,  of  the  Protestant 
sects  their  contentiousness,  of  the 
Church  •  of  England,  its  deference  to 
station  and  property.  I  said  the  other 
day,  in  the  East-end  of  London,  that, 
ever  since  the  appearance  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged. 
The  Guardian  was  disquieted  and 
alarmed  at  my  saying  this.  I  will  urge 
nothing  in  answer,  except  that  this  def¬ 
erence  to  the  susceptibilities  of  station 
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and  property,  which  has  been  too  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  past — a  deference  so  signally  at 
variance  with  the  line  of  Jesus — is  at  the 
same  time  just  what  now  makes  the 
Church  of  England's  weakness  and  main 
danger. 

As  time  goes  on,  it  will  be  more  and 
more  manifest  that  salvation  does  really 
depend  on  consonance  to  the  line  of 
Jesus,  and  that  this  experience,  and 
nothing  miraculous  or  preternatural,  is 
what  establishes  the  truth  and  necessity 
of  Christianity.  The  experience  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  a  large  scale,  and  therefore 
slowly.  But  even  now,  and  imperfectly, 
moreover,  as  the  line  of  Jesus  has  been 
followed  hitherto,  it  can  be  seen  that 
those  nations  are  the  soundest  which 
have  the  most  seriously  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  it  and  have  most  endeavored 
to  follow  it.  Societies  are  saved  by  fol¬ 
lowing  it,  broken  up  by  not  following  it ; 
and  as  the  experience  of  this  continually 
proceeds,  the  proofs  of  Christianity  are 
continually  accumulating  and  growing 
stronger.  The  thing  goes  on  quite  in¬ 
dependently  of  our  wishes,  and  whether 
we  will  or  no.  Our  French  friends 
seem  perfectly  and  scornfully  incredu¬ 
lous  as  to  the  cogency  of  the  beatitude 
which  pronounces  blessing  on  the  pure 
in  heart  ;  they  would  not  for  a  moment 
admit  that  nations  perish  through  the 
service  of  the  great  goddess  Lubricity. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  maintain 
this  service  to  be  the  most  natural  and 
reasonable  thing  in  the  world.  Yet 
really  this  service  broke  up  the  great 
Roman  Empire  in  the  past,  and  is  cap¬ 
able,  it  will  be  found,  of  breaking  up 
any  number  of  societies. 

Or  let  us  consider  that  other  great 
beatitude  and  its  fortunes,  the  beatitude 
recommending  the  Christian  virtue  of 
charity.  “  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.’'  Many  people  do  not  even 
understand  what  it  is  which  this  beati¬ 
tude  means  to  bless  ;  they  think  it  rec¬ 
ommends  humbleness  of  spirit.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Baur,  whose  exegesis  of  texts  from 
the  Gospels  is  more  valuable  than  his 
criticism  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Gos¬ 
pels  were  composed,  has  well  pointed 
out  that  the  persons  here  blest  are 
not  those  who  are  humble-spirited,  but 
those  who  are  in  the  intention  and  bent 


of  their  spirit — in  mind,  as  we  say,  and 
not  in  profession  merely — indifferent  to 
riches.  Such  persons,  whether  they 
possess  riches  or  not,  really  regard  riches 
as  something  foreign  to  them,  something 
not  their  own,  and  are  thus,  in  the 
phrase  of  another  text  where  our  re¬ 
ceived  translation  is  misleading,  faithful 
as  regards  riches.  “  If  ye  have  not  been 
faithful  in  that  which  is  foreign  to  you, 
who  will  give  you  that  which  is  your 
own  ?”  The  fidelity  consists  in  having 
conquered  the  temptation  to  treat  that 
for  which  men  desire  riches,  private 
possession  and  personal  enjoyment,  as 
things  vital  to  us  and  to  be  desired. 
Wherever  there  is  cupidity,  there  the 
blessing  of  the  Gospel  cannot  rest.  The 
actual  poor  may  altogether  fail  to  be  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  blessing  ;  the  actual  rich 
may  be  objects  of  it  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree.  Nay,  the  surest  of  means  to  re¬ 
store  and  perpetuate  the  reign  of  the 
selfish  rich,  if  at  any  time  it  have  been 
interrupted,  is  cupidity,  envy,' and  hatred 
in  the  poor.  And  this  again  is  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  infallibility  of  the  line  of 
Jesus.  We  must  come,  both  rich  and 
poor,  to  prefer  the  common  good,  the 
interest  of  “  the  body  of  Christ  ’’ — to 
use  the  Gospel  phrase — the  body  of 
Christ  of  which  we  are  members,  to 
private  possession  and  personal  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

This  is  Christian  charity,  and  how 
rare,  how  very  rare  it  is,  we  all  know. 
In  this  practical  country  of  ours,  where 
possessing  property  and  estate  is  so 
loved,  and  losing  them  so  hated,  the 
opposition  to  it  is  almost  as  strong  as 
that  to  Christian  purity  in  France.  The 
Saturday  Rnnnv  is  in  general  respectful 
to  religion,  intelligent  and  decorous,  in 
matters  of  literary  and  scientific  criti¬ 
cism  reasonable.  But  let  it  imagine 
property  and  privilege  threatened,  and 
instantly  what  a  change  !  There  seems 
to  rise  before  one's  mind’s  eye  a  sort  of 
vision  of  an  elderly  demoniac,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  troop  of  younger  demon¬ 
iacs  of  whom  he  is  the  owner  and  guide, 
all  of  them  suddenly  foaming  at  the 
mouth  and  crying  out  horribly.  The 
attachment  to  property  and  privilege  is 
so  strong,  the  fear  of  losing  them  so  agi¬ 
tating.  But  the  line  of  Jesus  perpetu¬ 
ally  tends  to  establish  itself,  as  I  have 
said,  independently  of  our  wishes,  and 
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whether  we  will  or  no.  And  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  line  of  Jesus  is  :  “  How  hardly 
shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  !”  In  other  words  : 
“  How  hardly  shall  those  who  cling  to 
private  possessions  and  personal  enjoy¬ 
ment,  who  have  not  brought  themselves 
to  regard  property  and  riches  as  foreign 
and  indifferent  to  them,  who  have  not 
annulled  self,  and  placed  their  happiness 
in  the  common  good,  make  part  of  the 
ideal  society  of  the  future  !” 

The  legend  of  Christmas  is  a  homage 
to  the  Christian  virtue  of  pureness,  and 
Christmas,  with  its  miracle  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation,  should  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
certainty  of  this  virtue’s  final  victory, 
against  all  difficulties.  And  with  the 
victory  of  this  virtue  let  us  associate  the 
victory  of  its  great  fellow-virtue  of 
Christian  charity,  a  victory  equally  diffi¬ 
cult  but  equally  certain.  The  difficulties 
are  undeniable,  but  here  the  signs  of  the 
times  point  far  more  to  the  emergence 
and  progress  of  the  virtue  than  to  its  de¬ 
pression.  Who  cannot  see  that  the  idea 
of  the  common  good  is  acquiring 
amongst  us,  at  the  present  day,  a  force 
altogether  new  ?  that,  fo»  instance,  in 
cases  where,  in  the  framing  of  laws  and 
in  the  interpretation  of  them  by  tribu¬ 
nals,  regard  to  property  and  privilege 
used  to  be,  one  may  say,  paramount,  and 
the  idea  of  the  common  good  hardly  con¬ 
sidered  at  all,  things  are  now  tending 
quite  the  other  way  ;  the  pretensions  of 
property  and  privilege  are  severely  scru¬ 
tinized,  the  claims  of  the  common  good 
entertained  with  favor.  An  acceleration 
of  progress  in  the  spread  of  ideas  of  this 


kind,  a  decline  of  vitality  in  institutions 
where  the  opposite  ideas  were  para¬ 
mount,  marks  the  close  of  a  period. 
Jesus  announced  for  his  own  period 
such  a  close  ;  a  close  necessitated  by  the 
emergence  of  the  new,  the  decay  of  the 
old.  He  announced  it  with  the  turbid 
figures  familiar  through  prophecy  to  his 
hearers’  imagination  figures  of  stupen¬ 
dous  physical  miracle,  a  break-up  of 
nature,  God  coming  to  judgment.  But 
he  did  not  announce  under  these  figures, 
as  our  Bibles  make  him  announce,  the 
end  of  the  world ;  he  announced  “the 
end  of  the  age,"  “  the  close  of  the 
period.”  That  close  came,  as  he  had 
foretold  ;  and  a  like  “  end  of  the  age” 
is  imminent  wherever  a  certain  stage  is 
reached  in  the  conflict  between  the  line 
of  Jesus  and  the  facts  of  the  period 
through  which  it  takes  its  passage. 
Sometimes  we  may  almost  be  inclined  to 
augur  that  from  some  such  “  end  of  the 
age”  we  ourselves  are  not  far  now  ;  that 
through  dissolution — dissolution  peace¬ 
ful  if  we  have  virtue  enough,  violent  if 
we  are  vicious,  but  still  dissolution — we 
and  our  own  age  have  to  pass,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  eternal  law  which  makes  dis¬ 
solution  the  condition  of  renovation. 
The  price  demanded,  by  the  inexorable 
conditions  on  which  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  offered,  for  the  mistakes  of  our  past, 
for  the  attainment  of  our  future,  this 
price  may  perhaps  be  required  sooner 
than  we  suppose,  required  even  of  us 
ourselves  who  are  living  now  ;  “  verily 
I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  required  0/ 
this  generation.  — Contemporary  Rei'iew. 
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War  is,  of  course,  economically, 
purely  destructive.  The  men  employed 
produce  nothing  ;  the  engines  prepared 
are  useless,  except  for  killing ;  the 
money  expended  is  most  of  it  consumed 
on  objects  which  can  yield  no  direct  re¬ 
turn.  Enormous  quantities  of  food  are 
wasted  in  transport,  domestic  animals 
are  used-up  in  unproductive  labor,  and 
the  men  slain  are  necessarily  among  the 
strongest  in  the  nation.  Nevertheless, 
the  economic  loss  of  war  is  often  not  felt 
for  a  time  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in 


the  war  supposed  to  be  coming  with 
Russia  this  will  be  the  case  to  an  unusual 
degree.  Almost  all  the  possessing 
classes,  to  begin  with,  will  at  first  feel  as 
if  the  war  had  made  them  less  poor. 
Those  of  them  who  are  lucky  enough 
always  to  save,  find  all  investments 
cheaper,  which  is  to  them  as  if  their 
money  had  directly  increased  in  power. 
Only  six  weeks  ago  you  could  not  buy  a 
solid  security  to  pay  quite  four  per  cent., 
and  to-day  there  are  twenty  to  choose 
among.  The  possessing  classes  have 
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been  suffering  from  the  fall  in  prices, 
and  the  fall  in  prices  will  cease.  Al¬ 
ready  the  owners  of  land  are  relieved  of 
apprehensioil  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat  which  may  be  taken  as  equivalent 
in  effect  to  a  five-shilling  protective 
duty  ;  and  the  farmers,  possibly  misled 
by  the  tradition  of  former  wars,  look 
forward  to  a  rise  of  at  least  double 
that.  As  the  American  supply  will  not 
be  affected,  and  the  Indian  supply  will 
be  as  good  as  ever,  and  every  rise  in 
price  draws  new  supplies,  they  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  disappointed  ;  but  imagination 
is  a  factor  in  trade,  as  in  all  other  things 
governed  by  human  minds,  and  the 
prices  of  things  to  eat  will  undoubtedly 
stiffen.  The  mere  increase  in  the  cost 
of  sea-carriage  will  secure  that  ;  and  this 
increase  will  be  considerable,  for  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  war  draws  heavily  on  the 
surplus  shipping  for  transport ;  and 
while  freight  rises,  so  also  do  rates  of 
insurance  and  competent  seamen’s 
wages.  Large  as  the  seafaring  class  is, 
the  demand  made  on  it  in  war-time  by 
a  great  Power  sensibly  diminishes  it,  and 
so  increases  the  value  of  the  remaining 
seamen.  All  sea-borne  goods  must  rise 
perceptibly  in  price,  and  so,  though  the 
reason  is  not  so  apparent,  do  all  metals  ; 
and  owing  to  the  law  which  tends  to 
equalise  all  profits,  so  in  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  do  all  other  vendible  things. 
The  phenomenon  called  by  housewives 
“  dearness”  appears  at  once  ;  and  as 
the  possessing  and  trading  classes,  dis¬ 
tributors  excepted,  fret  under  cheapness, 
this  is  for  the  time  a  satisfaction  to 
them.  Landlords,  shipowners,  planters 
abroad,  farmers  at  home,  mineowners, 
and  manufacturers  with  large  stocks, 
classes  which  greatly  influence  opinion, 
deem  themselves  to  be,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  are,  decidedly  better-off.  Nor 
are  the  distributing  classes  at  first  in¬ 
jured.  Much  of  the  enormous  expendi¬ 
ture  of  war  goes  into  their  pockets  ;  war 
•  is  recognised  as  full  excuse  for  heavier 
prices  ;  and  the  demand  from  the  well- 
to-do  which  so  often  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  profit  and  loss  increases 
rather  than  diminishes.  The  currency, 
too,  tends  to  become  inflated  by  the 
issue  of  Government  paper,  not  in  the 
form  of  bank-notes,  but  of  obligations 
of  all  kinds,  signed  by  a  firm— the  Gov¬ 
ernment-— known  to  be  solvent,  and 


passing  in  large  transactions  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  inflation  always  produces 
the  appearance  of  prosperity.  The  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  expense,  again,  based  on 
borrowed  money,— that  is,  practically, 
on  future  earnings, — swells  the  volume 
of  available  money  in  circulation,  and 
enlarges,  sometimes  enormously,  the 
profits  of  certain  men,  c.^.,  army  con¬ 
tractors,  who  immediately  spend  on  their 
own  objects  till  the  veins  of  the  com¬ 
munity  seem  full  of  blood.  Even  wages 
rise,  and  especially  the  wages  of  the 
poorest  class,  the  half-skilled  laborers. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  this  is  not  the 
case  ;  but  the  truth  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  withdrawal  of  laborers  from 
production  caused  by  war,  falling  as  it 
does,  not  on  the  whole  people,  but  on  a 
limited  section  of  them,  —namely,  those 
who  are  at  once  poor,  specially  able- 
bodied,  and  under  thirty-five, — greatly 
diminishes  the  total  supply,  and  at  once 
raises  wages.  This  is  thoroughly  recog¬ 
nised  on  the  Continent,  where  mobilisa¬ 
tion  affects  such  a  huge  mass  of  men, 
and  even  in  England  the  numbers  taken 
away  are  very  serious.  In  a  war  of  two 
years  at  least  ioo,coo  men  will  require 
to  be  replaced,  another  100,000  will  be 
hired  for  garrison  duty  of  all  kinds,  and 
a  further  contingent  of  unknown  num¬ 
bers  will  be  employed  in  dockyards, 
transport  services,  and  the  endless  forms 
of  hard  labor  necessary  to  send  armies 
to  the  field.  If  we  remember  that  the 
half-skilled  laborers  are  only  a  division 
of  the  people,  and  that  agricultural  la¬ 
borers,  in  particular,  upon  whom  much 
of  the  pressure  falls,  are  only  600,000, 
we  shall  see  that  war  seriously  reduces 
the  available  supply  of  hands,  and  so 
sends  up  one  class  of  wages.  In  truth, 
in  the  beginning  of  a  war  in  a  country 
not  liable  to  invasion,  and  not  harassed 
from  the  first  by  financial  distress,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  class — unless  it  be 
soldiers’  wives — suffers  economically 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  does  not 
rather  feel  as  if  it  were  prospering. 
Something  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  imagi¬ 
nary,  and  due  to  the  bustle  and  interest 
created  by  war,  and  the  sense  it  causes 
of  a  necessity  for  harder  work  ;  but 
most  of  it  has  a  true  economic  source. 
The  expenditure  is  greater,  the  compe¬ 
tition  is  less,  and  one  new  career,  rapidly 
consuming  men,  has  been  opened  to  the 
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discontented.  There  is  more  room  for 
those  who  are  not  engaged,  and  more  to 
get,  and  they  therefore  feel  well-off.  So 
strong  is  this  impression,  that  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  well-off  classes  govern — 
as  was  the  case  in  England's  war  with 
Napoleon — war  is  often  protracted  by 
their  reluctance  to  lose  the  advantages 
which  they  think,  often  with  reason, 
they  are  enjoying,  though  at  the  expense 
of  the  whole  community. 

It  is  by  degrees  that  the  economic 
effect  of  war  comes  to  be  felt,  through 
the  agency,  usually,  of  taxation.  No 
nation  can  throw  away  perhaps  two 
years’  revenue  in  one  on  unproductive 
effort  without  becoming  gradually 
poorer, — that  is,  without  having  less  to 
spend  in  giving  good  wages  to  great 
multitudes  of  men.  Suppose  a  war  to 
cost  fifty  millions  a  year — and  the 
American  war  cost  £120,000,000 — 
though  much  of  that  is  spent  in  wages, 
the  whole  is  loss,  for  even  the  wages  are 
paid,  from  the  economic  point  of  view, 
for  doing  nothing.  In  the  best  case, 
that  of  a  country  which  is  annually 
heaping-up  a  reserve  in  the  shape  of 
savings,  this  reserve  must  be  diminished 
to  an  appreciable  degree ;  and  the 
effect,  pro  tanto,  is  as  if  the  community 
were  making  less  profit,  or  were  frac¬ 
tionally  less  industrious,  or  were  more 
addicted  to  consumable  luxuries  like  to¬ 
bacco  or  wine.  If  the  process  continues 
long,  or  the  war  is  excessively  expen¬ 
sive,  all  saving-power  is  consumed,  and 
the  community  sinks  gradually  to  the 
position  of  a  man  who  is  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  making  nothing  to 
provide  against  the  future.  The  proc¬ 
ess,  of  course,  may  be  slow  ;  it  may 
be  retarded,  as  in  England  in  the  Great 
War,  by  the  sudden  rise  of  new  and 
profitable  industries,  and  it  may  be  dim¬ 
inished  in  its  effect  by  thrift ;  but  it  is 
inevitable.  No  nation  could  expend  a 
second  year’s  revenue  on  war  continu¬ 
ously  for  a  century  without  being  beg¬ 
gared  ;  and  each  separate  year  must  of 
necessity  involve  some  approach  towards 
beggary.  Borrowing  distributes  the  loss 
over  future  years  ;  but  it  does  not  dim¬ 
inish  the  loss  itself,  which  is  positive, 
and  not  to  be  diminished  by  any  finan¬ 
cial  arrangement.  Borrowing  involves 
taxation,  and  the  effect  of  taxation  in 
the  gross  is  to  impoverish.  It  is  often 


said,  for  instance,  that  England  could 
borrow  a  hundred  millions,  and  then 
pay  for  it  by  a  twopenny  tax  on  sugar  ; 
and  that,  as  a  financial  statement,  is 
correct.  But  then  this  also  is  correct, 
that  the  three  and  a  half  millions  a  year 
raised  to  pay  for  a  loan  of  that  amount 
expended  in  a  past  war,  means  a  loss 
equivalent  to  an  obligation  to  keep  100, 
000  unskilled  laborers  at  £35  a  year  each 
in  idleness  for  ever.  An  unskilled 
laborer  does  not  earn  more  than  that  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  is  one  expression  of 
what  the  community  gives  away  through 
such  a  tax,  without  real  benefit  to  its 
producing-power.  It  is  true  that  three 
and  a  half  millions  is  not  an  amount 
sufficient  to  hurt  England  ;  but  it  is  a 
fresh  burden  on  England,  and  it  begins 
to  fall  just  when  it  is  hardest,  that  is, 
when  war  expenditure  and  consequent 
borrowing  ceases.  It  is  on  the  top  of 
the  loss  of  the  great  customer  who  has 
been  throwing  away,  say,  £100,000,000  a 
year,  that  the  new  taxation  comes,  and 
is,  therefore,  often  so  cruelly  felt.  We 
have  been  told,  on  high  financial  author¬ 
ity— that  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Wilson 
— that  after  Waterloo,  when  the  era  of 
war  ended,  and  the  war  expenditure 
ceased,  the  people  found  that  just  when 
their  mighty  customer,  the  Government, 
ceased  to  buy  everything,  and  prices 
suddenly  sank,  ever)  body  was  paying 
seven-and-sixpence  in  the  pound  of  his 
earnings  to  the  State.  The  reaction  was 
terrible  ;  every  man  felt  nearly  ruined, 
and  for  at  least  four  years  a  spirit  of 
economic  dishonesty  spread  among  the 
people,  till  the  ominous  words,  “  the 
sponge,”  began  to  be  uttered  aloud.  As 
it  happened,  the  distress  did  not  matter. 
An  enormous  development  of  industry, 
the  result  of  new  inventions  and  me¬ 
chanical  appliances,  rapidly  made  Eng¬ 
land  rich  again  ;  and,  followed  as  it  was 
by  a  new  system  of  communication,  re¬ 
built  the  national  fortune  ;  but  the  eco¬ 
nomic  danger  for  a  few  years  was  terri-  ■ 
ble.  Nothing  like  that  is  likely  to  occur 
again  ;  but  still,  a  great  war  will  touch 
every  household  with  its  consequences 
before  it  is  done.  A  shilling  income- 
tax  will  be  felt  even  by  the  rich,  and 
will  directly  deplete  the  reservoir  out  of 
which  those  who  provide  the  comforts 
of  life  are  paid.  Duties  on  edible  lux¬ 
uries  or  necessaries  will  be  felt  by  the 
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poor  in  proporlidn  to  their  poverty,  and 
this  the  more  because  they  will  come  on 
the  back  of  the  general  “  dearness,” 
especially  of  eatables,  which  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  consequence  of  war.  When  the 
war  stops,  therefore,  there  will  be  dis¬ 
tress,  great  or  little,  in  proportion  to  the 
expenditure  ;  but,  great  or  little,  equally 
inevitable,  not  to  be  kept-off  by  any 
financial  arrangement.  It  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  short,  of  course,  or  even  innocu¬ 
ous,  by  other  causes,  such  as  a  sudden 
discovery  of  a  new  and  cheaper  motor 
which,  by  reducing  the  energy  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  producing  a  result,  positively 


adds  to  the  national  force,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  national  producing-power, 
or  by  the  opening-up  of  new  channels 
of  industry  ;  but,  apart  from  these,  there 
is  no  avoiding  the  economic  consequence 
of  war.  War  is  waste  ;  the  nation  pays 
for  the  waste  by  taxation,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  every  individual  in  the  nation 
must,  pro  tanto,  suffer.  The  particular 
war  may  be  right,  or  unavoidable,  or 
purely  self-defensive,  but  one  of  its 
consequences  must  be  this  ;  and  it  is 
never  wise  to  conceal  what  inevitably 
must  happen. — Spectator. 


A  MASTER  IN  ISLAM  ON  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 
Interview  with  Sheikh  Djamal-ud-din  Ai.-Husseiny  .\l-Afghany. 


Various  references  have  been  made 
of  late  to  a  mysterious  sheikh  who  from 
his  lodgings  in  Paris  is  believed  to  hold 
the  strings  of  the  Nationalist  movement 
in  Egypt  and  the  religious  revolt  in  the 
Soudan.  We  have  received  the  following 
account  of  this  interesting  personage 
from  a  correspondent  who  called  on  him 
the  other  day  in  Paris  : — 

Sheikh  I)jamal-ud-din  Al-Hfisseiny, 
for  such  is  his  full  name  and  title,  was 
born  in  Cabul  in  the  year  1837,  of  a 
noble  and  renowned  family  in  Afghanis¬ 
tan  called  the  Seiyidists  de  Connoire 
(descendant  of  the  prophet  Mahoinmed). 
He  began  the  study  of  Arabic  when 
eight  years  old,  and  afterwards  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  Mahom- 
medan  theology  and  philosophy.  When 
the  Mutiny  broke  out  in  India  he  left 
Cabul  and  w'ent  to  that  country,  travel¬ 
ling  through  all  parts  of  India,  after 
which  he  visited  Mecca,  returning  to 
Afghanistan  by  Baghdad  and  Persia. 
Sheikh  Djamal-ud-din  joined  .Abd-ur- 
rahman  Khan,  the  present  ruler  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  when  civil  war  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Sher  Ali  Khan.  Abd- 
ur-rahman  having  been  defeated  by 
Sher  Ali,  Sheikh  Djamal-ud-din  fled  to 
Constantinople,  and  at  this  place  he  was 
courted  by  the  leading  savants  and 
learned  men  of  that  city,  his  literary 
fame  already  having  attained  consider¬ 
able  renown  throughout  the  East.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Constantinople  he 
New  Ssrus.— Vol.  XLL,  No.  6 


was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of 
the  Court  of  Public  Instruction.  While 
at  Constantinople  his  spirit  blazed  into 
fury  at  the  spectacle  of  the  bad  and 
corrupt  administration  of  the  Turks. 
He  delivered  lectures  and  wrote  against 
it  in  vehement  terms,  which  resulted  in 
his  expulsion  from  Turkey  in  the  year 
1871.  He  thereupon  went  to  Egypt, 
where  he  had  long  been  famous  for  his 
remarkable  knowledge  of  Arabic,  Is¬ 
lamic  law,  and  all  branches  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  Hence  many  of  the  best  men  in 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan  flocked  around 
him,  and  he  had  several  pupils  whom  he 
instructed  in  all  branches  of  Oriental 
learning.  Amongst  these  pupils  of  his 
by  far  the  most  notable  was  Mahammed 
Ahmad,  the  Mahdi.  At  Cairo  he  at¬ 
tacked  Ismail  Pasha,  denouncing  him  as 
the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Egypt.  In  short 
he  was  one  of  the  principal  instruments 
that  caused  Ismail’s  downfall.  When 
the  present  Khedive  came  to  the  throne 
he  likewise  preached  in  public  assem¬ 
blies  against  him  as  the  agent  of  foreign 
intervention,  and  consequently  in  1880 
he  was  exiled  from  Egypt.  All  his  pos¬ 
sessions,  such  as  his  library  and  papers, 
were  seized  at  Tewfik’s  command  by  the 
Egyptian  Government.  From  Egypt  he 
again  visited  India,  remaining  there  three 
years,  and  then  two  years  ago  he  came 
over  to  Paris,  in  which  city  he  still  re¬ 
sides. 

His  abode  is  a  modest  hotel  near  the 
54 
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Boulevards,  where  he  has  apartments 
modestly  furnished.  In  his  habits  Sheikh 
Djamal-ud-din  is  very  regular.  Rising 
early  in  the  morning,  he  enters  his  sit¬ 
ting  room,  and  peruses  the  newspapers, 
smoking  his  Turkish  tobacco  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  pipe.  Close  by  him  he  generally 
keeps  his  Koran,  and  several  Arabic, 
Persian,  Turkish  books  and  pamphlets 
are  scattered  about  his  room,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  the  leading  French  and 
English  newspapers.  Here  we  may 
mention  that  he  published  for  a  time 
an  Arabic  paper  called  Al-Urwat-ul- 
Wuthka,  Le  Lien  Indissoluble,  which  had 
an  enormous  circulation  in  the  East. 
Sheikh  Djamal-ud-din  has  a  majestic  and 
commanding  presence  (as  may  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  portrait,  and  a 
face  of  remarkable  intelligence.  He 
keeps  his  head  uncovered  indoors,  con¬ 
trary  to  Oriental  custom.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  papers  that 
Sheikh  Djamal-ud-din  has  had  and  has 
a  sort  of  communication  with  the 
Mahdi.  He  describes  him  to  be  a  very 
intelligent  person,  well  versed  in  Mos¬ 
lem  theology  and  history.  In  stature  he 
is  of  moderate  size,  rather  thin,  but 
muscular  and  wiry.  He  grows  a  small 
beard,  and  his  color  is  bronze  but  by  no 
means  black,  and  he  possesses  a  sedate, 
pious  look.  In  his  early  age  the  Mahdi 
w’as  remarkable  for  great  religious  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  was  always  very  abstemious 
and  kindly  disposed  to  the  weak  and 
poor.  Before  he  acquired  his  present 
position  as  Mahdi  he  believed  that  he 
felt  some  sort  of  inspiration,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  now  believes  himself  to  be  the 
Mahdi  expected  by  all  Islam,  nor,  in 
his  old  master’s  opinion,  does  he  do  this 
as  a  mere  political  pretext. 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the 
notes  of  the  interview  between  our  rep¬ 
resentative  and  the  Sheikh  : — 

What  does  the  word  Mahdi  convey  to 
Mahommedans  ;  in  what  position  does 
it  place  them,  and  what  is  the  effect 
produced  on  them  ?  —  Mahommedans 
believe,  according  to  Islamic  tradition, 
that  at  the  end  of  time  there  will  appear 
a  Mahdi,  who  will  be  recognized  by 
certain  indications,  and  his  mission  is  to 
exalt  Islam  throughout  the  world.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  Mahdi’s  mission  is  one  of 
great  im|X)rtance,  and  its  effect  on  Ma¬ 
hommedans  is  very  great.  He  who 


studies  the  history  of  Islam  will  find  that 
many  Moslem  empires  were  formed 
through  a  Mahdi's  mission. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  present  Mahdi  to 
be  successful  in  his  enterprise  and  to  be 
followed  by  all  or  a  large  portion  of  the 
Mahommedans  ? — This  matter  is  but  like 
all  others  of  the  sort,  and  considering 
the  present  bad  condition  of  the  Mos¬ 
lems,  should  the  Mahdi  gain  two  or 
three  more  successes,  he  would  certainly 
be  followed  by  nearly  all  the  Mahoin- 
medans. 

Do  you  think  it  possible  to  crush  his 
influence  ? — Yes,  if  they  do  not  fight 
him  in  his  own  country,  thus  forcing 
him,  so  to  speak,  to  fight  and  defend  it  : 
and  also  if  they  leave  the  defence  of 
other  countries  to  the  Mahommedans 
themselves.  The  best  method  of  crush¬ 
ing  a  religious  rising,  to  my  mind,  is  to 
allow  co-religionists  to  do  it. 

.\s  the  Sheikh  is  not  merely  the  tutor 
of  the  Mahdi,  but  also  a  Cabulee  savant 
and  old  partisan  of  Abd-ur-rahman,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  Afghan  ques¬ 
tion. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Russian 
advance  ? — This  is  a  matter  of  great 
complication,  requiring  for  its  solution 
the  greatest  consideration,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  on  the  one  hand  a  war 
between  two  such  great  Powers  as  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia  must,  besides  the  enor¬ 
mous  loss  of  life,  cause  great  losses  to  all 
the  world,  and  cause  great  future  compli¬ 
cations.  Further,  it  would  not  enckin  a 
short  time.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
Russia  come  to  amicable  terms  at  pres¬ 
ent  with  England  through  the  mediation 
of  Germany,  or  by  the  means  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  present  British 
Cabinet  and  that  of  Russia,  the  result 
would  be  more  disadvantageous  to  Eng¬ 
land,  inasmuch  as  the  Russian  policy 
and  intentions  respecting  their  advance 
in  India  cannot  be  doubted  or  misunder¬ 
stood  by  politicians.  Therefore,  should 
an  amicable  arrangement  and  under¬ 
standing  be  arrived  at  at  present,  Russia 
will  have  more  time  and  be  better  able  to 
arrange  her  affairs  and  complete  her 
preparations.  They  could  cause  a  rail¬ 
way  to  be  made  from  Exeus  to  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Afghanistan.  Further,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  remove  any  ill-feel¬ 
ing  that  may  exist  between  them  and  the 
tribes  of  Turcomans,  and  try  to  gain  the 
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friendship  of  the  tribes  of  Djamshide 
and  Hflzarah,  who  are  situated  near 
Herat,  as  well  as  the  Uzbaks,  who  dwell 
in  Balkh,  who  are  all  different  in  race, 
particularly  the  Hdzarah,  who  differ  in 
religion,  they  being  Shihists.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  for  Russia  to  gain  these 
tribes,  as  they  are  not  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  the  Afghans,  After  this 
Russia  would  try  and  gain  the  Afghans 
to  their  side  by  promising  them  the  I’un- 
jaub.  Russian  promises  would  have 
greater  effect  than  all  the  means  England 
can  bring  to  bear,  inasmuch  as  Russian 
character  is  more  akin  to  the  Oriental 
than  any  other.  Further,  the  Russians 
would  by  intrigue  try  to  incite  Indian 
hostility  towards  English,  promising 
,them  self-government  should  Russia  suc¬ 
ceed. 

All  this,  however,  requires  time,  so 
that  if  Russia  should  hurry  herself  into 
war  at  present  she  would  be  acting 
against  her  interests,  which  would  show 
the  greatest  ignorance  ;  but  I  do  not 
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think  she  would  be  so  foolish  seeing 
what  she  would  risk  in  a  war  just  now. 
In  short,  unless  Russia  retreats  back  to 
the  Caspian  Sea  leaving  Turcoman  atul 
Buckharah,  there  cannot  be  perfect 
safety  for  England  in  India.  Although 
the  retreat  of  Russia  so  far  is  difficult, 
yet  in  the  future  it  would  be  more  so. 
It  is,  however,  possible,  and  this  by 
weakening  her  power  in  Europe  ;  or  by 
England  uniting  with  the  Afghans,  Per¬ 
sia,  and  'Turkey,  and  forcing  Russia  to 
withdraw  as  above  stated  ;  and  for  Eng¬ 
land  to  withdraw  from  the  Soudan  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  Mahommedans  to  arrange  their 
internal  affairs.  Egypt  can  undoubt¬ 
edly  improve  herself  and  repair,  slowly 
but  surely,  the  damages  done.  This, 
however,  I  fear  the  present  Government 
will  not  do,  inasmuch  as  they  slight  the 
Mahommedans,  and  that  Russia  will 
supersede  them  in  the  matter  and  in 
gaining  Moslem  sympathy,  time  will 
show  and  prove. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


LITERARY 

Russia  Under  the  Tzars.  By  Siepniak. 

Rendered  into  English  by  William  Westall. 

New  York  ;  Charles  Stribner  s  Sons. 

This  is  the  second  contribution  of  the  author 
to  an  understanding  of  the  social  and  political 
conditions  which  make  the  Russia  of  to-day 
the  reproach  and  horror  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  a  successful  attempt  to  throw 
light  on  the  true  relations  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  known  to  us  as  Nihilism  to  those 
conditions.  The  first  book,  “  Underground 
Russia,”  was  a  comparatively  slight  work, 
treating  the  salient  facts  of  Russian  bureauoc- 
racy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dramatic 
story-teller,  and  assuming  that  the  world  was 
fully  acquainted  with  the  national  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  dreadful  outcrop  of  repeated 
assassination  as  the  logical  and  necessary  out¬ 
come.  In  the  present  work  Stepniak  surveys 
the  field  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  historian  and  essayist,  and  reviews 
elaborately  all  of  the  antecedent  conditions 
and  the  present  complexity  of  evils,  which 
have  laid  such  cruel  responsibilities  on  the 
would-be  reformer.  Allowing  for  that  margin 
of  exaggeration  and  warmth  of  coloring  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  attitude  of  the  enthu¬ 
siast,  it  remains  clear  that  the  author  has 
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framed  an  overwhelming  indictment  against 
the  Government  of  Russia,  as  a  blot  on  mod¬ 
ern  civilization  so  black  and  evil,  as  to  justify 
the  abhorrence  of  all  who  have  a  just  regard  fur 
the  rights  of  man.  Even  the  most  austeie 
moralist  is  tempted  to  admit,  in  view  of  such 
facts,  that  there  may  arise  conditions  where 
"  killing  is  no  murder.”  Stepniak  has  written 
much  in  the  English  newspapers  and  reviews 
on  the  real  causes  of  Russian  Nihilism,  and 
the  woful  facts  of  imperialism  and  bureauoc- 
racy,  which  have  called  forth  such  a  drastic 
and  bloody  remedy,  if  that  can  be  called  a 
remedy  which  is  still  vainly  struggling  with  the 
accumulated  weight  of  centuries  of  govern¬ 
mental  crime.  In  the  book  under  notice  he 
sums  up  in  a  consecutive  whole  what  he  had 
previously  stated  in  fragments^ 

Beginning  with  the  old  Russia,  which  ante¬ 
dated  the  founding  of  the  present  Romanoff 
dynasty,  under  which  all  the  previous  ele¬ 
ments  and  tendencies  toward  misgovernment 
have  become  crystallized,  he  states  some  very 
remarkable  facts  in  the  political  history  of  his 
native  land  which  are  nut  known  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.  One  of  the  sources  of  discourage¬ 
ment  to  the  observer  of  Russian  affairs  has 
been  the  dread  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
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traditions  and  training  of  the  people  to  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  a  more  just  and  liberal 
form  of  government  and  an  establishment  of 
social  order,  once  revolution  had  wrought  its 
work  in  overthrowing  the  present  imperialism. 
Stepniak  dissipates  this  notion  very  effectively, 
and  throws  a  new  light  on  the  elements  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  problem.  Previous  to  the  time  of 
Ruric,  the  various  principalities  now  making 
up  Imperial  Russia  were  governed  on  a  demo¬ 
cratic  principle  even  more  complete  than  that 
which  inspired  the  republics  of  Italy  in  their 
brightest  days.  The  people  of  each  literally 
determined  their  own  laws  and  alliances  by 
open  council,  in  which  the  utmost  freedom  of 
debate  occurred  and  the  meanest  citizen  had  a 
voice.  True,  princes  were  at  the  head  of  these 
governments,  but  they  were  purely  electoral, 
and  were  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
people  that  they  could  be  dislodged  at  any 
time.  They  were  merely  military  chiefs,  with 
no  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws  and  with 
no  fixed  time  of  holding  position,  merely  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  people  with  vastly  less  power  and 
responsibility  than  are  possessed  by  any  one 
of  the  higher  officials  who  rule  under  a  repre¬ 
sentative  system.  These  democracies,  though 
turbulent,  disorderly,  and  quarrelsome,  served 
effectively  for  several  centuries  as  the  medium 
for  the  promotion  of  a  high  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity  ;  and  several  of  them,  notably  that  of 
great  Novgorod,  became  leading  commercial 
marts  of  Europe.  The  tradition  is  still  faintly 
preserved  in  the  grand  annual  fair,  to  which 
traders  flock  from  all  quarters  of  the  East. 
Internal  wars  and  the  tremendous  pressure  of 
the  Tartar  hordes  which  afterward  overran 
Russia  in  large  part,  tended  to  consolidate  these 
democracies  under  one  ruler.  It  would  be 
beyond  our  purpose  to  trace  even  in  outline 
the  steps  by  which  the  haughty  autocracy  of 
Tzardom  was  finally  fastened  on  the  country, 
but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  the  mir,  or  sys¬ 
tem  of  village  communes,  which  exists  side  by 
side  with  imperialism  in  Russia,  we  have  to¬ 
day  a  survival  in  an  humble  form  of  the  old 
Sclav  democracies.  Stepniak  finds  in  this  a 
hopeful  basis  for  building  up  free  and  success¬ 
ful  government,  when  revolution  shall  have 
thrown  off  the  incubus  of  the  Romanoffs  and 
the  bureaucratic  system,  of  which  this  dynasty 
is  both  the  creator  and  the  slave. 

The  picture  which  the  author  gives  of  life  in 
Russia  conld  hardly  be  painted  in  darker  col¬ 
ors.  No  man’s  house  is  safe  from  domiciliary 
visits,  and  the  least  word  of  indignation  or 
protest  is  likely  to  cause  one  to  be  thrown  into 


a  prison  to  rot,  or  to  be  exiled  for  life  to  the 
mines  of  Siberia.  Even  if  found  guiltless  in 
court  he  may  be  sent  into  exile  by  the  order 
of  the  chief  of  police.  This  dread  official  seems 
to  have  almost  absolute  power.  Even  a  man 
against  whom  no  charge  has  been  made  may 
be  banished  to  a  distant  province  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  under  police  supervision.  Any 
anonymous  denunciation  is  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  police  tribunals  to  act  on,  and  the 
accused  has  not  even  the  privilege  of  confront¬ 
ing  his  accuser.  The  action  of  this  terrible 
and  implacable  power  has  paralyzed  all  healthy 
intellectual  life  in  Russia,  and  men  who  dare 
to  think,  either  quit  Russia,  as  did  Turguenieff, 
or  enroll  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionists  to  plot  and  work  in  secrecy  like 
moles,  biding  their  time  for  open  and  resolute 
action.  The  culmination  of  the  crime  of  im¬ 
perialism  against  the  life  of  the  empire  is 
found  in  its  dealing  with  education  in  all  its 
branches,  from  the  universities  down  to  the 
most  primitive  schools.  Under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Count  Tolstoi — the  most  base  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  of  the  imperial  advisers — the  uni¬ 
versities  are  watched  and  governed  by  man- 
chards,  who  now  usurp  the  place  of  once 
learned  professors,  and  discipline  is  enforced 
by  the  prick  of  the  bayonet  and  the  crack  of 
the  Cossack  whip.  Every  student  is  watched 
as  closely  as  the  condemned  wretch  on  the  eve 
of  execution,  and  no  social  intercourse  is 
allowed.  History,  science,  and  literature  are 
sedulously  discouraged  as  studies,  because 
they  are  “  dangerous"  guides,  and  the  dead 
bones  of  Latin  and  Greek  taught  in  the  most 
pedagogic  fashion  are  regarded  as  the  only 
proper  food.  Even  primary  schools  are 
watched  by  spies  and  soldiers,  and  babies  are 
made  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  police  lash. 
Everywhere  is  found  the  iron,  inflexible  hand 
of  official  power,  and  bureauocracy  crushes 
out  the  life  of  the  land.  The  press,  both  in 
the  provinces  and  in  the  great  centres,  has 
been  completely  extinguished,  and  only  those 
papers  which  slavishly  reflect  the  opinions  of 
the  Government  are  allowed  to  exist.  Reviews 
and  magazines  are  placed  under  an  equally 
rigorous  surveillnnce,  and  Count  Tolstoi's 
Ind'x  Purgatorims  puts  a  ban  on  the  printing 
or  sale  of  every  book  calculated  to  stimulate 
thought  or  arouse  ambition.  All  that  is  wor¬ 
thy  in  science,  art.  and  literature  is  tabooed, 
and  prurient  French  novels  are  nearly  the  only 
foreign  books  permitted  an  unrestricted  circu¬ 
lation.  The  Greek  Church  is  thoroughly  allied 
with  the  Government,  and  a  tool  more  useful 
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in  a  country  where  the  majority  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astics  are  knaves  and  parasites,  and  the  ma 
jority  of  the  people,  ignorant  and  superstitious, 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
this  power  that  all  the  primary  schools  have 
been  transformed  under  the  present  regime, 
and  the  results  can  easily  be  imagined. 

While  officialdom  thus  crushes  the  life  out 
of  the  nation,  it  is  honeycombed  through  and 
through  with  corruption  and  dishonesty. 
Bribery,  theft,  mendacity,  and  malversation 
of  office  rot  every  branch  of  the  public  service, 
and  the  imperial  treasury  is  robbed  as  unscru¬ 
pulously  as  the  people  are  trodden  under  foot. 
Gigantic  peculations  are  continually  being  dis¬ 
covered,  and  yet  are  permitted  to  go  un¬ 
punished.  Stepniak  asserts  that  if  Russia  were 
plunged  into  a  war  to-day,  she  would  find  her¬ 
self  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  made 
French  armies  so  utterly  unable  to  cope  with 
the  forces  of  Germany  in  the  last  conflict. 
The  examples  of  public  spoliation  carried  on 
by  officials  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  cited  by  oiir  author,  are  such  as  have 
hardly  a  parallel  in  Europe.  It  has  come  to  be 
a  by-word  in  Russia  that  the  ordinary  vulgar 
criminal,  however  flagrant  his  offence,  is  len¬ 
iently  dealt  with.  It  is  only  against  the  polit¬ 
ical  offender  that  the  severe  terrors  of  the  law 
are  invoked. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  at  least  in  recent 
history,  any  record  which  matches  the  plain 
recital  of  the  wrongs  and  villainies  perpetrated 
under  Russian  imperialism.  It  is  against  this 
system  that  Nihilism  is  struggling,  impotently 
in  appearance,  but  always  earnestly,  persist¬ 
ently,  intelligently.  However  the  mind  may 
revolt  from  certain  phases  of  Nihilism  and 
condemn  some  of  its  methods,  it  is  impossible 
that,  on  the  whole,  intelligent  minds  should 
not  sympathize  with  it  and  regard  its  success 
as  the  only  hope  of  national  salvation.  Step¬ 
niak  intimates  that  the  time  of  terrorism,  the 
era  of  assassination  has  passed.  The  propa¬ 
ganda  of  liberty  has  been  pushed  with  great 
success  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  at  least  a 
quarter  of  the  commissioned  officers  below  the 
rank  of  colonel,  including  many  of  the  bravest 
and  most  skilful  men  in  the  service,  are  affili¬ 
ated  to  Nihilism.  Russia  cannot  remain  for 
many  years  in  her  present  condition.  The 
mills  of  the  gods,  though  grinding  slowly,  are 
grinding  exceedingly  fine.  If  the  statements 
made  by  our  author  are  true,  the  power  to 
make  an  open  and  armed  revolt  effective  is 
being  forged  and  tempered  rapidly.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  men  of  Anglo- 


Saxon  race  will  give  that  revolt  a  God-speed 
when  the  time  does  come.  Stepniak’s  book, 
which  is  singularly  free  from  harsh  invective 
and  sounding  adjectives,  is  terrible  by  the 
weight  of  its  simple,  direct,  and,  we  believe  on 
the  whole,  accurate  statements.  It  certainly 
throws  a  light  on  Russian  affairs  such  as  the 
reader  can  obtain,  probably,  from  no  other 
contemporary  work. 

The  Fren'ch  Revolution.  By  Hippolyte 
Adolph  Taine,  D.C.L.  Oxon,  Author  of  "  A 
History  of  English  Literature,”  “  Notes  on 
England,”  etc.  Translated  by  John  Durand. 
In  three  volumes.  Vol.  III.  New  York  : 
Henry  Holt  Company. 

This  is  the  concluding  volume  of  Taine's 
history  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  in  vivid¬ 
ness  of  presentation,  charm  of  style,  and  dear¬ 
ness  of  statement  it  surpasses  even  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  views  of  M.  Taine  in  regard  to 
the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  his 
characterizations  of  the  men  who  rose  to  the 
top  during  its  fierce  and  bloody  progress,  have 
been  severely  criticised.  Nearly  every  histo¬ 
rian  of  the  period  is  borne  along  by  a  strong 
partisan  bias.  It  seems  impossible  for  the 
writer  to  enter  on  this  troubled  and  tempestu¬ 
ous  period  to  keep  himself  aloof  from  the 
agitations  which  swell  the  events  and  motives 
he  depicts.  So  all  historians  of  the  period  are 
at  odds  with  each  other.  M.  Taine  is  more 
severe  and  sweeping  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  men  that  guided  the  revolution  than  most 
of  his  rivals.  Perhaps  no  better  explanation 
of  the  view  and  attitude  of  the  author  can  be 
given  than  that  found  in  his  eloquent  and  strik¬ 
ing  preface,  which  we  give  entire  : 

“  ‘  In  Egypt,’  says  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
'  the  sanctuaries  of  the  temples  are  shaded  by 
curtains  of  golden  tissue.  But  on  going  far¬ 
ther  into  the  interior  in  quest  of  the  statue,  a 
priest  of  grave  aspect,  advancing  to  meet  you 
and  chanting  a  hymn  in  the  Egyptian  tongue, 
slightly  raises  a  veil  to  show  you  the  god. 
And  what  do  you  behold  ?  A  crocodile,  or 
some  indigenous  serpent,  or  other  dangerous 
animal,  the  Egyptian  god  being  a  brute  rolling 
about  on  a  purple  carpet.’ 

“  We  need  not  visit  Egypt  or  go  so  far  back 
in  history  to  encounter  crocodile  worship,  as 
this  can  be  readily  found  in  France  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  Unfortunately,  a  hundred 
years  is  too  long  an  interval,  too  far  away,  for 
an  imaginative  retrospect  of  the  past.  At  the 
present  time,  standing  where  we  do  and  re¬ 
garding  the  hoiizon  behind  us,  we  see  only 
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forms  which  the  intervening  atmosphere  em¬ 
bellishes,  shimmering  contours  which  each 
spectator  may  interpret  in  his  own  fashion  ; 
no  distinct,  animated  figure,  but  merely  a  mass 
of  moving  points,  forming  and  dissolving  in 
the  midst  of  picturesque  architecture.  1  was 
anxious  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  these  vague 
points,  and,  accordingly,  transported  myself 
back  to  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
where  I  have  been  living  with  them  for  twelve 
years,  and,  like  Clement  of  Alexandria,  exam¬ 
ining,  first,  the  temple,  and  next  the  god.  A 
passing  glance  at  these  is  not  sufficient ;  a  step 
further  must  be  taken  to  comprehend  the  theol¬ 
ogy  on  which  this  cult  is  founded.  This  one, 
explained  by  a  very  specious  theology,  like 
most  others,  is  composed  of  dogmas  called  the 
principles  of  1789  ;  they  were  proclaimed,  in¬ 
deed,  at  that  date,  having  been  previously 
formulated  by  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  the 
well-known  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the 
rights  of  man,  and  the  social  contract.  Once 
adopted,  their  practical  results  unfolded  them¬ 
selves  naturally  ;  in  three  years  the  crocodile 
brought  by  these  dogmas  into  the  sanctuary 
installed  himself  there  on  the  purple  carpet  be¬ 
hind  the  golden  veil  ;  in  effect,  he  was  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  place  on  account  of  the  energy  of 
his  jaws  and  the  capacity  of  his  stomach  ;  he 
became  a  god  through  his  qualities  as  a  de¬ 
structive  brute  and  man-eater  Comprehend¬ 
ing  this,  the  rites  which  consecrate  him  and 
the  pomp  which  surrounds  him  need  not  give 
us  any  further  concern.  We  can  obseive  him, 
like  any  ordinary  animal,  and  study  his  vari¬ 
ous  attitudes,  as  he  lies  in  wait  for  his  prey, 
springs  upon  it,  tears  it  to  pieces,  swallows  it, 
and  digests  it.  I  have  studied  the  details  of 
his  structure,  the  play  of  his  organs,  his  habits, 
his  mode  of  living,  his  instincts,  his  faculties, 
and  his  appetites.  Specimens  abounded.  I 
have  handled  thousands  of  them,  and  have  dis¬ 
sected  hundreds  of  every  species  and  variety, 
always  preserving  the  most  valuable  and  char¬ 
acteristic  examples,  but  for  lack  of  room  I 
have  been  compelled  to  let  many  of  them  go 
because  my  collection  was  too  large.  Those 
that  I  was  able  to  bring  back  with  me  will  be 
fouqd  here,  and,  among  others,  about  twenty 
individuals  of  different  dimensions,  which— a 
difficult  undertaking— I  have  kept  alive  with 
great  pains.  At  all  events,  they  are  intact  and 
perfect,  and  particularly  the  three  largest. 
These  seem  to  me,  of  their  kind,  truly  remark¬ 
able,  and  those  in  which  the  divinity  of  the  day 
might  well  incarnate  himself.  The  bills  of 
butchers,  as  well  as  housekeeping  accounts. 


authentic  and  regularly  kept,  throw  sufficient 
light  on  the  cost  of  this  cult.  We  can  estimate 
about  how  much  the  sacred  crocodiles  con¬ 
sumed  in  ten  years  ;  we  know  their  bills  of 
fare  daily,  their  favorite  morsels.  Naturally, 
the  god  selected  the  fattest  victims,  but  his 
voracity  was  so  great  that  he  likewise  bolted 
down,  and  blindly,  the  lean  ones,  and  in  much 
greater  number  than  the  fattest.  Moreover, 
by  virtue  of  his  instincts,  and  an  unfailing 
effect  of  the  situation,  he  ate  his  equals  once 
or  twice  a  year,  except  when  they  succeeded  in 
eating  him.  This  cult  certainly  is  instructive, 
at  least  to  historians  and  men  of  pure  science. 
If  any  believers  in  it  still  remain  I  do  not  aim 
to  convert  them  ;  one  cannot  argue  with  a  dev¬ 
otee  on  matters  of  faith.  This  volume,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  like  the  others  that  have  gone  before 
it,  is  written  solely  for  amateurs  of  moral 
zoology,  for  naturalists  of  the  understanding, 
for  seekers  of  truth,  of  texts,  and  of  proofs— 
for  these  alone  and  not  for  the  public,  whose 
mind  is  made  up  and  which  has  its  own  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  Revolution.  This  opinion  began  to 
be  formed  between  1825  and  1830,  after  the 
retirement  or  withdrawal  of  eye-witnesses. 
When  they  disappeared  it  was  easy  to  convince 
a  credulous  public  that  crocodiles  were  philan¬ 
thropists  ;  that  many  possessed  genius  ;  that 
they  scarcely  ate  others  than  the  guilty,  and 
that  if  they  sometimes  ate  too  many  it  was  un¬ 
consciously  and  in  spite  of  themselves,  or 
through  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  for  the 
common  good.” 

The  volume  is  divided  into  the  following 
sections  :  "  Establishment  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  Government  The  Jacobin  Programme 
“  The  Governors  “  The  Governed  "  The 
End  of  the  Revolutionary  Government.”  The 
author  gives  a  luminous  picture  of  the  facts 
and  conditions  which  preceded  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  In  reading  these  brilliant  pages  we 
are  carried  along  so  swiftly  that  it  is  hard  to 
realize  at  first  the  enormous  research  and 
weighing  of  authorities,  which  we  soon  recog¬ 
nize  by  glancing  at  the  foot-notes.  The  vari¬ 
ous  elements  entering  into  the  situation  were 
complex,  but  they  are  unravelled  with  great 
dexterity  and  presented  with  no  less  clearness. 
When  we  come  to  those  pages  which  deal  with 
the  Reign  of  Terror  proper,  M.  Taine  rises  to 
his  must  graphic  and  picturesque  power.  His 
description  and  characterization  of  Danton, 
Marat,  Robespierre,  Hebert,  St.  Just,  and  the 
other  bloodhounds  that  led  the  pack,  are 
masterpieces.  Carlyle,  whose  account  of  the 
French  Revolution  is  a  lurid  and  magnificent 
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prose  poem,  does  not  give  a  more  powerful 
and  vivid  realistic  picture,  while  the  present 
author  without  doubt  has  by  far  the  advantage 
in  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  the  reliability 
of  his  facts,  the  judicial  weight  of  his  opinions. 
It  may  be  unquestioningly  stated  that  among 
recent  historical  books  there  is  none  worthy  to 
be  ranked  in  interest  and  importance  with  this 
study  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods 
in  the  world’s  history  by  M.  Taine. 

Louis  Pastkur  :  His  Life  and  Labors.  By 
his  Son-in-law.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  John  Durand.  New  York  ;  D.  Appleton 
Co. 

The  career  of  M.  Pasteur  is  one  of  those 
which  rank  among  the  greatest  in  the  value  of 
the  results  which  he  has  obtained.  Starting 
as  a  great  chemist,  he  went  on,  step  by  step, 
making  great  discoveries  in  the  line  of  his 
work,  till  he  finally  proved  absolutely  the  germ 
theory  of  disease,  which,  prior  to  his  investiga¬ 
tions  and  experiments,  had  been  merely  an 
hypiotbesis.  The  great  crowning  work  of  his 
life,  however,  has  been  the  establishment  of 
the  fact  that  vaccination,  as  discovered  by 
Jenner  is  not  an  isolated  truth,  but  one  of  a 
class  of  similar  truths,  which  could  be  utilized 
to  the  incalculable  blessing  of  the  world  ;  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  possible  in  the  case  of  a 
great  many  diseases  to  make  the  system  proof 
against  contagion  by  inoculation  with  an  atten¬ 
uated  virus  of  the  same  nature.  He  has  been 
splendidly  successful  in  the  cases  of  splenic 
fever  and  of  hydrophobia,  and  all  the  analogies 
indicate  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
much  wider  extension  of  the  same  principle. 
Pasteur’s  conclusions  are  now  accepted  by  the 
whole  scientific,  and  a  host  of  ardent  and  in¬ 
genious  disciples  are  working  along  the  same 
line  of  experiment  and  investigation.  The 
beneficent  results  are  likely  to  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  revolutionize  the  whole  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease.  Before  Pasteur  had  reached 
the  culmination  of  his  great  career,  he  had 
saved  millions  of  francs  per  annum  to  France 
by  his  discovery  of  the  means  to  cure  diseases 
in  vines,  and  the  method  of  saving  silk-worms 
from  the  parasitic  ailment  which  threatened 
the  whole  silk  culture  of  Fiance.  But  in  abso¬ 
lutely  demonstrating,  surting  from  the  germ 
theory  of  disease  as  a  basis,  that  disease  could 
be  guarded  against,  at  least  in  certain  cases, 
by  inoculation  with  attenuated  virus,  he  has 
opened  the  way  probably  for  results  the  great¬ 
ness  of  which  we  do  not  yet  appreciate.  Like 
Dr.  Robert  Koch,  of  Berlin,  he  has  been  ex- 
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perimenting  with  cholera,  but,  unlike  Dr.  Koch, 
he  denies  that  the  cholera  germ,  or  bacillus, 
has  yet  been  found.  Investigators  are,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  road  to  the  truth,  and  we  confi¬ 
dently  anticipate  that  the  goal  will  be  reached 
not  only  in  cholera,  but  many  other  diseases. 
If  so  Pasteur’s  name  will  shine  primus  inter 
pares  among  those  who  most  contributed  to 
such  a  beneficent  revolution  in  the  methods  of 
grappling  with  the  most  fatal  forms  of  disease 
and  death.  The  story  of  Pasteur’s  life,  of  his 
methods  of  work,  of  bis  prog  ess  from  discov¬ 
ery  to  discovery,  is  told  by  his  admiring  dis¬ 
ciple  and  son-in-law  in  a  very  fresh  and  attrac¬ 
tive  style,  unencumbered  by  technical  terms 
and  with  a  peculiarly  French  vivacity  and 
grace  of  touch.  There  is  a  very  interesting 
summary  of  the  results  of  Pasteur’s  work 
written  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Professor 
John  Tyndall,  who  does  ample  justice  to  the 
genius  and  ability  of  his  great  French  contem¬ 
porary.  Pasteur  is  now  only  sixty-two  years 
of  age,  and  as  his  health  has  lately  been  re¬ 
established,  the  world  may  expect  still  more 
important  discoveries  than  any  which  he  has 
yet  made. 

A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  in  a 
Series  of  Letters.  Intended  for  the  Use 
of  Schools  and  of  Young  Persons,  etc.,  but 
more  especially  for  the  Use  of  Soldiers,  Sail¬ 
ors,  Apprentices,  and  of  Plough  boys.  By 
William  Cobbett.  W’ith  Notes  by  Robert 
Waters.  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &•  Co. 
Next  to  Lindley  Murray  (and  he  is  rather  a 
name,  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen,  than  an  au¬ 
thority)  no  work  in  the  English  language  on 
grammar  is  more  famous  than  this  of  Cobbett. 
The  book  is  written  with  great  charm  of  style, 
and  is  cast  in  the  form  of  familiar  letters,  being 
addressed  to  his  son.  It  is  the  only  grammar 
in  the  world,  probably,  which  can  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  a  casual  person  picking  it  up  for 
an  hour’s  recreation.  Its  methods  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  teaching  have  been  widely  commended 
by  the  most  experienced  grammarians  and  in¬ 
structors.  The  book  is  so  well  known  as  not 
to  need  any  special  words  from  us  in  praise  or 
criticism.  We  find  an  amusing  sentence  on 
the  title-page  which  is  not  without  significance. 
After  the  general  statement  of  the  title  of  the 
book  we  find  these,  “  to  which  are  added  six 
lessons  intended  to  prevent  statesmen  from 
using  false  grammar  and  from  writing  in  an 
awkward  manner.”  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  such  special  department  is  needed,  but  it 
is  dubious  whether  the  aforesaid  statesmen 
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could  be  made  to  realize  the  fact.  The  notes 
which  are  added  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Waters,  are 
suggestive  and  useful,  and  written  in  an  easy 
and  engaging  style,  modelled  somewhat  after 
that  of  Cobbett  himself. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre.  By  Austin  Dob¬ 
son.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &•  Co. 

This  collection  of  vert  ie  soci/H  by  Austin 
Dobson  will  be  pleasantly  received  by  the 
poets  many  admire.  The  kind  of  verse  in 
which  he  has  made  his  reputation  is  not  the 
highest,  but  it  has  been  carried  to  great  per¬ 
fection  in  recent  years  ;  and  amohg  the  group 
of  verse-makers  no  one  has  plucked  more  brill¬ 
iant  laurels  than  Austin  Dobson.  He  has  the 
true  touch  of  his  craft,  and  no  one  can  unite 
sparkle  and  grace  more  deftly  with  that  flavor 
of  satire  and  substance  of  good  sense,  which, 
after  all,  are  essential  to  the  best  vers  dt  soei/t/. 
There  are  a  few  poems  of  a  more  serious  char¬ 
acter,  which  are  also  excellent  in  their  way. 

Working  People  and  their  Employers.  By 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden.  New  York : 

Funk  Wagnalls. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  extensively  known 
as  one  of  the  most  sprightly  and  spirited 
writers  and  authors  we  have  among  us.  He 
grapples  here  with  one  of  the  difficult  and  vital 
problems  of  the  times.  He  is,  however,  at 
home  with  his  theme.  He  says  :  “  The  great¬ 
er  part  of  my  life  has  been  spent  among  work¬ 
ing  people,  in  working  with  them,  or  in  work¬ 
ing  lor  them.”  Sure  of  his  "audience,”  he 
uses  plain  and  forcible  words,  both  to  employ¬ 
ers  and  employes.  The  questions  discussed 
by  him  so  sensibly  and  practically,  are  among 
the  most  important  and  pressing  involved  in 
what  is  called  ”  The  Labor  Question.”  The 
book  ought  to  have  a  wide  circulation.  It  can¬ 
not  fail  to  do  good. 
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A  French  party  in  Mauritius  have  started 
a  new  journal,  called  Madagascar.  The  name 
indicates  its  object — it  is  to  promote  the  an¬ 
nexation  to  France  of  the  great  African  island. 

A  CURIOUS  discovery  has  recently  been  made 
in  the  records  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court 
which  may  serve  to  throw  additional  light  on 
the  history  of  the  time  of  Clive.  Some  of  the 
papers  relating  to  the  trial  of  Nandkumar  have 
been  unearthed,  and  among  them  is  the  judg¬ 
ment,  with  a  long  note  appended  in  some  old 
system  of  stenography,  giving  what  purport  to 


be  the  true  reasons  for  the  lightness  of  the 
punishment  inflicted.  A  lithographic  copy  of 
the  note  is  to  be  sent  to  England  for  decipher¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  new  tragedy,  "  Marino 
Faliero,”  is  dedicated  to  Aurelio  Saffi,  the 
Italian  patriot.  This  will  indicate  that  the 
striking  chapter  of  Venetian  history  upon  which 
the  drama  is  based  has  been  treated  in  some 
measure  politically.  The  chronicle,  however, 
has  been  faithfully  followed  as  to  incidents. 

Mr.  J.  a.  Symonds  is  engaged  upon  the  se¬ 
quel  to  his  Fenaissance  in  Italy.  This  book 
will  deal  with  the  period  between  1530  and 
1600.  Mr.  Symonds  proposes  to  treat  of  the 
changes  effected  in  Italian  politics,  society,  and 
culture  by  the  Spanish  ascendancy  and  the 
Catholic  revival.  He  will  probably  call  the 
book  Italy  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Herr  W.  Friedrich,  of  Leipzig,  will  pub¬ 
lish  shortly  a  history  of  Russian  literature,  by 
Alexander  von  Reinhold,  forming  vol.  vii.  of 
the  series,  “  Geschichte  der  Weltlitteraturen 
im  Einzeldarstellungen.”  The  prospectus, 
issued  by  the  publishers,  claims  that  the  book 
will  far  surpass  in  completeness  and  accuracy 
all  previous  works  on  this  subject. 

A  DROLL  incident  occurred  recently  at  Scot¬ 
land  Yard,  London.  Mr.  Charles  Gibbon,  the 
novelist,  has  a  friend  there  who  is  an  inspector 
of  the  detective  department,  and  to  whom  he 
is  indebted  for  valuable  instruction  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  criminal  procedure.  In  recognition  of 
this  service  he  forwarded  to  his  friend  a  copy 
of  the  book  just  published  entitled  "  A  Hard 
Knot,"  one  of  the  principal  characters  in 
which  is  a  detective.  The  parcel  was  done  up 
in  brown  paper  and  delivered  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing  by  the  Paicels  Deliver)'  Company.  This 
was  the  information  forwarded  to  Mr.  Gibbon 
on  the  following  day  : 

"  Inspector - was  on  duty  here  last  night, 

and  it  is  usual  for  the  officer  to  turn  in  about 
11.30  P.M.  But  having  received  the  parcel,  he 
informed  me  this  morning  that  he  was  unable 
to  sleep — wondering  if  it  contained  dynamite 
and  every  minute  was  to  be  bis  last.  After 
turning  over  and  over  in  bed,  be  at  length  got 
up  and  examined  his  bugbear  carefully.  Then, 
seeing  your  name  on  it.  he  felt  satisfied,  went 
to  bed,  and  slept.” 

ProfeiI^or  Blackie  is  not  the  only  eccen¬ 
tric  master  the  young  men  of  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity  have  had  over  them.  Professor  Chris- 
tison — whose  son  became  eminent  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Medical  School — once  having  caught  a 
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student  winking  in  his  Latin  class  ordered  him 
to  stand  up,  and  spoke  as  follows  :  “  No  smirk¬ 
ing,  no  smiling,  and  above  all,  no  tipping  of 
the  wink  :  for  such  things  aie  hurtful  to  your¬ 
selves,  baneful  to  the  republic,  and  will  bring 
down  the  gray  hairs  of  your  parents  with  sor¬ 
row  to  the  grave.  Hum  !  by  the  way,  that’s  a 
very  pretty  sentence  ;  turn  it  into  Latin,  sir." 

The  World  of  London  has  conspicuously 
suggested  Mr.  Lowell  for  the  Merton  Profes¬ 
sorship  of  English  Language  and  Literature  at 
Oxford. 

A  FINE  monument  has  been  erected  at  Or- 
miston.  East  Lothian,  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Robert  Mofiat,  the  famous  missionary  to 
Africa. 

Some  interesting  autographs  were  recently 
sold  at  auction  in  London.  The  original  au¬ 
tograph  copy  of  Lord  Byron's  "  Fare  thee 
well  1  and  if  forever,”  fetched  $85  ;  the  orig- 
inalsof  Burns’s  “Tam  O’Shanter’’  and  "  La¬ 
ment  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots”  together 
fetched  $760  ;  one  of  Lord  Chesterfield’s  letters 
to  his  son,  $15  ;  thirteen  letters  of  Dean  Swift, 
from  ^3®  $85  each,  and  one  of  Charles 

Lamb,  from  Paris,  $(>5. 

The  commission  intrusted  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  correspondence  of  Peter  the  Great 
has  collected  up  to  now  8,000  letters  and  other 
documents,  among  which  are  the  copy-books 
used  by  the  emperor  when  a  child,  and  one 
letter  witteti  to  his  mother  in  1688  from  Perey- 
slavl,  giving  her  an  account  of  the  work  of  rig¬ 
ging  the  ships  then  in  course  of  construction 
on  the  lake  of  that  name.  It  is  stated  that 
these  documents  will  be  printed  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible. 

The  remainder  of  the  famous  Salamanca 
collections  are  now  being  dispersed  at  Madrid. 
The  library  was  formed  mainly  by  SeiSor  Gay- 
angos,  and  was  rich  in  works  of  chivalry  and 
early  editions  of  "  Don  Quixote."  Most  of 
the  rarest  books  had  already  found  a  resting- 
place  on  the  shelves  of  Sefior  Canovas  del  Cas¬ 
tillo  and  other  collectors.  The  portion  now 
sold,  for  which  a  bookseller  gave  700/.,  com¬ 
prised  general  works  with  a  sprinkling  of  rari¬ 
ties.  One  of  these,  a  work  but  little  known  by 
Boccaccio,  entitled  "  Caida  de  Principes,” 
translated  into  Spanish  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  led  to  a  lively  competition  ;  a  reprint  of 
this  work  is  promised  shortly.  When  the  last 
of  these  volumes  shall  have  been  sold,  nothing 
will  remain  of  the  treasures  acquired  at  great 
cost  by  that  prince  of  financiers  the  late  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Salamanca. 


The  Marquis  of  Lome’s  volume  on  "  Im¬ 
perial  Federation,"  is  announced  for  immedi¬ 
ate  publication  in  England. 

“  Othmar”  is  the  title  of  Ouida’s  forthcom¬ 
ing  story.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Russia  and  the 
novel  is  said  to  be  full  of  dramatic  incident. 

A  little  girl — the  granddaughter  of  the 
Rev.  Cazneau  Palfrey — said  to  her  mother  the 
other  day  :  "  Mamma,  I  feel  so  strangely 
when  1  read  Hawthorne,  it  seems  as  if  I  was 
reading  through  a  veil.”  Of  course  this  was 
a  Boston  babe. 

Prince  William,  eldest  son  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany,  is  about  to  publish  a  book 
on  “  The  Wars  of  Csesar  in  the  Light  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Strategy.” 

The  immediate  publication  of  the  MS.  diary 
of  Shakespeare’s  cousin,  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  is  announced.  The  volume 
will  consist  of  autotypes  of  the  folio  pages  of 
the  MS.,  a  transcript  by  experts  of  the  British 
Museum,  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Ingleby,  and 
an  appendix  of  documents  illustrative  of  the 
diary,  and  some  of  them  never  before  printed. 
The  diary  extends  from  1613  to  1616 — the 
years  of  Shakespeare’s  residence  at  Stratford 
previous  to  his  death  on  the  5th  of  May  (April 
23  O.  S.)  of  the  latter  year.  From  beginning 
to  end  it  is  a  record  of  the  attempts  made  to 
enclose,  and  of  the  resistance  offered  to  the 
enclosure,  of  the  common  fields  of  Startford, 
in  which  Shakespeare  was  interested,  not  only 
as  a  freeholder,  but  also  as  the  owner  of  a 
moiety  of  the  tithes. 

Among  the  brilliant  young  Englishwomen, 
who  are  making  a  name  in  contemporary  liter¬ 
ature,  is  Miss  Violet  Paget,  the  Vernon  Lee 
whose  “  Miss  Brown”  has  caused  some  scan¬ 
dal  among  the  London  pre-Raphaelites.  She 
lives  on  the  terreno  of  No.  5  Via  Garibaldi, 
Florence,  and  is  not  quite  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  She  is  a  brilliant  talker,  and  if  some¬ 
times  sophistical,  is  never  without  a  clever 
reason  for  her  sometimes  extreme  and  startling 
opinions.  Her  reading  is  astounding  in  its  ex¬ 
tent  and  variety  ;  her  memory  more  remark¬ 
able  still.  Some  of  the  most  striking  essays, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  English  magazines 
and  reviews  during  the  last  five  years,  on 
Italian  art,  history,  and  literature  have  been 
from  her  pen.  Her  time  is  greatly  taken  up 
with  the  care  of  her  half-brother,  Eugene  Ham¬ 
ilton,  the  poet.  The  fate  of  this  brilliant 
young  man  is  a  very  sad  one.  He  was  in  the 
Government  service  during  the  Siege  of  Paris 
and  at  the  Geneva  Alabama  Claims  Confer- 
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ence  and  was  so  overworked  that  he  brought 
on  a  disease  of  the  spine  which  has  buried  him 
in  what  Heine  calls  a  “  mattress  grave.”  Miss 
Paget’s  mornings  are  devoted  to  riding  with 
her  brother,  and  whatever  time  she  has  for  in¬ 
dividual  work  is  in  the  night  or  between  the 
return  from  this  drive  and  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  her  brother's  callers  begin  to  ar¬ 
rive.  Miss  Paget  is  a  great  admirer  of  Henry 
James,  is  an  omniverous  reader,  an  illogical 
but  often  wonderfully  intuitive  exponent  of 
mediaevalism,  and  a  deadiy  enemy  of  the 
sstheiic  movement. 

The  Royal  Spanish  Academy  has  published 
in  the  Madrid  Gautte  the  conditions  of  a  liter¬ 
ary  competition  of  considerable  interest,  to 
those  at  least  conversant  with  Spanish  litera¬ 
ture.  The  temptation,  in  the  shape  of  profit 
as  well  as  of  honor,  should  develop  latent  tal¬ 
ent  if  it  exists.  The  Academy  proposes  to 
give  the  successful  author  a  gold  medal,  about 
1 20/.  in  money,  and  500  copies  of  the  book. 
The  first  competition  is  for  the  best  biographi¬ 
cal  and  critical  study  upon  Tirso  de  Molina ; 
the  second  for  a  romancero  upon  the  lines  of 
the  “  Romancero  del  Cid,”  the  subject  being 
Don  Jaime  el  Conquistador,  the  volume  to 
contain  not  fewer  than  twenty  nor  more  than 
fifty  romances.  The  manuscripts  of  the  roman- 
cero  must  be  furnished  not  later  than  March, 
1886,  and  the  Tirso,  March,  1887. 

The  translation  of  the  ”  Mahabhirata"  pub¬ 
lished  at  Calcutta  by  Protap  Chandra  Roy,  and 
distributed  gratuitously,  is  not  only  progress¬ 
ing  regularly,  but  begins  to  excite  more  and 
more  interest  among  the  people  of  India.  Sev¬ 
eral  Indian  princes  have  contributed  largely 
toward  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  on 
this  enormous  work,  more  particularly  the 
Maharajah  of  Cashmere,  the  Nawab  Khayeh 
Abdul  Gani  Bahadoor,  the  generous  Maharanee 
Swarnamayee,  the  Guikwar  of  Baroda,  the 
Maharajah  of  Travancore,  etc.  More  funds, 
however,  were  wanted,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
hear  that  Babu  Govinda  Lai  Roy,  a  rich  zem¬ 
indar  of  Rungpore,  has  on  the  occasion  of  his 
daughter's  marriage  undertaken  to  bear  all  the 
expenses  of  the  English  translation  of  one  of 
the  largest  books  of  the  *'  Mahabharata,”  the 
"  Vana  Parva,”  or  ”  Forest  Book.” 

A  WORK  so  rare  that  its  existence  might 
have  been  doubted  has  lately  found  its  way 
from  Persia  to  the  British  Museum.  The 
historian  Hamdullah  Mustauh  says,  in  his 
preface  to  the  “  Guzidah,”  that  he  was  engaged 
upon  the  composition  of  a  rhymed  chronicle  of 


the  Muslim  world,  which  would  consist  when 
completed  of  no  less  than  75.000  verses.  That 
voluminous  work,  which,  for  all  we  knew, 
had  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  since,  has 
been  found.  To  Mr.  Sidney  Churchill,  of 
Teheran,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  dis¬ 
covered  it  in  private  hands  at  Shiraz,  and 
secured  it,  not  without  a  long  and  severe 
struggle  with  the  owner,  for  the  national 
library.  It  is  entitled  “  Zafar  Namah,”  and 
forms  a  bulky  and  closely  written  quarto, 
richly  ornamented  with  frontispiece  and  gilt 
headings,  and  dated  Shiraz,  807,  1.  t.,  1405  of 
our  era.  It  contains  the  authors  nom  de  gutrre, 
Mustaufi,  and  comprises,  according  to  the 
epilogue,  the  precise  number  of  verses  an¬ 
nounced  beforehand,  viz.,  75,000.  Of  these 
the  first  25,000  are  devoted  to  the  Arabs,  1.  e., 
to  Mohammed  and  his  successors  down  to  the 
fall  of  the  Califate  of  Bagdad ;  the  next 
20,000  to  the  Persians,  or  to  the  dynasties  of 
Iran  from  the  Safaris  to  the  Karakhitais  of 
Kerman  ;  and  the  last  30,000  to  the  Moghols. 
This  last  section,  the  largest  and  most  valu¬ 
able,  beginning  with  the  origin  of  the  house 
of  Genghizkhan,  treats  very  fully  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Moghol  empire  of  Hulagu,  and  of 
his  successors  in  Persia  down  to  Abu  Sa'id 
Bahadur  Khan,  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  under 
whom  the  author  lived.  The  history  is 
brought  down  to  the  time  of  composition, 
A.H.  735.  A.r>.  1334,  just  one  year  before  Abu 
Sa’id's  death. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Migrations  of  Birds. — Among  all 
the  migrants  the  swallow  has,  perhaps,  attracted 
most  attention  in  all  ages  and  countries.  It  ar¬ 
rives  in  Sussex  villages  with  remarkable  punct¬ 
uality  ;  none  of  the  migrants  perform  their  jour¬ 
neys  more  rapidly  than  the  swallows  and  their 
congeners.  A  swift  with  young  ones,  or  dur¬ 
ing  migration,  covers  from  1500  to  2000  miles 
a  day.  It  begins  business  feeding  its  young 
about  three  o’clock  A.M.,  and  continues  it  till 
nine  P.m.  At  that  season,  therefore,  the  swift 
spends  nearly  eighteen  hours  upon  the  wing, 
and  it  has  been  computed  that  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  travelling  of  this  very  fast  bird  it  would 
circumnavigate  the  globe  in  about  fourteen  days. 
At  a  push,  if  it  were  making  forced  flights,  the 
swift  would  probably  keep  on  the  wing,  with 
very  brief  intervals  of  rest,  during  fourteen 
days.  The  speed  of  the  whole  tribe  is  marvel¬ 
lous,  and  seems  the  more  so  when  compared 
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with  that  of  the  swiftest  of  animals  that  depend 
for  thefr  progressive  powers  on  legs,  however 
many  legs  they  may  be  furnished  with.  The 
hare  is  swift,  yet  in  Turner’s  well-known  pict¬ 
ure  of  rain,  steam,  and  speed  the  hare’s  fate  is 
sealed  ;  she  will  be  run  over  and  crushed  by  the 
engine  rushing  in  her  wake.  The  swiftest  ani¬ 
mals  would  soon  break  down  at  forty  miles  an 
hour,  which  the  swallow  unconsciously  accom¬ 
plishes,  merrily  twittering  all  the  while.  All 
the  swallow  tribe  are  found  in  every  part  of 
Great  Britain,  including  Shetland,  except  the 
swift,  which  is  not  found  in  those  islands. 
Dr.  Saxby,  author  of  ”  Birds  of  Shetland,”  says 
that  one  day  a  poor  fellow,  a  cripple,  who  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  time  to  be  exceedingly  ill  off  and 
in  want  of  food,  came  to  him  with  a  swallow  in 
his  hand.  The  doctor  ordered  the  man  some 
'dinner.  It  seems  he  had  opened  his  door, 
restless  and  half  famished,  when  in  flew  the 
swallow  and  brought  him,  so  to  speak,  a  din¬ 
ner.  “  After  this,”  said  the  poor  fellow,  “  folk 
need  na  tell  me  that  the  Lord  does  na  answer 
prayer.”  The  swallow  can  hardly  be  inelegant. 
When  it  walks,  however,  it  does  so  with  par¬ 
ticularly  short  steps,  assisted  by  the  wings,  and 
in  accomplishing  any  journey  longer  than  a  few 
inches  it  spreads  its  wings  and  takes  flight. 
It  twitters  both  on  the  wing  and  on  the  nest, 
and  a  more  incessant,  cheerful,  amiable,  hap¬ 
py  little  song  no  other  musician  has  ever  exe¬ 
cuted.  Much  has  been  said  of  that  ”  inexplic¬ 
able  longing”  and  “  incomprehensible  presen¬ 
timent  ol  coming  events”  which  occasion  birds 
to  migrate  from  certain  districts  before  the  food 
supplies  begin  to  fail.  Quails,  woodcocks, 
snipes,  and  many  other  birds,  it  is  said,  are  in 
the  finest  condition  at  the  time  of  commencing 
their  migration,  while  none  of  them  are  emaci¬ 
ated  at  that  season,  so  that  the  pinch  of  hunger, 
it  is  argued,  cannot  have  yet  affected  them. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  fat  as  well  as 
lean  birds  may  feel  that  pinch,  and  that  birds 
are  very  fast-living  creatures,  full  of  life,  move¬ 
ment,  and  alertness,  quick  to  observe,  to  feel, 
and  to  act.  In  the  rapid  digestion  of  their  food 
they  are  assisted  by  a  special  organ  which 
grinds  down  such  items  as  grain,  gravel,  nails, 
or  needles,  swallowed  in  mistake  or  from  ca¬ 
price  or  curiosity,  with  astonishing  facility. 
They  prefer  feeding  nearly  all  day,  and  when 
fully  crammed  they  sometimes  become  as 
plump  as  ortolans,  or  as  well-fed  quails,  whose 
skin  bursts  when  they  fall  to  the  gun.  But 
when  the  appetite  is  urgent,  obesity  does  not 
by  any  means  preclude  hunger.  Twelve  hours’ 


fast  and  snow  and  a  change  of  wind  are  very 
urgent  facts  in  the  lives  of  these  quick  creat¬ 
ures  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  and  then  begins 
that  sudden  migration  which  the  lighthouse- 
keepers  have  observed.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  creatures  more  practical  and  full  of 
action  and  freer  from  “presentiments”  than 
birds,  engaged  as  they  are  from  day  to  day 
snatching  their  food  at  Nature’s  board.  Per¬ 
haps  we  may  compare  them  to  the  guests  of 
Macbeth,  since  all  goes  well  so  long  as  the 
ghost  abstains  from  making  his  appearance  ; 
but  very  suddenly  sometimes,  in  the  case  of 
the  northern  birds,  the  spectre  of  hunger  puts 
them  to  flight.  Fat  or  lean,  they  must  go  on 
the  instant,  and  that  is  why  they  arrive  pell- 
mell  upon  our  coast ;  but,  as  the  country  to  be 
cleared  of  its  birds  of  summer  is  extensive,  and 
the  distances  of  the  journeys  various,  they  nat¬ 
urally  arrive  at  intervals.  The  migrations  of 
birds  are  world-wide.  The  birds  of  North 
America  make  corresponding  movements  to 
those  of  Northern  Europe,  travelling  in  a 
north-easterly  and  south-westerly  direction  and 
at  the  same  seasons.  The  countries  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  form  the  chief  retreat  of  the 
North  American  migrants,  esp)ecially  Mexico 
itself,  with  its  three  zones  and  great  variety 
of  climate.  But  some  of  them  go  as  far  as  the 
West  Indies  and  New  Granada.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  winter  in  the  Southern  States.  Their 
method  of  migration  is  the  same  as  that  which 
has  been  described  elsewhere.  They  follow 
the  routes  marked  out  by  nature.  The  kinds  of 
birds  are  in  many  cases  the  same,  or  they  are  at 
least  American  representatives  of  the  same 
families  that  form  the  migrants  of  the  Old 
World.  They  travel  southwards  in  the  autumn 
and  return  again  in  spring.  The  migrants  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  are  constrained  by 
their  situation  to  reverse  the  direction  of  their 
periodic  movements,  flying  northwards  to  es¬ 
cape  the  rigor  of  winter  and  returning  south  in 
spring.  From  March  to  September  some  of 
the  most  inhospitable  regions  of  the  south  are 
quite  deserted  ;  even  the  wingless  penguins 
quit  their  native  shores  of  Tierradel  Fuegoand 
the  Falkland  Islands  after  the  breeding  season 
and  swim  to  milder  regions,  while  many  of  the 
birds  which  have  bred  in  Patagonia  and  South¬ 
ern  Chili  depart  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
same  rules,  according  to  Gould,  govern  the 
movements  of  birds  in  Australia,  where  several 
species  migrate  in  summer  to  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Continent  and  to  Tasmania  to  breed. 
— Edinburgh  Review. 
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Oriental  Flower  Lore.— During  a  resi¬ 
dence  o(  some  years  in  the  East,  1  have  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  studying  the  foik 
lore  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  vast  empire 
of  China,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  lands,  and  I  have  found  their  lore  to 
be  of  the  profoundest  interest  and  importance. 
The  facts  which  I  shall  now  submit  to  the  reader 
have  not  been  culled  at  second-hand  from  the 
writings  of  travellers  or  stay-at-home  transla¬ 
tors,  but  were  gleaned  from  the  lips  and  homes  of 
the  people  themselves,  or  during  my  personal 
residence  in  the  East,  where  I  had  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  verifying  the  results  of  my  inves¬ 
tigations.  As  being  the  most  familiar  to  Euro¬ 
peans,  we  will  begin  with  the  use  of  the  Or¬ 
ange,  a  plant  which,  by  reason  of  its  bear¬ 
ing  fruits  and  flowers  at  the  same  time,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  has  been 
taken  as  the  symbol  of  fertility  and  prosper- 
rity.  In  China  the  word  for  a^  “  generation"  is 
tai  ;  in  Japan  the  same  word  means  both  “  gene¬ 
ration"  and  "  orange.”  Now  see  the  way  in 
which  the  language  of  flowers  and  fruits  speaks 
out  in  the  East.  When  the  new  year  arrives 
the  Japanese  adorn  their  houses  with  branches 
of  orange,  plum,  bamboo,  and  pine,  each  of 
which  being  placed  over  the  entrance,  has  a 
symbolic  meaning.  The  orange,  called  dai- 
dai,  represents  the  idea  of  perpetuity,  or  the 
wish  that  there  may  be  dai-dai — "genera¬ 
tion  on  generation” — to  keep  up  the  family 
name.  The  bamboo  signifies  constancy,  as  it 
is  a  wood  which  never  changes  its  color  ;  the 
pine-tree  symbolises  perpetual  joy  ;  while  the 
plum-tree,  blossoming  in  cold  weather,  en¬ 
courages  man  to  rejoice  in  time  of  trouble, 
and  hope  for  better  days.  In  China  there  are 
many  kinds  of  oranges,  one  of  which  is  known 
in  Canton  as  kat.  Hundreds  of  years  before 
Christ  this  name  was  in  use  in  China,  as  we 
know  from  its  mention  in  the  classic  writings 
of  that  land.  In  Fuchan  this  word  takes  the 
form  of  kek,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire 
it  will  be  pronounced  somewhat  differently 
still,  but  whether  it  be  kat,  or  kek,  or  kik, 
the  syllable  has  a  lucky  meaning.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  the  New  Year  arrives,  the 
people  procure  large  quantities  of  these  or¬ 
anges,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
express  to  their  friends  who  call  to  see 
them  their  wish  that  good  luck  may  attend 
them  during  the  coming  year.  This  they  do 
by  handing  them  an  orange,  and  the  lads  who 
at  this  season  pay  a  number  of  visits  to  their 
relatives  and  friends  come  off  well,  as  it  would 
be  considered  both  mean  and  improper  to 


send  away  a  guest  without  such  a  token  of 
good-will.  There  is  in  bloom  at  this  important 
season  a  sweet  little  Daffodil  {iVarcissus  Tag- 
etta),  which  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  sells  by  thousands  in  Canton  and 
other  large  cities.  It  bears  the  name  of  Skui 
sin  fd,  or  “  water  fairy-flower,”  and  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  pots  and  stands  of  ornamental  design 
filled  with  pebbles  and  water.  A  list  of  fairy 
flowers,  or  such  as  are  by  name  and  tradition 
in  China  associated  with  these  ”  spirites  of 
small  folks."  The  tree  pxony,  or  montan, 
and  the  chrysanthemum,  the  chimonanthess, 
and  other  winter  flowering  plants,  are  alto 
much  sought  after  at  this  time,  and  each  has  its 
meaning.  The  costliness  of  the  former  has 
led  to  its  being  designated  by  the  Cantonese 
as  "  the  rich  man’s  flower,"  while  the  chrys¬ 
anthemum  is  such  a  favorite  in  Japan  as  to 
give  its  name  to  one  of  their  great  festivals. 

I  must  not  here  omit  to  mention  the  Citron, 
famous  for  the  curious  fruit  it  bears.  This 
fruit,  the  p>eel  of  which  is  employed  among 
ourselves  in  a  candied  form  for  flavoring  cer¬ 
tain  confectioneries  at  Christmas,  grows  in  a 
very  strange  fashion.  Though  it  belongs  to 
the  orange  and  lemon  family,  yet  one  varie¬ 
ty  has  fruits  of  monstrous  shapes,  very  near¬ 
ly  resembling  in  form  the  hand  of  Buddah, 
with  two  of  the  fingers  bent  in  a  novel  manner, 
as  represented  in  the  paintings  and  figures  of 
that  divinity.  On  this  account  the  fruits  bear 
the  name  of  Fu-shan,  or  "  Buddah’s  hand." 
This  peculiarity,  arising  from  the  carpels  or 
divisions  of  the  fruit  being  more  or  less  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  and  covered  with  a  com¬ 
mon  rind,  has  led  to  the  custom  of  placing  it 
in  porcelain  and  other  costly  dishes  before  the 
household  gods,  or  on  the  altars  in  the  tem¬ 
ples  at  this  particular  season.  It  should  be 
noted  that  while  some  fruits  are  specially 
agreeable  to  the  gods,  others  are  regarded  as 
altogether  unfit  for  their  use.  Sometimes  the 
fruit  is  tabooed  because  of  its  smell,  while  its 
color,  time  and  place  of  growth,  shape  and 
use,  all  have  weight  in  coming  to  a  decision. 
In  Penang,  some  years  ago,  I  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  attending  an  important  festival  at 
the  little  shrine  near  the  famous  waterfall,  at 
the  time  of  the  new  year,  and  1  then  observed 
that  bananas  and  cocoa-nuts  were  the  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  offerings,  and  as  the  devotees  came 
and  presented  them  at  the  temple,  the  priest 
would  cleave  the  nut  in  two  and  divide  the 
bunch  of  plantains,  returning  half  to  the  wor¬ 
shipper,  and  retaining  half  as  the  temple  per¬ 
quisite. —  Time. 
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What's  in  a  Name  ?— When  we  are  lold  that 
“  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet,”  the  fact  appears  to  be  self-evident. 
Yet  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  something 
in  a  name.  We  have  abundant  evidence  from 
the  history  of  the  ancients,  and  from  observa¬ 
tions  of  savage  tribes,  to  show  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  in  some  inseparable  and  mysterious  con¬ 
nection  between  a  name  and  the  object  bearing 
it,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  remarkable  series 
of  superstitions,  some  of  which  have  left  traces 
even  amongst  ourselves.  The  Jews  believed 
that  the  name  of  a  child  would  have  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  shaping  its  career  ;  and  we  have  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  sort  of  superstition 
in  quite  a  different  quarter  of  the  world.  Cat- 
lin,  the  historian  of  the  Canadian  Indians,  tells 
us  that  when  he  was  among  the  Mohawks, 
an  old  chief,  by  way  of  paying  him  a  great 
rompliment,  insisted  on  conferring  upon  him 
his  own  name,  Cayendotongue.  “  He  had  been," 
Catlin  explains,  "  a  noted  warrior  ;  and  told 
me  that  now  I  had  a  right  to  assume  to  myself 
all  the  acts  of  valor  he  had  performed,  and 
that  now  my  name  would  echo  Irom  hill  to  hill 
over  all  the  Five  Nations.”  A  well-known 
writer  points  out  that  the  Indians  of  British 
Columbia  have  a  strange  prejudice  against  tell¬ 
ing  their  own  names,  and  his  observation  is 
confirmed  by  travellers  all  over  the  world.  In 
many  tribes,  if  the  indiscreet  question  is  asked 
them,  they  will  nudge  their  neighbor  and  get 
him  to  answer  for  them.  The  mention  of  a 
name  by  the  unwary  has  sometimes  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  unpleasant  results.  We  are  told,  for 
instance,  by  Mr.  Blackhouse,  of  a  native  lady 
of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  who  stoned  an  English 
gentleman  for  having,  in  his  ignorance  of  Tas¬ 
manian  etiquette,  casually  mentioned  the  name 
of  one  of  her  sons.  Nothing  will  induce  a 
Hindu  woman  to  mention  the  name  of  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  in  alluding  to  him  she  uses  a  variety  of 
descriptive  epithets,  such  as  "  the  master,”  etc., 
but  avoids  his  name  with  a  scrupulous  care. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  superstition  carried 
among  some  savage  tribes  that  the  real  names 
of  children  are  concealed  from  their  birth  up¬ 
wards,  and  they  are  known  by  fictitious  names 
until  their  death.  The  fear  of  witchcraft  prob¬ 
ably  is  the  explanation  of  all  those  supersti¬ 
tions.  If  a  name  gets  known  to  a  sorcerer,  he 
can  use  it  as  a  handle  wherewith  to  work  his 
spells  upon  the  bearer.  When  the  Romans  laid 
siege  to  a  town,  they  set  about  at  once  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  name  of  its  tutelary  deity,  so  that 
they  might  coax  the  god  into  surrendering  his 
charge.  In  order  to  prevent  their  receiving 


the  same  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  they  carefully  concealed  the  name  of  the 
tutelary  deity  of  Rome,  and  are  said  to  have 
killed  Valerius  Soranus  for  divulging  it.  Re¬ 
luctance  to  mention  names  reaches  its  height  in 
the  case  of  dangerous  or  mysterious  agencies. 
In  Borneo  the  natives  avoid  naming  the  small¬ 
pox.  In  Germany  the  hare  must  not  be  named, 
or  the  rye-crop  will  be  destroyed  ;  and  to  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of  this  innocent  animal  at  sea,  is, 
or  was,reckoned  by  theAberdeenshirc  fishermen 
an  act  of  impiety,  the  punishment  of  which 
could  be  averted  only  by  some  mysterious 
charm.  The  Laplanders  never  mention  the  name 
of  the  bear,  but  prefer  to  speak  of  him  as  "  the 
old  man  with  the  fur-coat. "  The  motive  here  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  fear  that  by  naming  the  dreaded 
object  his  actual  presence  will  be  evoked  ;  and 
this  idea  is  preserved  in  one  of  our  commonest 
sayings.  Even  if  the  object  of  terror  does  not 
actually  appear,  he  will  at  least  listen  when  he 
hears  his  name  ;  and  if  anything  unpleasant  is 
said  of  him  he  is  likely  to  resent  it.  Hence, 
in  order  to  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  re¬ 
proach,  his  very  name  is  made  flattering.  This 
phenomenon,  generally  termed  euphemism,  is 
of  very  common  occurrence.  The  Greeks,  for 
example,  called  the  Furies  the  “Well-disposed 
ones  ;  ”  and  the  wicked  fairy  Puck  was  chris¬ 
tened  “Robin  Goodfellow’’  by  the  English 
peasantry.  The  modern  Greeks  euphemise 
the  name  of  vinegar  into  “  the  sweet  one.” 
Were  its  real  name  to  be  mentioned,  all  the 
wine  in  the  house  would  turn  sour.  We  have 
an  example  of  the  converse  of  the  principle  of 
euphemism  work  in  the  case  of  mothers  among 
the  savage  tribes  of  Tonquin  giving  their  chil¬ 
dren  hideous  names  in  order  to  frighten  away 
evil  spirits  from  molesting  them.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  case  of  the  most  dreaded  and  most 
mysterious  of  all  our  enemies— Death — that  the 
superstition  becomes  most  apparent.  ”  The 
very  name  of  Death,”  says  Montaigne,  “  strikes 
terror  into  people,  and  makes  them  cross  them¬ 
selves.”  Even  the  unsuperstitious  have  a 
vague  reluctance  to  mentioning  this  dreaded 
name.  Rather  than  say,  “  If  Mr.  So-and-so 
should  die,"  we  say,  “  If  anything  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  Mr.  So-and-so.”  The  Romans  prefer¬ 
red  the  expression  “  He  has  lived”  to  “  He  is 
dead.”  ”  M.  Thiers  a  v/cu"  was  the  form  in 
which  that  statesman’s  death  was  announced  ; 
not  “  M.  Thiers  est  mort."  The  same  reluc¬ 
tance  is  noticeable  in  mentioning  the  names  of 
persons  who  are  dead.  A  writer  on  the  Shet¬ 
land  Isles  tells  us  that  no  persuasion  will  induce 
a  widow  to  mention  her  dead  husband's  name. 
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When  we  do  happen  to  allude  to  a  deceased 
friend  by  name,  we  often  add  some  such  ex¬ 
pression  as  *■  Rest  his  soul  !”  by  way  of  anti¬ 
dote  to  our  rashness ;  and  this  expression 
seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans  in  the 
same  way.  As  might  be  expected,  we  find  this 
carried  to  a  great  extreme  among  savages.  In 
some  tribes,  when  a  man  dies  who  bore  the  name 
of  some  common  object — “fire,"  for  instance 
— the  name  for  fire  must  be  altered  in  conse¬ 
quence  ;  and  as  proper  names  among  savages 
are  almost  invariably  the  names  of  common  ob¬ 
jects.  the  rapid  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
language  and  the  inconvenience  resulting  there¬ 
from  may  be  imagined.  Civilization  has  in¬ 
deed  made  enormous  progress  from  this  cum¬ 
bersome  superstition  to  our  own  philosophy, 
which  can  ask  with  haughty  indifTerence, 
“What's  in  a  name?” — Chambers' sjoumal. 

Historic  Finance. — The  first  tithe  on  mov¬ 
ables  was  granted,  or  enacted,  by  papal  author¬ 
ity,  in  Ii88,  for  the  Second  Crusade.  From 
1334  subsidies  of  a  fifteenth  on  goods  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  a  tenth  from  tenants  of  the  royal 
demesne,  became  the  principal  form  of  direct 
taxation.  Poll  taxes  (so-called),  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  rank,  were  levied  in  1377  and  1380, 
and  on  other  occasions,  the  maximum  being  60 
groats,  the  minimum  i  groat  (4d.)  for  man  and 
wife.  Children  under  16  were  exempt  ;  and 
hence  the  outrage  which  gave  the  immediate 
occasion  of  Wat  Tyler’s  insurrection.  “  A 
fifteenth  and  tenth,”  however,  speedily  came 
to  mean  a  fixed  sum  of  about  £  38,000,  grad¬ 
ually  sinking  with  the  decay  of  particular  towns 
to  ;^32,ooo,  levied  by  a  fixed  assessment  on 
each  shire  and  borough.  A  lax  thus  limited 
became,  with  the  growth  of  national  wealth 
and  needs,  ridiculously  inadequate.  A  new 
land  tax  of  5  per  cent,  was  granted  in  1404, 
and  a  graduated  income  tax  in  1435.  But  the 
customs  on  wool  and  hides  exported  and  2s. 
per  ton  on  wine  imported,  with  a  general 
poundage  of  6d.  ad  valorem  on  other  exports 
and  imports,  were  the  only  permanent  and 
regular  revenue  of  the  Crown,  and  during  the 
War  of  the  Roses  almost  the  sole  addition  to 
the  yield  of  the  royal  estates.  This  hereditary 
revenue,  however,  sufficed  for  the  ordinal y  ex¬ 
penses  both  of  the  State  and  the  household. 
The  great  popularity  of  Edward  IV.  with  the 
citizens,  especially  of  London,  enabled  him  to 
raise  considerable  benevolences,  a  practice 
which,  forbidden  by  act  of  Parliament  on  the 
accession  of  Richard  III.,  was  resumed  and 
carried  to  an  often  oppressive  extent  by  Henry 


VHI.  and  his  children.  The  old  fifteenths  and 
tenths  were  still  granted  from  time  to  time,  but 
under  the  Tudors  were  accompanied  by  sub¬ 
sidies  in  the  nature  of  an  income  tax  of  4s.  on 
the  rental  of  lands  and  2s.  8d.  on  the  total 
value  of  goods -yielding  about  ;^8o,ot».  Each 
subsidy  was  accompanied  by  a  clerical  grant 
of  6s.  in  the  pound  of  annual  value,  worth 
about  ;^20,ooo.  The  lust  grant  made  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  of  four  subsidies  and  eight  fifteenths 
and  tenths,  amounting  in  all  perhaps  to  >^640,- 
000. —  The  Saturday  Review. 

The  Three  Unities. — As  we  have  said,  the 
groundwork  of  “  The  Cid  "  is  wholly  Spanish, 
but  the  beautiful  poetry  of  many  of  the  lines  is 
wholly  Corneille’s.  And  had  Corneille  been 
allowed  to  follow  his  own  instincts,  and  write 
his  play  as  his  spirit  moved  him,  it  would 
probably  be  free  from  many  of  its  absurdities. 
He  was  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  ”  the 
three  unities,"  which  the  French  pedants  of 
those  days  thought  necessary  to  make  incum¬ 
bent  upon  every  one  who  wrote  for  the  stage. 
These  ignorantly  learned  men  imagined  that 
Aristotle  on  his  own  authority  had  promulgat¬ 
ed  laws  to  be  observed  in  the  composition  of  a 
dramatic  poem,  and  that  they  should  be  always 
binding.  The  events  in  every  play  were  to  be 
comprised  within  24  hours,  the  scene  could  not 
be  changed,  and  in  the  play  there  should  be 
only  one  interest  or  one  line  of  action.  These 
laws  were  as  the  sword  of  Damocles  held  over 
the  heads  of  the  French  dramatists  as  they  sat 
at  their  work.  Richelieu  had  lent  his  voice  in 
favor  of  the  edict,  and  they  dreaded  being 
found  guilty  of  insubordination.  The  authority 
of  Aristotle  was  too  high  to  be  questioned,  and 
because  the  Greek  writers  had  so  written  they 
must  be  followed.  The  great  Cond6  expressed 
himself  as  being  terribly  bored  by  a  tragedy  by 
the  Abb6  d’Aubignac.  A  friend  of  the  author 
tried  to  excuse  the  play,  saying  that  it  was 
written  exactly  after  the  precepts  of  Aristotle. 
Cond6  replied :  “  I  am  charmed  that  the 
Abb6  d’Aubignac  should  have  followed  Aris¬ 
totle  so  carefully,  but  I  cannot  forgive  Aristotle 
for  having  made  the  Abb6  d’Aubignac  write 
such  a  detestable  tragedy  !” — All  the  Year 
Round. 

A  Sunday-School  Scholar. — Here  is  the 
pith  of  a  talented  youngster’s  paper  on  the 
“  Good  Samaritan  “  A  certing  man  went 
down  from  jerslam  to  jeriker,  and  he  fell 
among  thieves  and  the  thorns  sprang  up  and 
cboaked  him — whereupon  he  gave  tuppins  to 
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(he  host,  and  praid  take  care  on  him  and  put 
him  hon  his  hone  hass.  And  he  past  by  on 
the  other  side."  This  and  the  following  are 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  American  exagger¬ 
ations,  but  authenticated  instances  of  examin¬ 
ers’  experiences.  The  last  specimen  is  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question,  “  Who  was  Moses?” 
”  He  lived  in  a  hark  maid  of  bullrushes,  and 
he  kept  a  golden  calf  and  worshipt  braizen 
snakes,  and  he  het  nothin  but  qwhales  and 
manner  for  forty  years.  He  was  kart  by  the 
air  while  riding  under  a  bow  of  a  tree  and  he 
was  killed  by  his  son  Abslon  as  he  was  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  bow.  His  end  was  peace.” — 
Chambers's  Journal. 

A  Mahdi  of  the  Last  Century.— It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  look  back  a  hundred  years  and  trace 
,  the  career  of  a  former  Mahdi.  the  Prophet  Man- 
sour,  the  Sheikh  Oghan-OoIO,  who  burst  on 
the  Eastern  world  in  1785  as  the  Apostle  of 
Mahomet,  and  went  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer  till  Constantinople  sought  his  alliance, 
and  Russia  armed  herself  caf-a-pied  to  resist 
his  advance.  It  was  early  in  March,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Ramadan,  that  a  solitary 
horseman  rode  into  Amadie,  a  town  of  Kour- 
distan,  wearing  the  green  turban  which  marked 
him  as  a  descendant  of  Mahomet,  a  white  wooi- 
len  garment  girl  about  the  hips  with  a  leathern 
girdle,  and  a  pair  of  yellow  sandals.  His  im¬ 
posing  stature,  dignified  manners,  flashing  yet 
melancholy  eyes,  vast  forehead,  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  black  beard  showed  him  to  be  a  king 
among  men  ;  and  the  rigor  of  his  fast,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  fervor  of  his  perpetual  prayers 
in  the  mosque  which  he  never  quitted,  proved 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  to  be  a  saint  of 
the  finest  water.  When  Ramadan  was  over  the 
new  Prophet  assumed  the  post  of  authority  in 
the  mosque  which  had  witnessed  his  prayers 
and  vigils,  and  proclaimed  the  twenty-four 
articles  of  a  reformed  creed.  The  majority 
of  them  were  drawn  from  the  Koran,  others 
from  the  Mosaic  statutes,  some  few  were  of  Pa¬ 
gan  origin,  and  the  final  item  was  the  Christian 
maxim,  “  Thou  shah  love  the  Lord  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  This  evan¬ 
gel  was  not,  however,  accepted  with  as  much 
readiness  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  It 
was  necessary  to  make  a  bold  stroke  and  secure 
the  wavering  allegiance  of  the  people  of  Ama¬ 
die,  so  the  Prophet  declared  that  Mahomet,  in 
his  inscrutable  wisdom,  had  chosen  them  to 
carry  the  new  law  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  to 
them  would  belong  the  exclusive  right  to  punish 
impenitent  sinners  with  the  weapons  he  was 


about  to  send  them.  A  few  days  later  four  men 
arrived  from  Sinope  escorting  a  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition  of  European  manufact¬ 
ure.  These  worthies  were  all  of  different  na¬ 
tionalities,  one  being  Tabet  Habib,  a  Persian 
merchant  and  money-lender  of  .Scutari,  another 
a  Frenchman  named  C16ophe  Th6venot,  a  third 
Camillo  Rutigliano,  a  Neapolitan,  and  the 
fourth  a  German,  er  probably  a  Jew,  called 
Samuel  Goldemberg.  The  arms  were  at  once 
distributed  among  the  most  enthusiastic  con¬ 
verts,  who,  however,  numbered  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred.  On  April  20  the  little  band  marched  from 
Amadie  to  Taku.  where  the  Prophet  summoned 
the  inhabitants,  explained  his  mission,  and  read 
the  new  code  of  regulations.  Those  who  gave  in 
their  allegiance  were  enrolled  and  armed,  while 
the  recalcitrants  were  put  to  the  sword.  The 
Prophet  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of  sever¬ 
al  thousand  troops,  undisciplined  it  is  true,  but 
amenable  to  the  orders  of  such  a  ruling  spirit  as 
himself.  They  were'  approaching  Kitlis,  a  forti¬ 
fied  city  containing  about  twenty  thousand 
souls,  defended  by  a  fortress  perched  on  an  in¬ 
accessible  rock,  and  garrisoned  by  five  hundred 
Turkish  troops.  The  Pasha  in  charge  deter¬ 
mined  to  show  fight,  so  he  summoned  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  the  ramparts  and  confided  the  fortress  to 
the  soldiers.  It  was  all  in  vain,  for  the  invading 
army  took  Hitlis  by  assault,  and  the  Prophet,  by 
way  of  example,  impaled  the  poor  Pasha,  his 
officers,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  place,  and  de¬ 
livered  the  city  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
soldiers  for  three  days  and  three  nights.  The 
army  next  marched  to  Mush,  where  the  terrified 
Aga  opened  his  gates,  and  the  Prophet  assured 
the  inhabitants  that  no  harm  should  befall  them 
if  they  supplied  his  troops  with  fresh  provisions, 
and  all  the  young  men  between  twenty  and 
thirty  enrolled  themselves  under  his  banners. 
The  Prophet  had  a  keen  eye  as  a  military  tacti¬ 
cian,  for  Erzeroum  is  the  centre  from  which  the 
caravan  routes  to  Van,  Trebizond,  Tiflis,  and 
Siwas,  diverge.  The  conqueror  turned  north¬ 
wards,  taking  possesion  of  half  a  dozen  towns 
as  he  went  along,  and  at  length  sat  down  before 
the  fortress  of  Akhalzik,  which  was  then  pretty 
much  as  it  is  now,  a  strongly  fortified  city  on 
the  Turco-Russian  frontier,  containing  about 
30,000  inhabitants  and  a  Turkish  garrison  5,000 
strong.  The  Pasha  and  his  troops  defended 
themselves  bravely,  but  after  spending  ten  days 
in  trenches  before  the  walls,  the  Prophet  or¬ 
dered  an  assault,  and  Akhalzik  fell  as  Bitlis  had 
done  at  the  outset.  The  Pasha  and  his  officers 
were  impaled,  those  who  submitted  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  swell  the  conquering  hosts,  the  impeni- 
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tent  and  stubborn  was  massacred,  and  the  city 
burned  and  sacked.  As  the  troops  stood  shout* 
ing  over  the  smoking  ruins,  they  hailed  their 
chief  as  “  Mansour,”  or  the  V'ictor,  and  by  that 
name  he  is  principally  known  to  history.  Re¬ 
cruits  began  to  come  in  apace  from  all  the  neigh¬ 
boring  provinces,  and  Mansour  saw  himself  at 
the  head  of  40,000  men,  poorly  armed  but  ready 
for  anything,  so  he  marched  straight  on  Eize- 
roum,  the  gates  of  which  were  open  to  him.  The 
booty  he  always  reserved  for  himself  on  enter¬ 
ing  a  city  was  the  right  to  choose  all  the  most 
beautiful  woman  as  slaves  ;  but  he  did  it  only  to 
save  them  from  the  horrors  that  would  otherwise 
have  awaited  them,  and  the  shame  of  exposure 
in  the  bazaar.  He  neither  loved  nor  trusted 
women,  and  had  flung  all  passions  save  ambi¬ 
tion  behind  him.  If  the  Prophet  Mansour  had 
chosen  at  this  moment  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Constantinople,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  succeeded,  and  if  he  had  become  master 
of  the  Porte,  it  is  probable  that  the  “  sick  man  ’  ’ 
would  never  have  troubled  the  councils  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  instead  of  invading  Turkey,  he  be¬ 
came  its  ally  against  Russia,  apparently  on  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  be  recognised  as 
undisputed  sovereign  of  all  the  countries  he 
could  rescue  from  the  grasp  of  the  Northern 
Bear.  Kars  fell  into  his  hands  after  a  bombard¬ 
ment  of  six  hours.  This  secured  his  line  of  re¬ 
treat,  and  he  led  his  men  over  the  mountains  to 
Tiflis,  where  Heraclius,  King  of  Georgia,  await¬ 
ed  him  on  the  marshy  plain  of  Kours  with  an 
army  of  50,000, 10,000  of  whom  were  tried  Rus¬ 
sian  troops,  sent  to  his  aid  by  Catherine.  The 
opposing  hosts  were  equal  as  to  numbers  ;  the 
tide  of  battle  rose  and  fell  for  three  long  days, 
and  Heraclius  was  totally  defeated.  Twenty- 
two  thousand  of  his  men  were  slain,  and  10,000 
taken  prisoners  and  sold  as  slaves  at  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Mansour  took  possession  of  the  royal 
palace,  abandoning  the  city  of  Tiflis  to  his  sol¬ 
diers,  and  in  a  letter  written  from  thence  he  for 
the  first  time  used  the  signature  of  Sheikh  Og- 
han-OolO.  Turkey  now  began  to  see  that  her 
ally  might  very  easily  become  her  master,  and 
endeavored  to  undermine  his  influence.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  of  all  her  little  intrigues, 
and  when  a  courteous  ambassador  was  sent  to 
him,  reproached  him  with  the  treason  and  per¬ 
fidy  of  the  Porte,  and  thundered  forth  a  threat 
to  go  himself  to  Constantinople  for  an  answer 
to  the  charge.  In  less  than  a  month  all  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made,  and,  assembling  his  large 
army,  Mansour  read  to  them  a  proclamation 
from  Mahomet,  commanding  him  to  annihilate 


the  Osmanlis  and  place  a  faithful  prince  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople.  As  the  Prophet  was 
quite  aware  that  if  he  took  Constantinople  be 
would  have  to  deal  with  the  united  strength  of 
France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  hetbereu(x>n  con¬ 
cluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  and  promised  to  turn  his 
arms  against  Russia.  F rom  that  moment  fortune 
forsook  Mansour.  He  returned  to  the  Caucasus, 
and  endeavored  to  raise  the  Lesghiens  Tartars, 
and  had  a  victorious  engagment  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  general  Apraxin,  who  had  to  retreat  to 
Kashgar.  Gradually  the  tribes  and  nations  fell 
away  from  him,  and  gave  in  their  allegiance  to 
Catherine,  and  at  last  Mansour  was  closely  be¬ 
sieged  by  General  Gadowitz  in  Anapa,  on  the 
Black  Sea.  He  refused  to  capitulate,  and  the 
Russian  troops  carried  the  town  and  fortress  by 
assault.  At  the  head  of  the  long  line  of  prisoners 
who  defiled  past  the  conqueror  walked  the 
Prophet,  a  noble  and  dignified  figure  even  in 
his  fall.  Gadowitz  himself  presented  Mansour 
to  the  Empress,  who  treated  him  with  the  re¬ 
spect  due  to  a  brave  and  gallant  foe.  She  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  every  mark  of  honor,  gave  him 
an  annual  {>ension  of  about  £a,ooo,  and  as¬ 
signed  to  him  a  residence  in  the  little  town  of 
Solowetz,  on  the  Black  Sea.  There  he  entered 
a  convent  of  Armenian  monks,  wrote  his  me¬ 
moirs,  and  corresponded  with  his  family  until 
his  death  in  1798.  This  eighteenth  century 
Mahdi  thus  ended  his  days  in  obscurity,  and 
when  but  little  past  his  prime.  He  no  doubt 
died  of  ennui  and  disappointment,  for  adven¬ 
ture  had  been  as  the  bread  of  life  to  his  soul  from 
babyhood.  The  most  curious  part  of  his  story 
remains  to  be  told.  He  was  neither  Sheikh  nor 
Prophet,  not  even  a  Mussulman,  and  least  of 
all  an  Oriental.  His  name  was  jean  Baptiste 
Boetti,  and  he  was  the  son  of  an  Italian  notary, 
destined  for  the  medical  profession,  which  did 
not  please  him,  and  he  ultimately  became  a  Do¬ 
minican  monk.  Little  or  nothing  of  all  this 
would  have  been  known  had  not  Boetti,  when 
figuring  as  the  Prophet  Mansour,  been  weak 
enough  to  write  his  own  autobiography  piece¬ 
meal  at  dead  of  night.  He  kept  the  manuscript 
in  his  jewel  casket,  but  one  day  his  chancellor, 
one  of  the  three  Europeans  who  were  in  his 
confidence,  eloped  with  a  lovely  Georgian  girl 
and  the  casket.  On  reaching  Constantinople, 
this  individual  sold  the  papers  to  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  they  were 
recently  discovered  by  Professor  Otiino,  of 
Turin,  among  the  archives  of  Piedmont. — 
Time. 
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Gl?EN  mi! 


A  ROLLER  SKATE 


nil  Ij  II  n  II  n  I  -Ing  set  of  cards,  most 
U 1  I  UXI  U  1 1  11 1  •  ^  ,„d 

onr  48  page  Iltnstrated  Book,  to  introdnee  other  goods. 
AN  sent  on  receipt  of  three  S  cent  stamps.  WORTIl 
BROS.,  788  Siztii  St.,  New  Yoik. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


fur  Jfnr  Moo/r, 


for  014  Bnoft. 


Price  low;  a«|A>Kfir  can  apply  no  Steep  or  flat  snr- 
ftee  material,  dorable,  Flrs-Proof.  Writs  t  ose.  for 
lilii.trated  Bn«li.  Ind.  Pslntl  Rooflna  Oo.,  New  York. 


II in pni  improved  root  beer 

n  ||e  ll  W  '  Package,  25  eta.  Makes  6  gailons  o 
lllllil'jLl  *  dellcions,  spsrkiing  and  wholesom 
beverage.  Snld  ny  all  drng^sts,  o 
sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  *5  eenta.  C.  fiL  IJIRE: 
48  N.  Del.  Ave.,  PblladeJphia,  Pa. 


Books  on  building,  painting, 

Decorating,  etc.  Send  10  cents  for  100  page  Hint- 
trated  Catalogue  (Jnst  publisbed). 

M  M.  T.  C0.M8T04  K,  6  Aatop  Place,  N.  Y. 


THE  TRUE  ODOR  OF  THE  VIOLET 

I  Imparted  to  Nota  Paper,  Laces  end  Handkerchiefs,  by 
I  Massey's  Florentine  Violet  Orris  Powder.  In 
packeu,  2Sc.  and  50c.  each.— Caswell.  Massbt  A  Co., 
ns  5Ui  Arc  ,  and  1 121  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  Newport.  It.  1 . 
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PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT, 


LIBERTY  ENLIGHTENING  THE 
WORLD. 

This  new  Wonder  of  the  World,  which  is 
now  being  loaded  on  the  French  transport 
Is^re  for  shipment  to  this  country,  is  the  larg¬ 
est  statue  in  the  world.  Some  idea  of  its  mag¬ 
nitude  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  forty 
persons  found  standing-room  within  the  head. 
A  six-foot  man  standing  on  the  level  of  the  lips 
only  just  reached  the  eyebrow.  While  work¬ 
men  were  employed  on  the  crown  of  her  head 
they  seemed  to  be  making  a  huge  sugar-cal¬ 
dron,  and  they  jumped  with  ease  in  and  out 
the  tip  of  the  nose.  Fifteen  people  might  sit 
round  the  flame  of  the  torch,  which  elevation 
can  be  reached  by  a  spiral  staircase  within  the 
outstretched  arm. 

The  London  Daily  New,  in  speaking  of  it, 
says  :  “  It  is  out  and  away  the  iargest  sUtue 
of  modern  times.  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes 
Was  nothing  to  it.  It  could  carry  the  ‘  Brava- 
ria  ’  or  the  ‘  Hermann  ’  in  its  arms.  It  towers 
to  the  skies  from  the  yard  of  the  Rue  de  Cha- 
zelles,  where  it  has  been  eight  years  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  view  from  its  coronet  sweeps 
clear  of  the  six-story  houses  and  beyond  the 
walls  of  Paris.” 

The  weight  of  this  stupendous  statue  is  440,- 
000  pounds,  of  which  176,000  pounds  are  cop¬ 
per  and  the  remainder  wrought-iron.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  in  New  York  about  the  25th 
of  May,  where  it  will  be  erected  on  Bedloe’s 
Island,  this  being  the  location  selected  for  it  by 
Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  President  to  make  the  selection.  When 
placed  in  position  it  will  loom  up  305  feet  above 
tide-water,  the  height  of  the  statue  being  151.2 
feet,  that  of  the  pedesul  91  feet,  and  founda¬ 
tion  52.10  feet 

This  imposing  statue,  higher  than  the  enor¬ 
mous  towers  of  the  great  Brooklyn  Bridge  or 
the  steeple  of  Trinity  Church,  which  is  the 
loftiest  in  the  city  of  New  York, — higher,  in 
fact,  than  any  of  the  colossal  statues  of  an¬ 
tiquity, — by  its  rare  artistic  proportions,  as 
well  as  by  its  stupendous  dimensions,  will  add 
another  to  the  Wonders  of  the  World.  A  word 
should  be  said  of  its  artistic  merit.  The  pose, 
stride,  and  gesture,  with  its  classic  face,  are 
pronounced  perfect ;  the  drapery  is  both  mas¬ 


sive  and  fine,  and  in  some  parts  is  as  delicate 
and  silky  in  effect  as  if  wrought  with  a  fine 
chisel  on  the  smallest  scale. 

The  conception  and  execution  of  this  great 
work  are  due  to  the  great  French  sculptor,  M. 
Bartholdi,  who  has  devoted  eight  years  of  his 
life  and  most  of  his  fortune  to  this  great  work, 
and  whose  generous  impulses,  which  must  be 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  this  noble  work, 
prompted  him  to  make  such  a  gift  to  the  United 
States.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  base  and  pedestal  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  this  great  work  are  in  want  of  funds 
for  its  completion,  and  have  prepared  a  minia¬ 
ture  sutuette,  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  orig¬ 
inal,  six  inches  in  height,  the  figure  being  made 
of  bronze,  the  pedestal  of  nickel  silver,  which 
they  are  now  delivering  to  subscribers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  for  the  small  sum  of  $[ 
each.  Aside  from  its  being  a  lasting  souvenir 
of  this  colossal  statue,  it  will  ornament  our 
homes  and  bear  testimony  that  we  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  completion  of  one  of  the  grand¬ 
est  works  of  modern  times.  All  remittances 
should  be  addressed  to  Richard  Butler,  Secre¬ 
tary  American  Committee  of  the  Statue  of  Lib¬ 
erty,  No.  33  Mercer  Street,  New  York.  Tbe 
committee  are  also  prepared  to  furnish  a 
model,  in  same  metals,  twelve  inches  in  height, 
at  $5  each,  delivered. 

Newfoundland’s  Catch  of  Cod. — The 
statement  of  the  extent  and  value  of  exports 
for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1884,  just  issued 
by  the  St.  John’s  Chamber  of  Commerce  shows 
that  the  catch  of  codfish  in  1883  was  the  largest 
on  record.  Putting  together  tbe  whole  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  codfishery  exported  that  year,  in¬ 
cluding  fish,  oil,  and  other  items,  the  value  is 
$7,503,367.  The  importance  of  this  grand 
staple  is  thus  apparent,  as  compared  with  all 
other  fisheries.  The  products  of  the  codfishery 
constitute  almost  five-sixths  of  the  exports. 
Even  these  figures  do  not  show  the  entire  value 
of  the  codfishery  for  that  year.  The  fisher¬ 
men’s  consumption  is  not  reckoned,  and  dur¬ 
ing  tbe  summer  they  live  largely  on  the  fish 
taken.  If  we  allow  the  average  consumption 
of  cod  to  be  ball  a  quintal  per  head  for  the 
whole  population — now  about  194,000 — this 
would  be  a  moderate  calculation.  The  value 
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of  97,000  quintals  forborne  consumption  would 
be  1388,000,  and  this  being  added  to  tbe  value 
of  tbe  quantity  exported  we  get  $7,891,367  as 
tbe  entire  value  of  codfisb  taken  in  1883.  It  is 
wonderful  to  tbink  that  tbe  great  draft  of  cod¬ 
fisb  bas  been  going  on  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years  without  any  apparent  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  source  of  supply.  The  catch  of 
1883,  which  was  mainly  on  the  shores  of  the 
island  and  coast  of  Labrador,  was  the  largest 
ever  known.  The  French  take  annually,  on 
the  shores  and  on  the  Banks,  about  360,000 
quintals  of  cod,  worth  $1,440,000.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  take  an  immense  quantity,  of  which  no 
returns  are  given,  on  the  Banks  ;  and  still 
there  are  no  evidences  whatever  of  exhaustion. 
The  largest  codhshery  previous  to  .1884  was 
that  of  1847,  when  1,609.724  quintals  were 
taken,  but  tbe  exports  of  that  year  were  less 
than  those  of  1884  by  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
Adding  together  the  home  consumption  and 
exports  of  cod  in  1884,  we  have  1.830,417 
quintals  as  the  quantity  actually  taken.  Thus 
the  Newfoundland  codfishery  sustains  its  char¬ 
acter  as  the  largest  and  most  valuable  codfish¬ 
ery  in  the  world.  Next  to  it  comes  that  of  Nor¬ 
way,  with  an  average  catch  of  about  700,000 
quintals. 

Oil  Scoots. — Among  the  strange  matters 
developed  in  the  unusual  order  of  things  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  class  of 
adventurers  termed  oil  scouts.  When  any  arte¬ 
sian  wells  are  sunk  in  a  new  district  the  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  their  success  and  delivery  is  of 
great  value  to  prospectors  in  the  vicinity,  and  as 
a  consequence,  new  wells  are  frequently  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  timber  stockade  and  patrolled  by 
armed  men,  who  treat  with  severity  any  tres- 
passets.  A  man  once  penetrated  through  the 
cordon  of  guards  and  hid  under  the  derrick 
floor  at  a  well,  and  succeeded  in  taking  his  de¬ 
parture  after  staying  there  two  days  waiting  to 
learn  whether  the  well  was  to  be  successful. 
For  this  information  his  share  amounted  to 
$50,000  in  cash,  and  in  interest  worth  $150,000, 
in  a  well  which  was  at  once  driven  in  that 
vicinity.  Another  scout  learned  the  capacity 
of  a  new  well  by  noting  tbe  depth  of  a  unk  at 
two  different  times,  and  thus  obtained  the  data 
necessary  to  gauge  its  flow.  The  whole  busi¬ 
ness  is  typical  of  what  always  occurs  in  sparse¬ 
ly  settled  mining  regions  where  there  is  but 
little  law  and  order  to  control  the  diverse  ele¬ 
ments  of  men  in  their  struggle  after  sudden 
wealth. — Engineering. 


Black  Walnut  Timber. — An  old  farmer  in 
Ohio  says  that  only  thirty  years  ago  he  began 
making  his  farm,  and  that  he  had  worked  eight 
years  in  clearing  it  of  the  walnut  timber,  eighty 
acres  of  which  he  burned  up.  After  thirty 
years  of  cultivation  the  farm  is  worth  $3ooo. 
If  it  had  its  walnut  trees  back  it  would  be 
worth  more  than  $100,000.  This  farmer  is 
only  one  among  thousands  who  for  years 
girdled,  cut  and  burned  the  great  forests  they 
found  occupying  the  land.  An  English  syndi¬ 
cate  within  the  last  two  years  have  purchased 
at  nominal  prices  lumber  that  will  net  them  not 
less  than  $5,000,000. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Bank  has  re¬ 
cently  passed  the  following  resolution  :  "  The 
Board  being  of  opinion  that  it  is  on  many 
grounds  inexpedient  for  clerks  employed  by 
the  bank  to  contract  marriages  on  insufficient 
means  :  Resolved — As  a  general  rule,  but 
subject  to  any  exceptional  circumstances  which 
may  induce  the  Board  to  dispense  with  such 
rule— That,  in  future,  if  any  member  of  the 
staff,  whose  income  is  less  than  j^i5o  a  year, 
shall  marry,  he  shall  be  disqualified  from  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  bank's  service,  and  will  accord¬ 
ingly  be  required  to  retire  from  iL” 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re- 
viewed  in  the  Eclecitc,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Prose  tVritings  of  N.  P.  Willis.  By  Henry 
A.  Brers.  i2mo,  cloth,  365  pages.  New 
York  :  Ckas.  Scribner's  Sons.  Price,  $1.50. 

Within  the  Capes.  By  Howard  Pyle. 
i2mo,  266  pages.  New  York  :  Chas.  Scrib- 
net^s  Sons.  Pi  ice,  $r.oo. 

The  Dynamiter.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Leisure  Hour  Series.  326  pages.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  «&*  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

New  Light  on  Aformonism.  By  Mrs.  Ellen 
E.  Dickinson.  i2mo,  272  pages.  New  York: 
Funk  Wagnalls.  Price, 

Q.  P.  Index  Annual,  1884.  8vo,  limp,  57 
pages.  London:  Trubner  Co.  Price,  $1. 

How  to  Drain  a  House.  By  Geo.  E.  War¬ 
ing,  Jr.  i2mo.  222  pages.  New  York  : 
Henry  Holt.  Price,  $1.25. 

National  Academy  Notes  for  1885.  i2mo, 
paper.  New  York  :  Cassell  (s'  Co.  Price,  50cts. 

Philosophic  Thought.  By  Lawren'ce  S. 
Benson.  i2mo,  180  pages.  New  York  :  By 
the  Author.  Price,  $1.25. 

How  to  Get  On  in  the  World,  as  displayed  in 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Wm.  Corbett.  i2mo, 
301  pages.  New  York  ;  R.  Worthington. 
Price,  $1.50. 
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BLUE  RIDGE  SPRINGS,  VA 


12  MILES  EAST  OF  ROANOKE,  ON  NORFOLK  AND 
WESTERN  RAILROAD. 


THIS  CELEBRATED  SUMMER  RESORT  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
places  in  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  VIRGINIA.  The  virtue 
of  its  Water j  in  cases  of  DYSPEPSIA,  or  LIVER 
COMPLAINT,  HAS  GAINED  A  WORLD¬ 
WIDE  REP  U  TATI  ON. 


yOR  8A.L.E:  IN 

PMIafleljliia,  Washinirton  anil  Baltimore,  at  SHAFER’S  MINERAL  WATER  AGENCIES, 

PHILIP  F.  BROWN,  Proprietor. 


t^STOP  AT  THE  NEW  PURCELL  HOUSE,  NORFOLK,  VA, 


A.  J.  REACH  CO.'I 

Manufacturers  of  Lawn  Tennis. 

Our  Quaker  Cltjr  Tennie  Rarquet  the  lateat  and  beet 
made,  larxrat  playing  surface.  Strinelng  uneqnaled.  Fine  Rack¬ 
ets,  oar  own  make,  mm  $1.50  to  $5.50  each.  A  full  line  ot 
TMNSIS  SETS  AND  TENNIS  SVPEEJNS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Calalogne,  Fnan. 

23  South  8tb  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.J.REACH  Co 


PQPUUmUiSRMKET. 


USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS 


THE  NATURALIST’S  LIBRARY, 


EDITED  BY 

Sir  WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Bart., 

CompriRiDR  42  Volumes,  as  follows: 

BIROS,  .  .  .  INSECTS,  .  .  .  -y  Volsi. 

AINIMA.LS,  .  .  13  “  FISH, . O  “ 

MAIV,  ....  1  Vol. 

These  Tolumes  are  illuatrated  with  over  1000  Copperplate  Ulustratioiis.  colored  by 
hand  in  the  fineit  manner.  Bound  in  neat  red  cloth  binding. 

PRICE,  ONLY  $50  PER  SET. 

We  have  onlj  three  seta  left,  and  this  will  be  the  last  chance  to  obtain  this  work. 


BEAUTIFUL  §I1ELLS.  Their  Nature,  Structure,  and  Uses  Familiarly  Explained, 
with  Directions  for  Collecting,  Cleaning,  and  Arranging  them  in  the  Cabinet.  Illustrated 
with  colored  plates.  12mo,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

THE  TELEISUOPE.  A  Familiar  Sketch.  Combining  a  special  notice  of  objects  coming 
within  the  range  of  a  small  telescope.  By  Hon.  Mrs.  Wood.  Illustrated.  12mo,  clotlC 
flit,  $1.50. 

Addr«»  E.  R.  PELTOir,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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_8IDEN,TIAL  GAME. 

rp  M  chcM,  atmpui  M  checkers  sod  wonderfully 
popular.  Sent  postpsid  for  tl.  Get  one  and  flsht 
forjonr  candidate.  ILLINOIS  CVTLBBY 
€0.y  tt6  Slate  St.y  Chlcac*,  Sole  Aj{eBU. 


ULLAMB.  59CarmKSl,H.  Y. 
OCHURCH  FURNITURE. 
MEMORULS  A  SPECIALTY, 
smuiro  BavES  comnmiov  sets,  etc. 

BAWmWS  m  SILK  AMD  POLO,  SS  SACtL 
Send  for  Circular. 


JjXTAUD  BJMJldSmQ 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


TTT  ANTED— Ladies  and  Misses  to  crochet  and  make 
VV  fine  laces  at  home ;  pleasant  and  profitable ; 
work  sent  out  of  the  city. 

WESTERN  LACE  MFG.  CO.,  SI8  SUU  St., 
Caicaeo,  III. 


Send  one,  two,  three  or  five  dollars  | 
for  a  retail  box,  by  express,  of  the  i 
best  Candles  la  the  world,  pat  op  la 
haadsome  boxes.  All  strictly  pare.  Saitable  for  pres-  . 
eats.  Try  It  once.  Address  I 

C.  F.  GUNTHER,  Confectioner,  | 

78  Maditon,  Street,  Chicoffo.  ' 


A  BARGAIN. 

I 

We  bare  for  sale  at  this  office  tbe  following  , 
books  : 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 

COMPLETK  AS  FAS  AS  ISSUED. 

16  vols.,  cloth  binding,  in  perfect  order. 
SCRIBNER'S  BEST  EDITION ; 

ALSO 

American  National  Preacher 

(Now  entirely  oat  of  print). 

40  volumes,  cloth  binding. 

Both  of  these  sets  will  be  sold  at  a 
SACRIFICE,  i 


THE 

American  Uniyersal  Cyclopsdiai 

A  COMPLETE 

Library  of  Knowledge. 

A  RepHnt  of  the  last  Edinburgh  and 
London  Edition  of  Chambers’  Cy- 
cLopo'-dia,  with  copious  addi¬ 
tions  by  American  Edi- 
tors,  embracing  over 
18,000  TiiUs. 

This  is  the  subscription  edition  of 
1884,  of  the  Library  of  Universal 
Knowleikie,  in  15  volumes — printed 
on  fine  tinted  paper  and  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth.  It  is  far  superior  to 
the  Trade  edition  which  retails  at 
$15.00. 

The  sabscription  price  is  $25.00,  and 
we  offer  it  at  present  at  815.00. 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON, 

95  Hand  Street,  Jfete  York, 

MEDICAL  BOOKS, 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publicja- 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical.works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  18 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

AddrMS, 

E.  B.  PELTONy  Pablishery 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


New  Series,  1875  to  1884  inclusive. 

TWENTY  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


The  volumes  of  the  Eclectic  previous  to  1875  having  been  nearly  all  disposed  of  under 
our  special  offer  we  call  attention  to  the  volumes  from  1875  to  1884.  These  volumes  are  of 
the  same  general  character  as  those  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the 
ECLECTIC  the  American  Oyclopasdia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no 
subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  less  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

This  set  of  twenty  volumes  also  contains  Eioiitt  be.vctifcl  steel  engravings.  ' 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express  or  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the 
distance  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are 
an  ornament  to  any  library. 

The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  until  further  notice,  the 
volumes  from  1875  to  1884  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  ^4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  ^3.50  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  ten 
years,  or  twenty  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  $30. 


E.  R  PELTON,  Publisher, 


25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 


or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  lUastration. 

Beaatifallj  engraved  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  the  Eclectic  Mgazine  daring  paai 
jeara.  and  embracing  portraitt  of  nearly  every  dietinguMed  man  of  the  paet  and  preeent  century. 
Oar  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  eto. 

COMPRISINO- 

325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following,  selected  from  our  list,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  Tarietj. 


PORTRAITS. 
ab&aham  LnrcoLs. 

HOaaCE  OEEELET. 
WILUAX  C.  BBTAVT. 
WILLIAM  M.  EVABTS. 
H.  W.  LOHOFELLOW. 
BATABO  TATLOB. 

J.  O.  WHITTIEB. 
PETBB  COOPEB. 

CHA8.  O’CONOB. 

CHAS.  DICKEHA 
JOHH  BBIOHT. 
BICHABD  COBDEH. 
ALPBED  TEWNTSON. 
MATTHEW  ABBOLD. 
THOMAS  CABLTLE. 
HEBBEBT  SFENCEB. 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

COBOBE88  OF  YIEITHA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUBKEB  HILL. 

BAPOLEOH  nr  PBISOB. 

SIB  WALTEB  SCOTT  ABD  FBIEBDS. 
WASHINGTON  IBVIBO  ABD  FBIEBDS. 
LITEBABT  FABTT  AT  SIB  J.  BETBOLDS. 
VAB  DYKE  PABTIBO  FBOM  BUBEBS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLOBEBTIBE  POETS. 

WOODLABD  VOWS. 

FAB  FBOM  HOME. 

BEATBICE  DE  CEBCI. 

BUBIAL  OF  THE  BIBD. 
FLOWEB-OATHEBEBS. 

HOME  TBEASUBES. 


The  nuTaring.  are  numbered  on  the  Catalofme  to  aid  in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only  In¬ 
dicate  the^ures  opposite  the  engraving  selected. 

They  are  printed  on  line  paper,  lOztS  inches,  and  are  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
ftimUh  neat  doth  cases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 


Xagravings  10  oents  oaeh,  or  $7.60  por  100.  I  Portfolio  asd  16  Engravings,  •  •  •  $1 


6  Engravings,  . . $0  60  “  “26  “  ...  2 

IS  Engravings, . 100  “  "60  “  -••4 

Portfolios, . -  each  60 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Bngravings  to  he  sent  whenever  reqnired,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound  volume 
for  centre-table. 

cAc'X'jh.i..ooxjES  sspr’T'  rro  ▲dty  ▲ODRiiise. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, ‘25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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The  New  Departure; 


THE 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

BorriD  BT 

EDWIH  LANIESTEB,  M.D.,  F.R.S.. 

And  written  b;  Dlitlngnitbed  Memben  of  the  Royn 
Collrge  of  Pbysicianii  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  it 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
hna  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankester  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorsc  a  work  ot 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Rymptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL* 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drags,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  in 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thonsand  Titles. 


BT77  IT  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

It  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bilL. 

Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  94  ;  in 
aheep,  95  ;  in  half  rnssia,  93.50. 

Sold  only  by  subscription,  but  where  there  is 
so  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  fH>stage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON  A  CO.,  Publisliers, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


OR, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


“  The  Stu)  Departure  "  is  a  new  application  of  an  old 
idea,  namely— that  the  way  to  lesm  to  do  a  thing  is  to 
do  it. 

it  is  called  a  Natural  aystem,  because  the  moat  essen¬ 
tial  things  of  a  practically  valuable  education  are 
learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  94  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the  whole 
done  np  in  s  neat  and  portable  case. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and  its  sr 
raiigement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  <nk  or  pencil 
may  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time  nsnally  spent 
in  acquiring  auch  knowledge,  learn  to  write  well,  or 
become  a  oood  pbbman  ;  to  arau.  accuratblt  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  several  hnndied  of  the  most  commonly  nsed 
words;  to  write  the  langnsge  correctly,  or  Enolish 
6RAiiiiAii,  and  to  point  properly  the  breaks  or  joints 
of  a  sentence,  which  is  punctuation.  Each  card  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  has  arranged  on  one  side  of  it  a 
portion  of  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  person  in  every-day  life  will  be  most  likely 
to  use.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cards  are  arranged 
certain  abaolule  facta  concerning  Grammar,  Spelling, 
and  Ponctnation  ;  sometimes  of  three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell  correctly. 
This  is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning  to  spell,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punctuation  acquired  in 
this  way  will  be  much  more  permanent  than  by  the  or. 
dinary  methods  of  the  text-hwks. 

Many  of  our  best  educators  now  insist  that  this  is  the 
only  practical  and  propel  way  to  teach  Grammar,  Spell- 
lag,  and  1*101010811011. 


TW  The  application  qf  the  prinHpie  of  Itaming  bf 
doing  tt  our  ternary  education  as  we  do  to  ail  other 
affaire  of  life,  hoe  been  indoreed  by  the  higheet  aulhori- 
(iee  and  by  our  most  intelligent  educalort. 


Price,  $1. 

Sent  to  any  addreee,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
pries. 

pubushbd  my 

E.  R.  FELTON  &  CO., 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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OCCOOQDOO□OCCC'iDOCCO□OOOOOSOu^J 


IV hat  cT ye  lack,  my  Masters,  What  cT ye  lack ? 

y^  Create  Englyflie 

dOMPLEXION  gOAP.  | 

Established  ioo  Years.  2' 


A  Special  Preparation  for  f  Co7nplexio7i. 

|S  recommended 

Ml  bye  Mijlrefs  Adelma  Patti, 

Mijlrefs  Lillie  LaTigtry,  a7id 
^  othere  beauteous  Ladyes. 

Y^Soape  is  marvellous  for 

•  •  c  r  \ 

improving  y®  Complex- 
"  T  yon,  and  for  keepynge  y® 

nandes  inne  nice  ordere.  Y®  Proprietors 
of  PEARS’  SOAP  are  y®  makers  bye 
Royal  Warraunt  to  y®  'Prince  of  ^alcs. 
^^^Y^  faire  maidens  and  matrons,  and 
goodlie  youths  and  menne  of  America  will 
truly  find  that  y®  wonderful  virtues  of 


PEARS’  Soap,  which  all  y^  druggifts 


fell,  have  not  been  over-rated 
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CATHARTIC 


CURE 

I1fa«lucht‘,  NiiUHea,  Dizziness,  uiiil  Drowsi- 
■ess.  They  fitinuilatc  the  .Stoniueh,  Liver, 
and  Bowels,  to  healthy  action,  assist  <lives- 
tlon,  and  increase  the  ainM-lite.  They 
combine  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  tonic 
prf>|M-rtles  of  the  greatest  value,  are  a 
purely  v<>getablc  coin|wiind,  and  may  l>e 
taken  with  perfect  safety,  elllier  by  cliil- 
dren  or  adults.  E.  L.  Thomas,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  writes:  “For  a  mimi>er  of 
years  1  was  subject  to  violent  Headaches, 
ari>iug  from  adisordered  condition  of  the 
stomacli  and  bowels.  About  a  year  iigo  I 
commenced  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Pills,  and 
have  not  had  a  lieadaelie  since.”  W.  P. 
Ilannali,  Qorinley  P.  O.,  York  Co.,  Out., 
writes;  “  I  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  can  safely  say  that  I 
have  never  found  their  equal  as  a  cathartic 
metliciue.  1  am  never  without  them  in 
inr  house.”  C.  D.  Moore,  Elgin,  111., 
w  rites:  “Indigestion,  Headache,  and  I»ss 
of  Ap|)etite,  had  so  weakened  and  debili¬ 
tated  my  system,  that  I  was  obliged  to  give 
up  work,  .\fter  being  under  the  doctor’s 
care  for  two  weeks,  without  getting  any 
ndief,  I  liegan  taking  Ayer’s  Pills.  My 
appetite  and  strengtli  retume<i.  and  1  was 
soon  enabled  to  resume  my  work,  in  per¬ 
fect  health.” 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

PKKPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  .\yer  &  Co.,  Ix>weH,  Masa. 

Sold  l»y  all  Drut'jri'ts. 


Ayer’s 

Cheri^Pectoral 

Should  bo  kept  constantly  at  liaiid,  for 
use  in  emergencies  of  tlie  liousehold. 
Many  a  mother,  atartled  in  the  night  by 
the  ominous  sounds  of  Croup,  finds  the 
little  sufferer,  with  red  and  swollen  face, 
gasping  for  air.  In  such  cases  Ayer’' 
Cherry  Pectoral  is  invaluable.  Mrs.  Emma 
Gedncy,  150  West  lix  st.,  New  York, 
writes:  “While  in  the  country,  last 
winter,  my  little  boy,  three  years  old.  wa- 
taken  ill  with  Croup;  it  seemed  as  if  lie 
would  die  from  strangulation.  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  was  tried  in  small  and 
frc(|Uent  doses,  and,  in  less  than  half  an 
liour,  the  little  patient  was  breathing 
easily.  The  doetor  said  that  tla-  Pectoral 
saved  my  darling’s  life.”  Mrs.  Chas.  B. 
Laiulon,  Guilford,  Conn.,  writes:  “.Vyer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral 

Saved  My  Life, 

and  also  the  life  of  my  little  sun.  As  he 
is  troubled  with  Croup,  I  dare  not  be 
without  this  remedy  in  the  house.”  Mr>. 
.1.  Gregg,  Lowell,  31a.ss.,  writes;  “My 
children  have  repeatedly  taken  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  for  Coughs  and  Croup. 
It  gives  immediate  relief,  followed  by 
I  cure.”  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Evans,  t^crautoii. 

Pa.,  writes :  “I  have  two  little  boys,  both 
I  of  w  horn  have  been,  from  infancy,  subject 
to  violent  attacks  of  Croup.  About  six 
months  ago  we  begau  using  Ayer's  Cherry 
I  Pectoral,  and  it  acts  like  a  charm.  In  a 

j  few  minutes  after  the  child  takes  It,  he 

breathes  easily  and  rests  well.  Every 
I  mother  ought  to  know  what  a  blessing  1 
I  have  found  in  -\yer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.” 
i  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Reid,  Freehold.  N.  J.,  writes : 

“In  our  family,  Ayer’s  metlieines  have 
been  blessings  for  many  years.  In  cases 
of  Colds  and  Coughs,  we  take 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

and  the  inconvenience  is  soon  forgotten.” 
PKEPAKKI*  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Dniggists. 
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WOIiFZS'S 

SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 


As  «  griirrtti  hrrerttge  ami  iirrt-Hsttrf/  rnr- 
rertivr  of  iratri'  mttlerett  impure  bjf  rrg- 
etabir  tierom position  or  other  causes,  as 
Limcntoue,  Sulphate  of  Copfter,  etc.,  the. 
Aromatic  Schnapps  is  sujterior  to  ererp  itther  alco/ntiie  preparation,  A 
pubtie  trial  of  over  thirty  years*  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE'S  SVffX APPS,  its  unstdicited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  Imre  secured  for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  GROCERS. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  00., 

9  Bc‘aver  Street,  Xeir  York. 


An  Int^n-rtinjr  treatiiK'  on  Blood  and  Skin  Diwa'H'* 
\«iU  be  mailed  free  to  any  one  who  will  vend  their  ad 
do  '*  to  the  ^w  lft  S(Kt-iflcCo.,  Drawers  Atlanta,  lia 


VANDERBILT’S  MILLIONS! 

Ctmld  not  buy  fW>tn  nte  what  SwiftV  S|)eeillr  bai<  done  • 
for  Dte.  It  cored  me  of  Scnifnla  in  ita  worat  form,  after 
I  had  suffered  with  it  tlfiei‘n  long  yeara.  and  had  tried 
all  the  ivmediea,  onlv  to  Itreak  down  my  health  and 
make  me  almoat  helnlera 

Mila  Kur.AiiKTii  Bakeu. 

•Acworlh,  Ga.,  July  15.  irW. 

INOCULATED  POISON! 

borne  eight  jreara  ago  I  became  the  victim  of  a  fear¬ 
ful  Blood  Boiaou,  communicated  by  a  nurae  to  my 
uifant,  and  tbencr  thronsth  the  breaat,  and  anflered  for  ' 
aix  long  yeara.  The  Mercury  and  Potaah  treatment  1 
aeemed  to  drive  the  iMtiaou  further  into  my  a^  atem  only 
to  break  out  in  worae  form  on  other  |M>rtiona  of  my  ' 
latdy.  Thre<-  moiitha  ago  I  began  taking  Swift'a  Spe-  I 
ciflc.  and  it  haa  cured  me  aonnd  aud  well.  It  ia  the 
greateat  hleraing  which  haa  come  to  mankind  in  yeara. 

Mna.  T.  W.  Lee, 
Greenville,  Ala.,  ^pt.  4, 18M. 


A  COD  SEND! 

I  have  had  rheumii'.iam  for  forty  yeara.  and  have  been 
relieved  with  a  few  bottlea  of  b.  b.  S.  1  conaider  it  a 
God-aend  to  the  afllicted. 

J.  B  Walleb,  Thomaou,  Ga.,  Aug.  IS.  'S4. 


CANCER  FOR  MANY  YEARS. 

A  family  wrvant  haa  been  afflicted  for  many  yeara 
with  a  cancer  on  her  noae,  and  waa  treated  by  aome  of 
the  l>eat  phyaieiana,  and  the  old  remediea  ua^  without 
henellt.  Finally  we  gave  her  Swift'a  Specific  and  ahe 
haa  been  completely  cured. 

John  Hiu..  Druggiat, 
Tbomaon,  Ga.,  Auguat  16,  ItM. 


NOSE  EATEN  OFF! 

John  Navea,  a  young  man  near  here,  had  a  cancer  on 
Ilia  face  which  had  eaten  away  hia  noae  and  part  of  hia 
cheek,  and  waa  extending  up  to  hi.  eyea.  .Kr  a  iaat 
reaort  he  waa  put  on  Swift'a  S|iecifir.  and  it  haa  entirely 
cuntl  him.  Hia  face  ia  all  healed  over  with  new  fieah, 
and  hia  general  health  ia  ex'-ellent.  Hia  recovery  waa 
wonderful.  M.  F.  Crumley,  M.D., 

Gglclhorpe,  Ga.,  Auguat  16,  1SS4. 


INFLAMMATORY  RHEU¬ 
MATISM. 

I  waa  attacked  Iaat  winter  with  inflammatory  rheii- 
matiam  of  aevere  ty|>e— mv  flrat  aerioae  illneaa  aince 
1RT6.  I  had  varioua  kinda  of  treatment  with  only  teni- 
(Ktrarj’  partial  relief.  After  aeven  weeka  I  waa  rrauced 
in  w  eight  35  puunda,  had  no  atrength  nor  appetite,  and 
waa  growing  weaker  everv'  day.  In  thia  condition  I 
began  Swift'a  Specific,  ana  in  three  daya  began  to  im 
prove,  and  in  three  weeka  I  waa  free  from  alaease  and 
up  attending  to  my  retmlar  buaiMeae.  My  appetite 
relumed  and  I  rapidly  gained  my  fieah.  I  have  waited 
thia  hmg  to  be  certain  that  niy  cure  waa  |>ermanent. 

C.  I*.  Goouvear,  Attorney  at  Ijiw, 
UruiiHwick,  Ga.,  June  66.  18S4. 


THE  SWIFT  SPECIFIC  COMPANY, 

&9  M  eat  1  w  ciilyililf  d  SIrrel,  Be««  Vork;  1905  <liealii  lit  Street,  Philadelphia; 
Drawer  S,  Atlanta,  Ua. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT, 


ISRo. 

This  number  of  The  Eci.f.ctic  fwigins  the 
forty-second  volume  of  the  new  series  and  the 
forty-first  year  of  its  existence. 

During  this  period  it  has  given  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  the  thoughts  of  the  ablest  writers 
and  thinkers  of  Europw:,  and  doubtless  has  done 
much  to  extend  their  fame  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  to  benefit  our  readers  by  a  knowledge 
«)f  their  works. 

While  the  field  of  light  and  entertaining  liter¬ 
ature  is  so  ably  covered  that  American  maga¬ 
zines  now  have  a  large  circulation  abroad,  very 
few  magazines  of  the  character  of  The  Eci.ec- 
Tic  are  published  in  this  country. 

We  believe  a  work  like  The  Eclectic  should 
have  a  still  larger  and  more  extensive  circula¬ 
tion,  and  we  shall  be  glad  of  the  assistance  of 
our  friends  and  readers  to  this  end. 

The  general  plan  of  The  Eci.Et  tic  for  the  new 
year  will  not  be  changed,  and  all  new  period¬ 
icals  appearing  abroad  will  be  represented  in 
our  pages. 

Arch.«oloc.icai.  Discoveries  at  Bonn. — 
In  the  carrying  out  of  some  street  repairs  at 
Bonn  a  portion  of  a  Roman  drain  or  water¬ 
course  was  lately  laid  bare  at  a  depth  of  about 
5  feet  below  the  present  surface.  It  seems  to 
have  come  from  a  neighboring  encampment,  is 
about  20  inches  wide,  and  30  inches  deep,  and 
is  constructed  and  covered  with  heavy  tufa 
blocks,  well  capable  of  sustaining  the  wear  of 
centuries.  Many  of  those  blocks  were  nearly 
5  feet  long  by  29  inches  thick.  An  original 
charter  of  the  German  Emperor  Henry  II., 
dated  February  25,  1015,  whi.h  has  long  been 
given  up  as  lost,  has  just  been  discovered  dur¬ 
ing  an  examination  of  archives  of  the  collegiate 
church  at  Bonn,  which  was  formerly  attached 
to  a  convent  of  nuns.  The  charter  is  on  a 
single  sheet  of  parchment,  very  well  piescrved, 
measuring  50  by  62J  centimetres  (20  inches  by 
24I  inches),  and  contains  a  grant  to  the  church 
of  an  estate  near  Konigswinter,  belonging  to 
the  Emperor. 


Crossing  the  Pasture.  Mr.  J.  A.  S. 
Monks’s  etching,  “Crossing  the  Pasture,” 
which  is  given  to  all  subscribers  to  the  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Art  for  1S85,  is  as  tempting  a  bait  as  a 
publisher  ever  held  out  to  an  art-loving  public. 
Mr.  Monks's  water-color  drawing,  from  which 
he  made  this  etching,  was  recently  exhibited  at 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  where  it  at¬ 
tracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  praise. 
In  the  etching  the  effect  of  color  is  wonderfully 
well  given,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  work  of 
the  needle  is  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the 
brush.  The  feeling  of  twilight  is  caught  with 
more  success  in  the  etching,  and  the  peculiar 
quality  of  the  sheep’s  wool  is  shown  with  great 
fidelity.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  charming 
sentiment  in  this  picture,  which  when  appro¬ 
priately  framed  will  be  an  attraction  to  any  wall, 
or  in  a  portfolio  will  honor  any  collection. — 
Cassell  Company,  Nezn  York. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Thoucht- 
Readinc.. — A  correspondent  writes:  “Mr. 
Stuart  Cumberland  was  among  the  distin¬ 
guished  guests  who  accompanied  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  Saturday  on 
a  visit  to  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild  at 
his  new  seat  at  Waddesdon,  After  dinner,  at 
the  express  desire  of  his  Royal  Highness,  Mr. 
Cumberland  gave  some  remarkable  illustra¬ 
tions  of  thought-reading.  With  the  Prince  of 
Wales  he  immediately  succeeded.  The  test 
was  to  find  a  medal  on  the  breast  of  the  Earl 
of  Aitlie,  unpin  it,  and  hand  it  to  Lady  Mande- 
ville.  Mr.  Cumberland  was  successful  in  tell¬ 
ing  the  number  of  a  bank-note  with  the  Italian 
Ambassador,  and  in  various  other  experimenis 
with  Lord  Castlereagb,  Lady  Mandeville,  and 
Mr.  Chaplin,  M.P.  The  most  remarkable  ex¬ 
periment  performed  was  the  final  test,  which 
succeeded,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
elected  to  picture  an  animal  which  he  desired 
Mr.  Cumberland  to  describe.  Taking  the 
Prince  by  the  hand,  Mr.  Cumberland  in  a  few 
moments  succeeded  in  tracing  out  on  a  piece 
of  paper  a  rough  outline  of  an  elephant,  which 
it  turned  out  was  the  animal  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  had  in  his  mind.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
exhibition— in  which  there  had  not  been  a 
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single  failure — the  Prince  said,  ‘  Many  thanks 
for  a  delightful  /  your  experiments  are 

certainly  the  most  remarkable  and  successful 
of  any  1  have  yet  witnessed.’  ” 

Woi.fe’s  Schiedam  Aromatic  Sch.nai’Ps. 
This  delightful  tonic  is  so  well  known  that  it 
seems  like  an  old  story  to  speak  of  the  many 
virtues  claimed  for  it  these  many  years.  It  has 
i>een  upon  the  market  of  the  world  for  forty 
years,  and  during  this  long  period  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  beverages  known. 
This  Schnapps  is  imported  into  this  country 
and  foreign  countries  from  Holland,  in  cases 
of  one  and  two  dozen  square,  high-shouldered 
bottles,  which  style  the  home  and  foreign 
Courts  have  decided  is  essentially  a  part  of  the 
proprietor’s  right. 

There  are  two  sizes,  denominated  large  and 
small  bottles.  In  the  smaller  case  there  are 
one  dozen  large  and  in  the  larger  case  two 
dozen  small.  Like  all  good  things,  this  cele¬ 
brated  Schnapps,  upon  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  has  been  spent  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  has  been  much  damaged,  it  is  said,  by  at¬ 
tempts  at  imitation.  The  proprietor  has  deemed 
it  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer  as  well  as 
himself  that  an  additional  safe-guard  be  placed 
upon  his  valuable  compound. 

He  therefore  places  upon  each  bottle  his 
trade  mark,  W.  A.  S.,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
well  in  parties  desiring  to  secure  the  genuine 
article  to  notice  whether  this  mark  is  lablcd 
upon  them,  and  buy  only  whole  bottles. 

Modern  Improvements. — Among  the  many 
articles  put  forth  in  the  interest  of  housekeep¬ 
ers,  nothing  has  become  more  popular  than 
las.  Pyle’s  Pf.arline  i  Five  years  ago  it  was 
scarcely  known  ;  since  then  it  has  found  its 
way  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Its  utility 
is  acknowledged  by  all  who  try  it,  and,  unlike 
most  of  the  labor-saving  compounds,  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  Pearline  to  l)e  perfectly  harm¬ 
less  to  the  most  delicate  of  fabrics,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  no  housekeeper  will  be  without  it 
after  a  fair  trial. 

Cutting. — Edwin  :  “  These  confounded 
French  dufiers  don’t  seem  to  understand  their 
own  language,  Angy  !”  Angelina  :  “  Not  as 
you  speak  it,  love.  By  the  way,  I  would 
recommend  you  always  to  speak  French  in 
France,  when  you  have  anything  of  a  confiden¬ 
tial  nature  to  impart  to  me  before  the  natives. 
So  many  of  them  understand  a  little  English, 
you  know  !” — Punch. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

A  Rnaew  of  the  Holy  Bible.  By  Edward  B. 
Latch.  8vo,  cloth,  568  pages.  Philadelphia: 
y.  B.  Lippincott  6r*  Co.  Price,  $2.50. 

Our  Young  Folks'  yosephus.  By  William 
Shepard.  8vo,  cloth.  478  pages.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  y.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Price, 
♦2.50. 

Young  Folks’  Ideas.  By  Uncle  Lawrence. 
8vo,  cloth.  243  pages.  Philadelphia  :  y.  B. 
Lippincott  13“  Co.  Price,  $2. 00. 

The  Gospel  in  the  Stars.  By  Jos.  A.  Seiss, 
D.D.,  LL. I).  i2mo,  cloth.  521  pages.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  y.  B.  lAppincott  <5?*  Co.  Price, 
ft. 50. 

The  Correspondence  and  Diaties  of  the  late 
Right  Hon.  yohn  IVilson  Creker,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Edited  by  Louis  J.  Jennings.  8vo,  2  vols., 
cloth,  1136  pages.  New  York:  Chas.  .Scribner's 
Sons.  Price,  $5.00. 

The  Creoles  of  I^suisiana.  By  GI.orge  W. 
Caiii.e.  8vo,  cloth,  320  pages.  New  York  ; 
Chas.  Scribners  Sons.  Price,  13-50. 

Poems  of  Sidney  Lanier.  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
i2mo,  cloth,  252  pages.  New  York  ;  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  Price,  $2. 50. 

The  Reality  of  Religion.  By  Henry  J.  V’an 
Dyke,  )r.,  D.D.  i2mo,  cloth.  146  pages. 
New  York ;  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  Price, 
ft. 00. 

Bermuda.  ByJui.iAC.  R.  PtiRTER.  i2mo, 
cloth,  148  pages  New  York;  Chas.  Scribner’s 
Sons. 

The  Enchiridion  of  Wit.  i2mo,  cloth. 
275  pages.  Philadelphia  :  y.  B.  Lippincott  &• 
Co.  Price,  1 1.50. 

The  Waggoner  of  the  A lleghanies.  A  Poem. 
By  T.  Buchanan  Read.  i2mo,  cloth,  74 
pages.  Philadelphia:  y.  B.  Lippincott^  Co. 
Puce,  1 1. 50. 

Seven  Ares  of  Man.  From  Shakespeare’s 
“  As  You  Like  It.”  Illustrated.  t2mo,  cloth. 
Philadelphia  :  y  B.  Lippincott  dr*  Co.  Price, 
♦  1.50. 

A  Song  of  the  Isle  of  Cuba.  By  Joseph  A. 
Nunez.  i2mo,  t'ellum.  184  pages.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  y.  B.  Lippincott  ^  Co.  Price,  ^!i. 

Old  Fashioned  Fairy  Book.  By  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
ton  Harrison.  Illustrated  by  Rosina  Em¬ 
met.  i2mo.  cloth,  343  pages.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Price,  $2  .00. 

Allan  Dare  and  Robert  Le  Diable.  A  Rom¬ 
ance.  By  Admiral  Porter.  Part  V.  8vo, 
pp.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  Co.  Price, 
25  cents. 
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VITALIZED  PHOS  PHITES 


IS  a  Htandard  refiiedy  with  all  Pliysiciana  who  treat  Mental  or  Nervous  Disorders.  Its  i^reful 
chemical  composition  Is  superintended  by  a  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  and  its  correct 
nnalysis  vouched  for  by  a  Profe>8(jr  of  Chemistry.  The  formula  is  on  every  label. 

It  amplifies  Ixwlily  and  mental  jiower  to  the  present  (reneration,  and  proven  “the  survival 
of  the  fittest”  to  the  next.  It  develops  go<xl  teeth,  glossy  hair,  clear  skin,  handsome  nails  in 
the  young,  so  that  they  ii  ay  be  an  iuheritunce  in  latter  years.  It  aids  the  bodily,  and  wonder¬ 
fully  the  mental  gn)wt  of  children.  It  enlarges  all  the  capabilities  for  enjoyment. 

For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  1.  Send  for  Ctreular. 

F.  CKOSBV  CO.,  50  West  25tli  Street,  New  York. 


Hsrriber  to  the  most  ar¬ 
tistic  Juvenile  niB|;a- 
cjiie  In  the  world. 

aiUlrewi.  Stoat  liberal 
term*  to  Canvai>*er« 

On*  Year,  <1.50.  Sincte  Copies,  15  cts. 

Rcs'^e'l  PublisMnt'  Co.,  3S  Bromfield  St,  Poston,  Mass. 


BOSTON, 


CORPULENCY, 


I  ItKSTANO  CHE  A  PEST. 

I  Money  rstubneo  ie  hot  satisfied. 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Send  for  circular. 


Abdominal  Tumom.  Kednrible  or  Irredocible 
rmbiliral  Hernia,  Buoce«afully  truatod  by  the  correct 
■dai  tation  and  useof  Heelry’n  Klaatic  Abdominal 
Belt,  alTordiiifr  a  firm  «ui>|K>rt  and  improveiuent  of 
lonii,  diiiiiuUhiDE  xize  with  jx-rfeet  eafetv  and  ivimfort 
MKBI.KY'ri  IIAKI)  itL'BlIKU  Abdominal  sup. 
porter  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  Female  Weaknesae*. 
luterewtcd  iiemoiiH  wtudliiK  deHcriptiou  of  cane  audlSc 
iHwtaEe.  will  lie  maiksi  our  pase  IIIUHtrated  t'ata- 
lo*ar  with  Huneatioua  by  letter  aa  to  that  which  will 
lxx«t  ni»x>t  their  nsiiilrr'ineutH.  Addrea*  “  SKKl.KY’S 
IIAKB  UI'BBEIt  TKI'.*«.><  OTABI.lSIi.tl’.NT” 
1347  Ctawtuut  SL,  PhUadeli>hia.  (Ladiett'  l>ei>artiueut.) 


|L._  _  An'vealivl,  so  printed  aam- 

he  SeGrefci.-.-.-«..hwK  w 

tluit  lA 'll  hnn^  YOU  tn  l’>\  I’K*  ‘i’lilC  APfLlC.VTlON 

HUNDREDS  OF  frOlLARS  IF  you8«^ndino  10  itn.  and 
your  mMrww:  l>u.<iuet<8  now,  for  ladien  or  irenta, 
done  at  homes  a  bor  or  ?iri  <‘an  h'arn  it  in  an  hour 
U*uaAitLL>(lL  G.  FAY  l.ut.and.  Vermont. 


I  THE  BEST  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

I  Lenox  Academy. 

Mr,  II4RL45E  11.  R4IX4KD,  Umox. 


PPRTABLE  p%RINTING  p%RC88ES* 

.v  nd  3  cents  for  a  pac  ks  of  Amateur  Print* 

Pnce-Iist  of  type,  paper  andcardss^^^er’s  Iiisinirtion 
Ac.  CirrnUm  frfe.  ■  ti'n  cents  carh.  ■  BtMtk,  15  miu. 

JOSEPH  WATSON*  19  Murrav  Street.  New  York  Citv. 


‘An  Invaluable  Medicine  for  Woman,  Invented  by  a  Sufferlns  Woman.” 

LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM’S  fo■r^^.'•?f^]:^.^.rpZ‘fu’l P 

V  aaMaamawaiaim  Complaint*  and  Weak- §3 

a  VEGETABLE  COMPOUND, 

It  wtll  era*  EjrriEELT  the  worbt  fokh  or  Fehalb  Cohplaixtb,  all  Ovarian 
BIm  TRoi-BLRH,  Inflammation  and  Ulceration.  Falling  and  Displacements,  and 

the  CONSEqi'ENT  SPINAL  IVEAENESS.  AND  IS  PABTICTLAELY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  .S'* 
2 ‘N  CHANGE  OP  Life.  Monthly  Febiods  passed  withoct  pain.  .  •  .  *£5 
ft  It  will  dibsolvr  and  expel  Ttmobs  fbom  the  Uterus  in  an  earlt  staom  of 

A  DEVELOPNENT.  CANCEROUS  HUMOBS  TUEr.R  ARE  CHECKED  SPEEDILY  DT  ITS  USE.  o  S 

d"/  It  REMOVES  Faintness,  Flatulency,  destroys  all  craving  fob  btimt-larts,  ^ 

.  ■  AND  BEUBYBS  WEARNESS  OP  THE  STOMACH.  It  CUBES  BLOATING,  HEADACHE  NEB-  ?3. 
^  v<>C8  Prostration,  Grnrral  Debility,  Depression  AND  Indigestion.  .  •  »  ip 

'  !  That  FEELING  OF  Bearing  Down,  causing  Pain,  'B' eight  and  Backache,  is  al-  Ca 
m  WATS  permanently  CURED  BY  ITS  USB.  It  WILL  UNDER  ALL  CIRCUMSTANCES  ACT  IN  S  o 
^  Harmony  WITH  THR  LAWS  THAT  OOTERN  THE  FEMALE  SYSTEM.  .  *  .  •  S 

|F“ITB  PURPOSE  IS  BOLKLT  fob  the  legitimate  healing  of  disease  and  g* 
^^K^THE  relief  of  pain,  and  that  it  does  all  it  claims  TO  DO,  THOUSANDS  OF 

LADIES  CAN  GLADLY  TESTIPT.  •*•*•*.  ^3 

^^^^^^^For  Kidney  Complaints  in  eitrer  sex  ttis  remedy  is  unsurpassed.  % 
is  prepared  only  at  Lynn,  Maas.  Price  fl-  Six  bottles  for  fS.  At  ilrvo^st*.  MaUixI  I'i 
poftaire  paid,  in  form  of  PUIs  or  Lonnies  on  r.'cri^t  of  price.  Mri.  I'inl:^c-3’«  c‘2 
-Qulde  to  Health"  niaUed  on  rocetpt  oI  stomp.  Letters  contklcnthJly  aiuwered.  pa 
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^0tTi  ^riljuw0. 

LARGEST  REPUBLICAN  CIRCULATION. 


THE  TRIBUNE  BEATS  THE  RECORD. 

The  Tribhmi  begins  the  new  sobscrlption  ye»r  with  a  circulation  nnparallclod  in  Its  previous  history.  The 
paper  has  labored  with  Its  whole  stn-ngth  during  the  Presidential  campaign,  and  its  earnest  advocacy  of  Hepubli- 
can  principles  has  been  met  by  the  Kepnbliran  party  with  an  unexampled  support. 

During  election  week  The  TniBritE  made  a  sport ;  and  its  circulation,  iu  racing  parlance,  broke  all  previous 
records.  The  following  was  the  actual  circulation  for  the  suveu  days  ending  NovemMr  9  : 


mondny,  November  3 .  90,100 

Tneadny,  November  4 .  101.500 

Wediieaday,  November  5 .  .  IRK, 600 

Thiiraday,  November  0 .  167.100 

Friday,  November  7  .  160,600 

Saturday,  November  8 .  172.000 

Niinday,  November  O  .  129,000 

Weekly,  Nov.  5.  exclusive  of  ail  short  term  campaigu  subscriptions.  ..  145,910 

Neml'Weekly .  38,300 


Total  naniber  of  copies  sold  durine  tlie  week . 1,202,110 


Ninety-four  tons  of  paper  were  used  in  this  work. 

The  following  week.  The  Tihbi  nb  settled  down  to  a  steady  gait.  The  bona-fide  sales  of  The  Daily  averaged 
1 2 1 ,400  per  day  ;  The  Weekly  was  1  42,650  excinsive  of  short  term  campaign  subscriptions ;  and  the  Sbsi- 
Weeklt  was  36,700;  or  1,029,150  copies  during  the  week.  Those  desiring  to  verify  these  figures  can 
do  so  in  The  Thibube  counting-room.  _  | 

The  Tbibitne  has  publicly  challenged  7%e  \*tc  I’ori:' Times  to  a  comparison  of  actual  circulation.  ITiongh 
the  challenge  has  been  published,  day  after  day,  it  has  not  beeu  accepted. 

During  1885. The  Tribi'BE  will  strive  mtire  r.ealonsly  and  hopeftilly  than  ever  for  its  iiolitical  faith.  The  return 
to  power  of  the  party  that  brought  on  the  Kebellion  must  make  the  coming  year  one  of  the  most  ini  resting  in  our 
history.  The  more  the  peopie  know  of  how  Democrats  deal  w  1th  their  (•oveminent,  the  surer  is  Iteiiublican  success 
the  next  time.  The  Tribune  giies  the  news  fully  and  fairly  ;  it  is  a  safe  and  attractive  paper  for  the  family  circle  ; 
and  is  the  persisbut  advocate  of  work  for  American  workman  and  the  general  protection  of  American  Interests. 
The  paper  is  printed  in  clear,  large,  easily  read  type. 

THK  WKKKL%'  i«  printml  on  Wednesday,  and  can  usually  be  delivered  on  the  day  of  publication. 

THK  NK.TIl- WKKK  IsY,  containing  twice  the  matter  of  the  Weekly,  is  prinieil  before  daylight  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  Friday,  contains  the  editorials,  etc.,  of  the  Daily  same  morning,  and  is  sent  out  of  town  on  the  same  early  fast 
mail  trains  that  carry  the  bundlea  of  the  Daily.  For  the  general  reader  it  is  as  good  a  paper  for  news  as  his  own 
local  daily  ;  for  literary  and  special  matter,  it  is  apt  to  be  superior. 


TKItNfW  TO  MA1I„  HlJlIMOKIltKHfs*. 

The  Tribune  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  at  the  following  reduced  rates  : 

I  Yw.  S  MosUm.  3  MsbUib.  I  Month. 

DAILY,  with  Sunday .  tH  .50  $1  15  $2  15  $0  76 

DAILY,  wilhiMit  Sunday .  TOO  3  50  1  75  75 

Kl'NDA  V  TH1BI1NK  ..  . .  150 

8K.1II*WKKKL  V,  |'J.50ayear;  in  clubs  of  ten,  12  00  a  year,  with  extra  copy  to  man 
sending  club 

WKKKLY,  |1.25ayear;  in  clubs  of  ten,  $1-00  a  year,  with  extra  copy  to  man  send¬ 
ing  club. 

Specimen  copies  sent  free.  Address  simp  y  TH  Dl  TH  IUXj  >7 10,  w  York. 


JOSEPH  Cl  LUmlS 
^  STEEiyPENS. 


Cold  Medal,  Paris.  (878. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 

Bold  Uirouahout  the  Wori^ 


USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS 


THE  NATUEALIST^S  LIBEAET, 

KUITED  BY 

Sir  WILLIAM  JAR  DINE,  Bart, 

CompriBinir  42  VolumcB,  as  follows; 

RTi«i>H,  .  .  .  irt  Vrtiw.  I  .  .  .  T' VoIm. 

ATVIMALS,  .  .  i:t  “  I  ITIHII, . <S 

....  1  Vol. 

Tliese  volumes  are  illustrated  with  over  1000  copperplate  illastratioDB.  colored  by 
hand  in  the  finest  manner.  Bound  in  neat  red  cloth  binding. 

PRICE,  ONLY  $r»0  PER  SET. 

We  hare  only  three  sets  left,  and  this  will  be  the  last  chance  to  obtain  this  work. 

Address  £.  R.  FELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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l<ute««,  l>y  >lull,  l*ocktpnIcl: 

. #«  oo  I  sr^iDAY,  per  year .  . SI  OO 

.  50  I  DAILY  and  St/AiDAY,  per  year .  7  Oo 

LL%’,  per  year . ;|il  oO 

-<Vd« Irena  'PHK  SUX,  Xew  Y'ork  City, 


SHORT-HAND  MACHINE 

Stenograph 


Boperior  to  otb«r  tjtUnu  i  n  Acearae/  and  lagi* 
bllitjr.  Bqual  in  apeed.  Learned  Id  tbe 
Price  $40  with  manoal.  Special  medal  awarded 
bj  American  Ineiitnte,  N.  Y.  Send  etamp 
^  for  eireia»rfc  -  -  . 


f"  ST.  I, oris,  MO. 

Inetroeiion  andll^lUnee 
can  be  obtained  from  tbe 

- —  followlnf  Afente  and 

—  —  Seboole. 

New  York.  C.  E.  Cady'*  Metrou'n  Biie.  Colltge. 

Philadelphia.  Thos.  May  Pierce.  Bua.  College. 
Baltimore.  Wm.  H.  Sadlera.  Buaineea  College. 

Waahinetoii.  H.  C.  Silencers,  Buriness  College. 

St.  Louis.  \V.  M.  Carpenter's  Bus.  College. 

Chicago.  K.  F.  Brown,  179  I.,a  Salle  Street. 

Milwaukee.  K.  C.  Spencer's  Bns.  College. 

Pittsburgh.  A  M.  Martin's  Stenograph  School. 

and  Agt.  for  West  Pa.,  Ohio  and  West  Va. 
Omaha.  Stripe  A  Davis,  agts.  for  Neb.  A  la. 

Kansas  City.  L  II.  Rogers,  agt.  for  Kansas. 

Cleveland.  O.  Spi-ncerian  Bus.  College. 

A  Sl  ITABLE  PRE.''ENT  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 


.K  beautiful  work  of  l.'iO  pages.  Colored  Plate,  and  IWO  il- 
lusirations,  with  descriptions  of  the  best  !■  lowers  and 
Vegeubles,  prices  of  Weeds  and  Plants,  and  how  to  grow 
them  t*rlnU-d  in  English  and  ticniian.  Price  only  10 
cent.*,  which  tnsy  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

It  tells  what  you  want  for  the  (,ardcn,  and  how  to  get 
tt  Instead  of  running  to  the  grocery  at  the  last  moment  to 
huv  whaierer  seeds  liap|H-n  to  be  left  over,  mooting  with 
disappointment  after  weeks  of  waiting.  BUY  ONLY 
%'lcVk  H  SEEDS  AT  HE.\liorAi;TEHS. 

VICK'H  ILLl'tsTRATED  .MOATHLY  MAG.\. 
7,I\K.  83  pages,  a  Colored  Plate  In  evriw  namlo  r. ami 
iiianv  fine  engravings.  I*rlce.  $1.35  a  year;  Five  copies  tor 
A",.  Specimen  numiiers  10 era;  atrial  copies 25tts.  'Wc 
will  send  to  one  sddros  Vick's  Magazine  and  any  one  of 
the  following  publications,  at  the  nrlcea  named  below— 
really  two  magnzinesst  the  price  of  one— Century,  $4.50; 
Harper’s  Monthly.  $l.o;t;  St.  Nleholaa, $5.50:  Good  Cheer, 
ft.^i  or  Wide  Awake,  Good  Cheer,  and  Vlck’a  Maga¬ 
zine  for  $5.00. 

JAMKai  Rorlienter,  N.  Y. 


'Port  Wsi»r.  HsslU>.  Litis.' 
GATE  CiTY.STONf  FiLTAS 
SmPlZST.  CHUPtST  4  BtST. 
a«bJ  !•  arMNiai;  a  INA.,  Mtmmlm, 

WOtB  CNXIM  I*44  4M«.  OkflTMtlM  mq 


•IiMIA  I'KI'HtOt  i1LT«f-iVv 
J. 

-BUn*  mT*H  IV  Tilt  WOKU).“i 
J  M  AVi— --  Jf  A 
ovo  tmillH  riMtfl  TII,%T  wt 
HAVK  lA'KIl  MIlKM  <'A!f  lit  CGt 
fAKKn  T>*  t  r  MMw*/ 


Mend  for  72  p«Ke 
lllunfrated  CataloK'ie, 
W.n.  T.  rOMSTOI'K, 
6  .hator  PI.,  New  York. 


IJi  oru«r  to  m$>  uio  iivw  viU4uiu«i  m,  «•  win  mpqu  iww  vaswav*  Lin* 

boMad  Ptrtnr^  4C«eniiati  DoIIh^  Iloada, 
lUrtIfUjr  rard.  H  lnipcrt(*<l  C'hroiiioaw  »  Fnrtty  Album 

aad  Rf  ward  CUrdt,  I  Album  (>f  &•  Oul  red  Transfer  Pk-tor  s, 
IM  9«fiaetiei.«  for  Antucraph  Albums.  10  Od  i  Oam«sd  new 
Mylc*  ^'npkln«i.  l  Pa-  b  rnulaCtnls.  I  Poofcri  Buuk. 
Al  (Ur  abi»v*  a  lor  20  cia.  A^drw««.  F.8.  AVERY, 

Utt  Mouth  4th  Strei't.  W  illittiiisburs.  N.  Y. 


the  above  disease ;  by  Its  na« 


I  hSTsapoalllvs  remedy  fort - - —  ,  - 

tbovMnds  of  rssee  of  the  want  kind  and  of  long  s  anding 
bsTsbeenrured.  Indeed,  so stmnclsniyrslth  In  Itsefficaey 
that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  FREE,  together  with  a TAL- 
UABLB  TREATISE  on  tMsdlsesee.tnsny  sufferer.  Give  ex¬ 
press  *  P.  O.  address.  DB.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  Ml  Pearl  St  M.  T 


|C  miT  and  rstera  tens wUh 

l«  I  IQ...  (.UTsr)  sod  rs. 

rtnmTnetl  lOO  Mt.NOft,  no  two  silks 
’|V»  V.  so  Chethem  StreeL  Sew  Ye,* 


IIMl  >*ornp  Book  Plclarca,  lOc.  100  Trnn^fer Pirt- 
ASFvr  vres,  1  Or.  20  f/era  CArornos, ‘20c.i  or  the  lot  for 
'Mr.  NiimetlHf  magazine.  H.  E.  Slayton,  Montpelier, Vt. 


Ladles  I  Ask  your  druggists  for  the  Royal  Cliinese  Pills. 


I  Large  Faiiey  Advertiaiiie  Carda,  ail 

lillfferrnt  for  .YH:.  CARD'WOUKS,  Montpelier, Vt. 


THE  ROYAL  CHINESE  PILLS. 

.hOENTS  W.4NTKO.-S10  a  day  in  yonr  own 
town.  For  price  li'ts.  etc  ,  send  stamp  to 
TUB  ROYAL  CHINESE  PILL  CO.,  Pitttfleld,  Man. 


and  WHISKY  If  .IBITSeured 
at  home  without  pain.  Book 
of  parilculara  aent  free. 

B.  M.  WOOLLY, .M.D.,  AUanta,  Oa. 
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Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


coy  DUCTED  BY  E.  L.  AND  W.  J.  YOlJMANS. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  1885  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
supply  its  readers  with  the  results  of  the  latest  investigation  and  the  most  valu¬ 
able  thought  in  the  various  departments  of  scientific  inquiry. 

Ijeaving  the  dry  and  technical  details  of  science,  which  are  of  chief  concern  t(» 
sjiecialists,  to  the  journals  devoted  to  them,  the  Monthly  deals  with  those  more 
general  and  practical  subjects  which  are  of  the  greatest  intert'st  and  importance 
to  the  public  at  large.  In  this  work  it  has  achieved  a  foremost  position,  and  is 
now  the  acknowledged  organ  of  jirogressive  scientific  ideas  in  this  country. 

The  wide  range  of  its  discussions  includes,  among  other  topics  : 

The  liearing  of  science  upon  education  ; 

Questions  relating  to  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  improvements  of 
sanitary  conditions ; 

Subjects  of  domestic  and  social  economy,  including  the  intrcKluction  of  bet¬ 
ter  w’ays  of  living,  and  improved  applications  in  the  arts  of  every  kind  ; 

The  jihenomena  and  laws  of  the  larger  social  organizations,  with  the  new 
standard  of  ethics,  based  on  scientific  principles  ; 

The  subjects  of  personal  and  household  hygiene,  medicine,  and  architecture, 
as  exemplified  in  the  adaptation  of  public  buildings  and  private  houses  to  the 
wants  of  those  who  use  them ; 

Agriculture  and  the  improvement  of  food  products. 

The  study  of  man,  with  what  appears,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  departments 
of  anthropology  and  archieology  that  may  throw  light  ujion  the  develojunent  of 
the  race  from  its  primitive  conditions. 

Whatever  of  real  advance  is  made  in  chemistry,  geography,  astronomy,  phy- 
siolog}’,  psychology,  botany,  zoology,  paleontology,  geology,  or  such  other  depart¬ 
ment  as  may  have  been  the  field  of  research,  is  roc*orded  monthly. 

Special  attention  is  also  called  to  the  biographies,  with  portraits,  of  represen¬ 
tative  scientific  men,  in  which  are  recorded  their  most  marked  achievements  in 
science,  and  the  general  bearing  of  their  work  indicated  and  its  value  estimated. 

Volume  XXVI.  begins  with  the  November  number,  but  subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time. 

Terms:  $5.00  per  annum.  Single  copy,  50  cents. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1, 3  and  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

TOTH  YEAR 


The  North  Aineric»n  Review  dUruttex  thotte  tojfirn  tthirh  at  the  time  are  uppermost  in  the 
pfddif  mind,  and  about  which  every  intelligent  person  is  desirous  of  acquiring  the  fullest  and 
most  trustworthy  information. 

It  nddreHKe*  iteelf  to  Ihiiikin//  men  in  every  walk  of  life — to  all  who  would  reach  well-reason- 
<*d.  unpartisan  conclusions  on  subject.^  of  public  interest. 

It  prcMn/ji  &o//(  thus  insuring  the  largest  view  of  all  matters  in  contro¬ 

versy,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  judge  understaudingly  on  which  side,  iu  the  conflict  of 
opinions,  the  truth  lies. 

It  engages  the  services  of  authors  who  by  their  studies  or  their  opportunities  are  specially 
qualified  tm  the  thorough  disi-iiseion  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  write. 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT. 

**  It  HeekH  to  alve  the  most  advanced  thonght  of  the  iMTlod  on  both  sides  of  all  disputed  questions,  and  in  car¬ 
rying  oat  this  intention  it  ealists  the  ablert  pens  of  ruprcscntalive  nieu  in  every  department  of  kiMtwIedge." — 
Ihr'idL.  Sew  York  City. 

“The  Review  has  this  peculiarity,  that  its  artleles  are  always  on  topics  that^be  public  want  toheardiseussei), 
and  each  is  always  written  by  the  very  person  the  public  want  to  bear  on  the  paiticalar  topic  which  be  dtsciirees.'’ 
Triimne,  BUtnork,  It.  T. 

“  It  is  the  great  siimmariter,  not  only  of  national  affairs,  but  of  the  progress  of  the  world.  It  is  the  great 
editorial  euainentatur  on  everything  that  can  interest  the  patriot  and  cosmopolitan.” — Pott-IHepatdr,  St. 
Loot*,  Mo. 

“  Every  number  sets  the  minds  of  thinking  people  at  work  with  an  activity  that  none  of  its  competitors 
seem  teeqnaL,  and  its  contents  are  talked  about  in  cultivated  circles  until  its  successor  appears.” — Poet,  Boelon, 

Mate. 

“  We  do  not  believe  that  a  magazine  was  ever  published  in  this  country  or  any  other,  with  the  ability,  in¬ 
terest  and  timclin<«s  which  now  characterize  the  North  American.”— AVunyef,  San  Franeitco,  Cal. 

“  By  virtue  of  its  variety,  importance,  solidity,  and  brilllaney  of  contents,  it  unquestionably  stands  at  the 
brad  of  the  serial  publiratiuas  of  the  United  States.”— ./ouraof  sad  Courier,  Sew  Haven,  Conn.', 


RECENT  CONTRIBUTORS 


tfeaerai  U.  S.  Grant. 

Kiglit  lion.  W.  R.  Gladstone. 
Oliver  Wendell  Hoimes. 

Hir  Games  Wolseley. 

<  Cardinal  Manning. 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  UeKhcr. 
James  Anthony  Kroadu. 

Carl  Sehurs. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 

Right  Hob.  John  Bright. 
Thomas  A.  Edison. 

1‘rofeasor  Max  Mttller. 
Krancit  I’arkman. 

•  hmerai  George  B.  McCIcIIbb. 
Hugh  McCulloch. 

I*roiiMsor  William  T.  Tlarria. 
Profeasor  Ernst  Curtiua. 
President  James  MeCosb. 
Professor  Bonaray  Price. 
Pnwident  Charles  W.  BliuC. 
Ernest  Ueiiau. 


Prederir  Harrison. 

President  Ntmh  Porter. 

E.  P.  Whipple. 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

Professor  Simon  Newcomb. 

F. dward  A.  Freeman. 
ITofeasor  Fetli  Adler. 
Laurence  Olipbant. 

I’res'.dent  J.  C.  Welling. 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 
Lyman  Trnmhnli. 

President  Andrew  D.  White. 
W.  H.  Maliock. 

Dr.  Henry  Schliemann. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 
Richard  A.  I’metor. 

David  A.  WeUs. 

John  Fiake. 

Rev  Dr.  Edward  Rgirieston. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

I  President  S.  C.  Bartlett. 


Senator  George  F.  Edmunds. 
Admiral  D.  D.  Porter. 

Rev.  Dr.  James  Freemsu  Clarke, 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale.  _ _ 

I«slie  Stephens. 

Frederick  Douglass. 

(ieorge  Ticknor  Curtis. 

Kirhard  Henry  Stoddard. 

O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Henry  James,  Jr. 

Thomas  Hughes. 

Profeascir  W.  O.  Sumner. 

T.  W.  Higginson. 

Richard  Grant  White. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Henry  Bergh. 

Rlizaheth  Stuart  Phelps. 

,  Gall  Hamilton. 

I  Dr.  Dio  Lewis. 


Published  Monthly.  $5.00  a  year. 

30  LAFAYETTE  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 
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1885  THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION  1885 

Oh  the  first  of  January,  1885,  THE  CHRISTIAX  U.VIOH,  which  has  been  already  once  en¬ 
larged  from  a  Twenty  to  a  Twenty-four  Page  paper,  will  be  further  enlarged,  and 

WILL  BECOME  A  THIRTY-TWO  PACE  PAPER. 

It  will  then  give  its  readers  a  larger  amount  of  literary  matter  each  week  than  any  other 

RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY  IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  IF  NOT  IN  THE  WORLD. 


IT  IS  NOT: 

\  DENOMINATIONAL  journal  ;  devotrd  to  the  intereeta  of  a  party  or  a  eert. 

A  CHyRCH  NEVfS  paper:  devoted  to  village  goraip  and  ercleeiaetiral  niaclilnery. 
A  tH^EOLOCICAL  paper:  devoted  to  acrimonlona  debate,  almot  abetniiH- doctriiieit. 
A  WEEKLY  SCRAP  paoer  ;  made  np  of  wiaaoriDg.  from  other  newapuper*. 

A  DAILY  paper:  reprinted  In  the  form  of  a  weekly. 

A  STORY  paper:  oiled  up  with  sen.ational  and  sentimental  Action. 


IT  IS: 

A  NE  W8  P»P‘‘'’  •  a  fhll  report  of  the  world's  history  week  by  week,  and  interpretine  it. 

A  CHRISTIAN  paper  ;  applying  to  every  practical  qnestlon— social,  political,  domestic,  and  personal— the 
OTinriples  tangfat  in  the  New  Testament. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  paper  :  teaching  about  the  things  of  to-day,  that  its  readers  may  be  better  prepared  for 
Us^morrme. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  paper;  concerned  with  everything  that  concerns  tlie  well-being  of  men  and  women. 

A  HOME  l>aper  :  ediicd  in  a  home  and  for  home  reading. 

A  HELPrO  L  paper  :  aiming  in  every  article  to  make  its  readers  better,  wiser,  happier. 

.\  FEARLEsS  paper  :  owing  nothing  to  a  paKy,  a  sect,  or  a  faction. 

A  clean  paper  :  allowing  no  “  paid  advertisements”  in  ila  editorial  department*,  and  no  dubious  advertbe- 
ments  anywhere. 

An  interesting  I>a|>er  ;  edited  on  the  principle  that  “  If  yon  can't  make  a  paper  so  ai.ractive  that  people 
will  be  eager  to  read  it,  you  had  better  nut  make  it  at  all." 


ITS  PECULIAR  FEATURES  ARE: 

The  Outlook.  Young  Folks. 

The  Four  Great  Cities.  Evening  Lamp. 

Hints,  Questions,  and  Experiences.  The  Spectator. 

Sunday-School  Papers.  Inquiring  Friends. 

The  Home.  Sunday  Afternoon. 

Books  and  Authors. 


EDITORS  : 

LYMAN  ABBOTT.  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE. 


S.  Austin  Allilxme,  LLD., 
Pres.  I.  W.  Andrews,  D.D., 
llev.  A.  II.  Bradford. 
Rdward  Be«vher,  I>.D., 

I  lev.  George  M.  Boynton, 

II  H  Bovesen, 

Wolcott  Calkins,  D.D., 

I’ev.  J.  Max  Hark, 

Itev.  Samuel  K.  Herrick, 
D.D, 


SiiMn  Hale, 

I'liilllps  Brooks, 

Howard  Crosby,  D.D., 
John  O.  Whittier, 
Gc-orge  W.  Cable, 
Kx-Govemor  I»ng, 
Joseph  Hatton, 

Kdward  Bverett  Hale, 

H  II.B^esen, 

Horace  E.  Srndder. 
Cbarlea  Dudley  Warner, 
Benson  J.  tossing. 
General  O.  O.  Howard, 


EDITORIAL  CONTRIBUTORS: 

Itev.  H.  C.  Hayden,  D.D..  .  Rev.  Malcolm  McG.  Dana 
Benson  J.  Ixrssing.  LL  D.,  D.D  , 

Itev.  William  K.  .VIerrimun.  C.  F.  Deems.  D.D., 

D.D.,  Ssmnel  W.  Dufileld,  D.D  . 

Rev.  Alexander  McKenxie,  Prof.  T.  8.  Doolittle,  D.D  , 
D.D.  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Duryea, 

Rev.  Winchester  Donald,  D.D., 

Rev.  J.  I>eonard  Coming,  Washington  Gladden, 
Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  Rev.  W.  W.  Newtftu. 

Egbert  C.  Smyth,  D.D., 

GENERAL  CONTRIBUTORS: 

,  Margaret  VandegriR,  I  Hesha  Stretton, 

Dora  Read  Qnodale,  Elizabetli  Stnart  Phelps, 

'  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Susan  CooHdge, 

'  Itabhi  Gottheil,  Lucy  Larrom, 

I  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  '  New  man  Smyth,  D.D., 

I  Rt.  Rev.  F.  D.  linntington,  William  H.  Bishop, 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  M.  PotUT,  1  George  Parsons  Lathrop, 

'  Austin  Phelps,  D.D.,  I  Margaret  E.  Sangster, 
Helen  Jackson  (”  11.  H.”),  '  G.  S.  Merrisiii. 

I  Constance  Feniniore  Wool-'  Mrs.  Mulock-Craik, 

'  son,  ,  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon, 

Helen  Camplxdl,  I  8.  H.  Thayer, 

\  Ituae  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  1  Austin  Bierbower, 


J.  H.  Seelyc,  D.D., 

I  Rev.  Newman  Smyth,  D.D. 
Rev.  Reueii  Thomas,  D.D. 
Rev.  C.  P.  Tliwing, 

George  M.  Tow  le, 

,  Rev.  S.  H.  Virgin. 

Prof.  George  F.  Wright, 

I  Rev.  J.  R  Thompson, 

Rev.  C.  D.  W.  Bridgenian 
I  D.D. 


Leonard  W.  Bacon,  D.D  , 
J.M.  L.’dlow.D.D., 

Emily  Huntington  Miller, 
Ibof.  Gwtrge  P.  Fisher, 

R.  W.  Dale, 

Rev.  G.  F.  Pentecost, 

Eliot  McCormick, 

Prof.  William  C.  Wilkinson, 
R.  W.  Raymond, 

Mary  Wager-Fisher, 

Julie  C.  R  iHrrr, 

Sophie  Winthrop. 

I  Kate  Upson  Clark. 


TERMS : 

Three  Dollars  for  One  Year.  One  Dollar  for  Four  Months. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  SENT  PREE. 

Special  Advantages  to  Clubs  and  Neighborhood  Canvassers.  Address 

TFIE  CHKISTIA-lSr  UNION, 

20  Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 
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CONTRIBUTORS  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR 

The  Homiletic  Review  for  1885. 


The  lixe  of  Tub  ITomiletic  UertEW  U  cnlarj^  by  one-half,  beginning  with  the  Janaary  nnmber.  Many  im 
{Mitaiit  feataree  are  added.  The  following  ia 

A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  WRITERS  AND  SUBJECTS. 

(Articles  specially  prepared  for  this  pablication.) 

Myiiipoaiiiiii :  I<i  the  l*ulplt  Declining  in  l*uwerf  If  so,  What  is  the 

Keniedy  #  ”  By 

Rt.  Her,  Arthur  Clrrrtand  Coxe,  B.Ii.  Rev,  .Teeme  It.  Thomne,  Ji.tt.  (Brooklyn!. 

(Buffalo.)  Her,  John  A.  HrondHe,  />,!>.  (Loiii'.ville). 

Rev.  Herrick  tjohnvon,  D.Tt.  (Chicago.)  Rrr,  A,  J,  V,  Rehrendt,  0,0.  (Brooklyn). 

And  othere  to  bo  antwuneed. 

^ynip<»siiim  :  Are  the  IVesent  IVIethodH  for  the  Education  of  .Ministers 
Katlafiietory  f  If  not,  How  may  they  he  litiprovcfl  f ’’  By 

l‘rev,  H,  A,  Hutto,  0.0.  (Drew  Theol.  Sem  )  Rev,  Onntel  Curri/,  0.0.  (New  York). 

Rrea.  K.  ii.  Robinoou,  0.0.  (Brawn  Univ'ty).  B*e,  Henryt  J.  Van  l>tfke,  0.0.  (Brix)klyn). 

Her.  .John  Ontl,  0.0.  (New  York).  I‘reo.  Milton  Valentine,  0.0.  ((Jetty'.burg). 

Rev,  T,  T.  Eaton,  0.0.  (Loalsvilie).  Rev,  Jooeph  T.  Ouryea,  0.0.  (Boston). 

And  other*  to  be  announced. 

^iyiiiptsNinm :  “Ought  IVohibition  to  be  made  a  Political  <|iieMtion  f 
If  st»,  with  what  limitations  f  “  By 

•fomeph  Cook  (Boston).  Rev.  M.  /*.  Hprecher,  0.0.  (San  Francisco). 

Her  HoH-nrd  Cronhy.  I.h.lt.  (New  York).  Rev.  S.  T.  Spear,  0.0.  (Brooklyn). 

Erea.  ./.  il,  Seelye,  0.0.  (Amherst  College). 


And  other*  to  be  announced. 

Symposium;  “On  the  Epistle  to  the  Koinans.'^  By 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  Reecher  (Brooklyn).  Vrof.  Timothy  Otright,  0.0.  (Yale  College). 

Erof.  E.  tiodel,  0.0.  (Switzerland).  Erof.  fieo.  R.  Crooka,  0.0.  (Drew  Seminary). 

Rev.  Talbot  W.  Chamber*,  0.0.  (New  Erof,  M,  H.  Riddle,  0,0.  (Ilartlord  Seminary). 

York).  Erof.  R,  E.  Weiduer,  0.0.  (Augnstana  Sem’y) 


OTHER  CONTRIBUTORS  : 


The  following  writers  will  contribute  one  or  more  articles  on  the  subjects  indicated : 

Erinelpal  Itntraou  (.Montreal).  “  Practical  Uses  of  the  Relations  between  the  Natural  and  the  SpirituiU.” 
Iter.  R.  M,  Enimer,  Jt.tt.  (New  Orleuiis).  “  Elements  of  Power  in  the  Preaching  of  Ur.  Stuart  Robinson.” 
.fudge  h'oah  Ihiela.  "  Relation  of  ('rime  to  Intemperance." 

Rev.  Wm.  M,  Taylor,  lf.lt,  "  Elements  of  Power  in  the  Preaching  of  John  Knox.” 

.4  hel  Steven*.  If.O.,  Lh.O.  Methodist  Preaching— Old  Style  and  New. 

Cha*.  S.  Rohinaou,  0.0,  Senes  of  Articles  "  Annotations  of  Hymns  for  Praise  Serrice.” 

Erof,  Alexander  H'inehell,  LL.O.  (Ann  Arbor.  Mich.).  “Reasons  why  a  Clergyman  should  Acquaint 

himself  with  Science.” 

Her.  John  Hall,  0.0.  “  Prison  Iteform  ;  Its  Aim— What  can  it  .Accomplish  ?  Duty  the  Clergy  Owe." 

Erof.  J,  O.  Murray,  0.0.  ”  Homiletic  Illustrations  from  Shakespeare.” 

Rer,  Charir*  E.  Oeem*,  If.O,,  LL.O.  “Science  a  Valuable  Aid  to  the  Preacher.” 

u  w.  u  nn/rir.  i  “  The  UBw  Mcthods  of  Sabbath-school  Bible  Study. 

Ere*.  O.  S.  Gregory,  O.  O.  (Lake  Forest  University),  -j ..  Criticism  and  Related  Topics.” 

Rev.  fieo.  H.  Sinylh,  “  The  Need  of  Better  Homes  for  the  Laboring  Classes  ami  How  to  Secure  Them.” 

Her.  Ehillp  Sehajf,  0.0.  “  Reminiscences  of  Neander."  “The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles.” 

Rev,  E.  W. Conrad,  If.O,  (Editor  Lutheran  Ob*erver).  " The  Call  to  the  Ministry.’ 

Rev.  tfamea  M,  l.udlotr,  0.0.  “  Rhetoric  of  Revelation.” 

Rer,  George  E.  Eentero*!,  0.0.  "  Evangelization  of  Cities.” 

Rev.  G.  ,H.  Stone,  0.0.  (Hartford.  Ct  ).  “Physical  Factors  in  Preaching.” 

Rer.  Thoma*  Armitage.  0,0.  (New  York).  “Texts  from  God's  Revelation  through  Nature.” 

Erof.  Geo.  E.  Fiaher,  />./».  “ The  Modem  Sermon” 

Iter.  Arthur  T.  Eleraon.  0,0.  “  Leaves  from  a  Pastor’s  Note  Book.” 

Erof.  WilHotn  Cleaver  Wilkinaon,  0,0.  “  Conditions  cf  Pulpit  Power.” 

iHlilani  A,  Hammond,  M.It,  (Ex-Snrgeon  Gen'l  U.  S.  Army.)  "Mental  and  other  Nervous  Diseases  pro- 

dticetl  from  Sedentary  Habits  and  Over  Study.” 

Her,  Charle*  E.  I.tt/fe.  .“  Biblical  Illustrations  in  the  Pulpit.” 

Rev.  Samuel  Itike.  “  Important  features  of  the  Divorce  (Question  for  Pulpit  Treatment." 

Iter.  T.  W.  Chamber*.  0.0.  “  Misquoted  Scriptures.” 

I‘rea,  Itavid  If,  H'Aeefer.  0.0,,  // L. />.  (Allegheny  College).  “  Common  Sense  in  Preaching.” 

Rev.  Hoirard  Croaby,  I.L.O.  “  Light  on  Imimrtant  Texts.” 
l‘rof,  .fohn  OeWHt,  0.0,  “  Studies  in  the  IMalms.” 

Alfred  .lyera,  “  Pulpit  Orthoepy  ; ”  “  Pulpit  Reading ;  ”  “Pulpit  Diction.’’ 

Many  other  articles  by  equally  eminent  writers  are  being  arranged  for. 

yy  Those  Departments  before  In  the  Review  are  greatly  enlarged.  A  Xew  Department.  “  The  Missionsrt 
Field,”  under  the  editorial  management  of  Rev.  Abtiidb  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  of  Phil^elphia,  has  been  added. 

SEECIAL  OFEER, 

Terms  :  Single  copies  80  cts.,  fB  00  per  year ;  to  Clergymen  and  Theological  Students  $2.50  in  advance.  The 
Homiletic  Review  and  Eclectic  fur  one  year,  $(S.50. 


FUNK  &  WACNALL8,  10  and  12  Dey  St.,  New  York. 
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MEDICAL  BOOKS; 


Phonetic  Shorthand. 


Os£oiilliy’s  Hetbol  tor  SelMostroctioo. 

“  Mr.  Oi<t;oodby>  plan  io  simple,  consistent,  and 
leads  to  legible  writing  while  secnriiig  brevity  at  the 
same  time.  In  short,  it  is  the  fmit  of  his  lung  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  prai'tical  reporter  of  the  highest  standing.’’— 
Morning  Herald. 

“Osgoodby’s  Method  is  not  the  produc'ion  of  a  mere 
theorist.  It' has  grown  out  of  actual  practice,  and  is 
aitapted  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  shurthtiiid  writer,  a 
class  of  workers  that  is  constantly  growing.”— £ocAe«- 
ler  Pont  Erprem. 

’•  Your  system  commends  Itself.  1  shall  be  pleased 
to  recommend  itto beginners. ’’—Jambs  K.  Blish,  Sten- 
ugr^ber. 

“  'These  featnres  [the  rules  for  phrasing,  etc.]  com¬ 
bined  with  its  simplicity,  its  sbsence  of  exceptions  to 
its  rules,  and  its  entire  consistency  throughout,  make  it, 
in  my  opinion,  not  only  the  easiest  to  learn,  but  also 
the  most  practicable,  rapid,  and  legible  system  now 
published.*’— John  U.  Bowman,  Hlenographer. 

“  1  coumatulate  vou  on  your  success.  Every  time  I 
take  op  the  book,  1  am  mure  and  more  imprt-ss^  with 
its  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness.  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  reconnncnding  it  whenever  opportunity 
offers.”— W.  O.  OnirriTH,  Stenographer. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  your  book 
to  all  students  who  desire  to  learn  a  clear,  concise,  and 

Br  ctical  system  of  Phonography.”  —  M.  Jbanbttb 
ALLANTTNB,  Stenographer. 

Price,  $1.50 ;  instmetion,  by  mail,  $6.00. 

Send  stamp  for  specimen  pages,  etc. 

W.  W.  OSGOODBY,  Pub’  sher, 

69  M.  FiUhugh  Street.  ROCHESTER,  H.  T. 

J.iR.UMB.59CamilieSt.,N.Y. 


OCHURCH  FURNITURE. 


MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 


STRRLIHO  KLVER  COMMUHION  SETS,  ETC. 

BANNERS  IN  SILK  AND 

COLD,  S5  EACH. 

Send  for  Circular. 

JjSTSJjj}  BmeurnsQ  ^ 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  Ml 

)ttice  tlie  lol lowing 

RITANNICA, 

complete  as  far  as  issued.  American  edition. 

16  volumes,  cloth. 

BARNES’ 

Power  Machinery.  <’om* 

plete  outfit  for  Actual 
Workahop  ItuaineM. 

IjAthea  for  Wood  or 
Metal.  Circular  Sawa, 
Scroll  Sava,  Formem. 
Mortlaers,  Tenonera, 

We  Jiave  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  IS 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Address, 

E.  U.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Itond  Street,  New  York. 

GOUPg.— wr-^iiMii 

PENCILH,  tlOI.DEKIi,  CA»>K.vi,  ETC. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN, 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  BOLDER.  conUln- 
ing  ink  for  revcrml  tUyv’  writing.  Can  lie  carried  In 
the  pocket  Alwaya  ready  for  nae.  A  luxury  to  p«-r»ona 
who  care  to  preserve  their  individuality  in  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

BRYANT  BUICDINfi, 

Cor.  Jfantau  and  Liberty  Slo.,  \e>r  York. 

Send  for  Price-List.  Our  Goods  are  sold  by  first-class 
dealers. 

Amncr-FUKiRnio 

■  'flTlONflbWOOD 

.16  EAST  l8VSTREET*neUJ  YORK* 


.  “NO  •H0USElS-flHTI5TlEflLLy-C0MPLET£ 

iki:  ‘  s  wrrrioiiT  -pousbed  •  inlaid  -  floors  ”  'in 


OOD  CARPETING- LESS  EXPENSIVEwOFFICES 
PflTreRns  at  prices,  on  APPLicATion 
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J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.’S 


The  Seven  Ages  of  Man. 

From  .ShakeH|>rare*a  “Aa  You  Like  U.”  Illustrated  by  Church,  Harper,  Ilovenden,  Gaul,  Froet,  Smcd- 
ley,  and  tdilrlaw. 

A  1.1.  QI'A  HTO  KDITION.  Illuslraliona  cnirraved  byjJuenirline,  French,  and  othcra.  Cloth  ex¬ 
tra,  gill,  $l.fiO  ;  AlllKaior,  $15U;  Tree  Calf,  |(.V00.  a  » 

AKTISITN’  KDITION.  Photogravures  from  the  Orgiiial  Paiiitinga.  Cloth  extra, gilt,  $3  00  ;  Alligator, 
|3  riO ;  Vellum,  $.'150.  6 

KDITIO^  DK  I.I'XE.  Uniform  with  Edition  dc  Luxe  of  “Gray's  Elegy.”  Edition  limited  to  200 
copiea.  bound  in  Eton  siyle. 

A  Sentimental  yoimiey. 

Thmuijh  Franc*  and  Italy.  By  Laukbnob  Stbrne.  Handsomely  illustrated  with  12  Full-page 
Photoxravures,  and  220  Drawings  in  the  Text,  by  Maurice  Lelolr.  Ijirge  quarto.  E:;tra  cloth,  gilt  top,  rough  edges. 
$10.00  ;  Illuminated  Vellum  covera,  $10.00;  Half  Morocco,  Ktou  style,  $12 ;  Three  Calf,  $18.00. 


s  Elegy.  New  Edition. 

An  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church-yard.  By  Thomas  Gray.  ArUMt'  Fdition.  Small  4to.  Illus- 
traled  with  22  Origliial  UrawlngH  on  Wood  by  the  l>est  American  artists.  Extra  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50  ;  Alligator,  $1..’)0; 
Full  Tree  Calf  extra,  $5.00.  Royal  octavo  tdition,  extra  cloth,  gilt,  $3.00:  Alli^tor,  $3.50;^ Tree  Calf,  $7.50. 

The  Enchiridion  of  Wit. 

The  Best  Specimens  of  English  Conversational  Wit.  Uniform  with  "The  Book-lover's  Enchiridion.” 
Small  quarto.  Extra  Cloth,  $1.50;  Vellum,  $2.00;  Half  Morocco,  gilt  lop,  $3.00. 

T oung  Folks  Ideas. 

A  Story.  By  Uncle  Lawrence.,  author  of  “  Young  Folks’  Whys  and  Wherefores.”  Profusely  Ulus- 
trated  with  over  50  handsome  Engravings,  specially  adapted  to  the  Text.  Royal  octavo.  Extra  cloth,  gilt,  $2.00. 

Ou^  Young  Folks  Joseplms. 

The  .\ntiqnilies  of  the  Jews  and  the  Jewish  Wars  of  Flavins  Josephus.  Edited  by  Wiu.iam 
SHErARi).  Uniform  with  “Uur  Young  Folks' Plutarch.”  Illustrated,  octavo.  Extra  cloth,  gilt,  $2.50. 

A  Penniless  Girl. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Wistp.r’s  New  .TRANSLATtoN.  A  Novel.  From  the  German  of  W.  Hbimbcro.  By  the 
traaslntor  of  “(^iiirksands,”  “  Banned  and  Blessed.”  12mo.  Extra  cloth,  $1.25. 

Episodes  of  My  Second  Life. 

(American  and  English  Experiences.!  By  Antonio  Gallenua  (L.  Marriotti).  12mo.  Extra  cloth,  $1..50. 

In  this  volume  the  distinguished  author  furnishes  a  very  entertaining  account  of  a  long  and  eventlhl  life. 
Some  half  century  ago  hecamu  to  this  country,  and  through  the  inlluenceof  Edward  Everett  was  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  such  literary  celebrities  as  Isingfellow,  Holmes,  Emerson,  and  others.  Many  interesting  reminiscences  of 
those  pleasant  days  are  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  while  '.he  latter  portiou  relates  his  patriotic,  diplomatic, 
literary,  and  journalistic  experiences  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

***For  Sale  by  all  Bookaellers,  or  will  b«  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 

of  the  price,  by 

J.  B.  lIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publisheis,  Nos.  715  &  717  Market  St.,  Phila. 
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THE  JANUARY  NUMBER  OF 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

FOR  1S85  • 

ContalDO  the  first  installments  of  three  Serial  Stories,  namely  : 

I. 

A  Country  Gentleman. 

By  Mu«.  Olipiiant, 

Author  of  “  The  Ladies’  Lindores,”  "  The  Wizard's  Sou,”  etc. 

II. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock, 

Author  of  “  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains.” 


A  Marsh  Island. 

By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett, 

Author  of  “  A  Country  Doctor,”  “  Deephaven,”  etc. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  novels  are  too  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  to 
need  commendation.  Mr.  Craddock  appears  for  the  first  time  with  a  serial  story.  The  fresh¬ 
ness  and  Btrenjith  of  his  recently-published  sketches  of  Tennessee  life  and  scenery  lend  especial 
interest  to  his  appearance  as  a  novelist.  In  “  A  Marsh  Island  ”  Miss  Jewett  will  present  the 
readers  of  The  Atlantic  with  her  first  serial,  the  excellence  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  her 
admirable  ”  Country  Doctor.” 

The  first  of  a  series  of  papers  entitled 

The  New  Portfolio. 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 

Also  appears  in  the  January  Atlantic. 

The  July  Atlantic  will  contain  the  opening  chapters  of  a  novel  entitled 

The  Princess  Casamassima. 

By  Henry  James, 

Author  of  “  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  etc. 

TERMS  :  $4.00  a  year,  postage  free  ;  35  cents  a  number.  With  superb  life-size  portrait  of 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  or  Holmes,  $.1.00  ;  each  addi¬ 
tional  portrait,  $1.00. 

Postal  Notes  and  money  are  at  the  risk  of  tlu  sender,  and  therefore  remittances  should  be 
made  by  money-order,  draft,  or  regiHered  letter,  to 


UOUGHTOX,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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VAN  NOSTRAND’S 

Engineering  Magazine, 

LARGE  8vo  MONTHLY,  COMMENCED  JANUARY,  1869. 

Published  on  the  20th  of  the  Month,  at  iii5.00per  year.  Single 
Copied,  >'(0  eentd. 


Tlie  January  numbpr  of  tliis  MA(iAZiNE,  for  the  year  1885,  l)egins  the  Thirty-second  Vol- 
nnie.  Beginninjj  as  an  Echsitic  Journal, and  presenting  almost  exclusively  matter  selected  from 
current  literature,  it  has  gradually  become  the  chief  nie<lium  through  which  the  leAdiug  writers 
on  engineering  subjects  can  best  present  their  original  essays  to  American  readers. 

The  attitude  of  the  Magazine  has  lieen,  and  will  continue  to  be.  that  of  a  journal  of  original 
and  selected  papers  upon  subjects  relating  to  modern  advanced  Engineering.  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Essays  are  alike  presented  in  its  pages,  although  the  latter  largely  outnumber  the 
former,  as  l)e8t  suited  to  the  tastes  and  demands  of  the  American  Engineers.  Some  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  technical  science  within  the  last  few  years  have  been 
first  pres<'nted  in  these  pages. 

Among  the  more  extended  original  confribu*iona  to  the  later  volumes  may  be  cited  Trans¬ 
mission  of  Power  by  V\  ire  Hopes —Momentum  and  Via  Viva — Rapid  methoilsof  Laying  out 
Hearing— Strength  of  I>ong  Columns — Susimnsion  Bridges  of  any  Degree  of  Stiffness — Acous¬ 
tics  in  Architecture — Continuous  (iirders— Heographical  Surveying — Mathematical  Theory  of 
Fluid  Motion — Thermo-dynamics — Cable  Making  for  Suspension  Bridges,  etc.,  etc. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  following  valuable  essays,  translated  from  foreign  sources, 
which  have  first  appeared  in  these  pages  :  Linkages  and  their  Applications — The  origin  of 
Metallurgy — The  Theory  of  Ice-Macliines — Incandescent  Lighting. 

The  plans  for  future  volumes  comprehend  many  improvements  in  the  same  direction.  The 
wants  of  the  educated  practical  engineer,  who  desires  to  keep  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  will  lie  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  our  constantly  increasing  resources  for  supplying  the 
l>est  of  scientific  information  will  be  employed  to  secure  such  result. 


“  This  magazine  is  made  np  of  copious  reprints  from  the  leading  scientiflr  periodicals  of  Europe,  together  with 
original  articles  It  ts  extremely  well  edited,  and  can  nut  fail  to  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  in  promoting  the  engin¬ 
eering  skill  of  this  country.” — S’eic  York  World, 

**  No  person  interested  In  any  of  the  various  branches  of  the  engineering  profession  can  afford  to  be  wirhont 
this  magazine.” — Teltgraphfr. 

“The  most  useful  engineering  pcriotlical  extant,  at  lenst  for  .American  readers.” — Chrmieal  Newn. 

•'  As  an  abstract  and  condensation  of  current  engineering  literature,  this  magazine  will  be  of  great  value, and, 
as  it  is  the  itrst  enterpris.-  of  the  kinil  in  this  country,  it  ought  to  have  the  cordial  support  of  the  engineering  pro¬ 
fession,  and  all  interested  in  mechanical  or  scientific  progrt’ss.” — Iron  Agt. 

“  It  is.  in  truth,  ns  the  publisher  asserts,  ‘  a  novelty  in  engineering  literalnre,”  filling  a  place,  and  answering  a 
legitimate  demand,  hitherto  nusupplied.  Its  object  is,  in  brief,  to  present  not  sjiecimens  but  abstracts — the  net  re¬ 
sults— of  o/f  current  fa<'t  and  opinion  in  engineering  literature.”— CAicapo  Railway  Review. 


Xolloc  lo  SiibsorlbiTi*.— PersouB  commencing  their  subscriptions  with  the  Thirty- 
second  Volume  (January,  1885),  and  who  are  desirous  of  possessing  the  work  from  its  commence¬ 
ment,  will  lie  supplied  with  Volumes  I.  to  XXXI,  inclusive,  neatly  bound  iti  cloth,  for  $75.00  ;  in 
half  montcco,  $115.00.  . 

Xollee  to  dluba. — An  extra  copy  will  be  supplied  gratis  to  every  club  of  five  subscrib¬ 
ers  at  $5.00  eacli,  sent  in  one  remittance. 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher. 
23  Murray  and  27  Warren  Sts.,  N.  K, 
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The  Hew  Departure 


A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 


MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


"  Tht  Nev  Dfpar/ure  ”  !»  a  new  application  of  an  old 
idea,  namely— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  ia  to 
do  it. 

it  Is  called  a  Natural  system,  because  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  things  of  a  iiractically  valuable  education  are 
learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  34  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the  whole 
d•Nle  np  in  a  neat  anil  portable  c.ase. 

ily  me.ant  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and  its  ar 
ran.{vment,  any  ptYson,  with  pen  and  >nk  or  pencil 
may  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time  usually  si>ent 
in  acquiring  such  knowledge,  learn  to  write  well,  or 
bi-rome  a  oooi.  penman  ;  to  spell  AroVRATELT  a  vo- 
cabulary  of  several  bundled  of  the  most  commonly  used 
words ;  to  write  the  language  correctly,  or  English 
(tRAMMAR,  and  to  point  pro|H‘rIy  the  breaks  or  joints 
of  a  sentence,  which  is  punctuation.  Ehtch  card  is 
c  nnidete  in  itself,  and  has  arranged  on  one  side  of  it  a 
portion  of  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  p«-rson  in  every-day  life  will  l)e  most  likely 
to  use.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cards  are  arranged 
ceitain  absolute  facts  conceruing  Grammar,  Spelling, 
and  Punctuation  ;  sometimes  of  all  three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  pnr|>ose  of  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell  correctly. 
This  is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning  to  spell,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punctuation  acquired  in 
this  way  will  be  much  more  permanent  Ihau  by  the  or. 
dinar}  methods  of  the  text-b<K>ks. 

Many  of  our  best  educators  now  insist  that  this  is  the 
only  practical  and  propel  way  to  teach  Grammar.  Spell¬ 
ing.  and  I'nucluation. 


EDWIN  LANIESTEB,  M.D,,  F.R.S., 

And  written  by  Distingniahed  Members  of  the  Roya 
t'ollege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  have  examined  this  hook  pronounce  it 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  -Hedicinc  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankester  and  his  assist 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorsc  a  work  oi 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage ; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  cverj-  DISE.\SE  or  A1L> 
.HENT  tliat  flesh  is  licir  to,  It  contains  articles 
on  ail  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  .Medicines, 
Drugs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  u.sed  ir 
Medical  Praelicc.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thousand  Titles. 


lET”  TTi€  appileatioH  qf  tht  prinripli  of  Itaming  by 
d'Ang  !  >  our  primary  educatitm  at  we  ^  to  all  other 
afairt  of  hfe,  hat  been  indorted  by  the  highest  authori- 
Oet  and  by  our  mott  intelligent  edacatort. 


BTJY  IT  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

It  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bilL. 


Price,  $1. 

Hont  to  any  addrrnt,  pottpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price. 


rUMLISHED  By 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO., 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Large  8vo,  SCO  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  94  ;  in 
sheep,  $5  ;  in  lialf  rossia,  $3.50. 

Sold  only  by  subscription,  but  where  there  Is 
/.o  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postsge  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTOS  k  CO.,  Publlsliers, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  lUnstration. 

Beaatifully  cn^^ved  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  the  Eclicctic  Mgazine  during  past 
years,  and  embracing  portrait  of  nearly  every  distinguiehed  man  of  the  past  and  present  century. 
Our  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etOe 

COMPK1SIN& 

325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following,  selected  from  our  iist,  will  give  some  ides  of  their  scope  and  variety. 


PORTRAITS. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLH. 

HORACE  OREELET. 

WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT. 

WILLIAM  M.  EVARTS. 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

J.  O.  WHITTIER. 

PETER  COOPER. 

CHA8.  O'CONOR. 

CHA8.  DICKENS. 

JOHN  BRIGHT. 

RICHARD  COBDEN. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

HERBERT  SPENCER. 

The  engraving*  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid 
■licate  the  tlgures  opposite  the  engraving  selected. 

They  are  printetl  on  fine  paper,  10x13  inches,  and  are  i 
furnish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

NAPOLEON  IN  PRISON. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FRIENDS. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  FRIENDS. 
LITERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS. 
VAN  DYKE  PARTING  FROM  RUBENS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

WOODLAND  VOWS. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER-GATHERERS. 

HOME  TREASURES. 

in  selection,  so  that  person*  giving  orders  need  only  in. 

■ent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
fifty  engravings. 


EngraTingi  10  centi  each,  or  $7.50  per  100. 

5  EngraTings, . $0  50 

18  Engraving!, . 100 

Portfolioe, . ,  •  each  50  1 


Portfolio  and  15  Engraving!, 

u  I.  26  « 

“  “  60  “ 


$1  50 
8  25 
4  00 


We  will  make  selection!  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound  volume 
for  centre-table. 

CJA-TA-LOOUES  SErVT  TO  A.DfY  A.ODKESS. 

E,  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  CENTURY  FOR  1885. 

A  GREAT  ENTERPRISE. 


P4Pi:RS  09t  THE  CIVIE  4VAR. 

The  inijMJrUnt  feature  of  The  Centi  kv  Magazine  for  the  coinin(;  year— 
Indeed,  perhaps  the  most  lni|)ortant  ever  undertaken  by  the  magazine — will  be 
a  series  of  sepanite  pajHirs  on  the  jrreat  battles  of  the  War  for  the  Union,  written 
by  ircnenil  oflieers  hltfli  in  coniinand  upon  both  the  Federal  and  the  Confederate 
sides,— General  Grant  (who  writes  of  Vieksbiirjf,  Shiloh,  and  other  battles). 
Generals  Lonirstreet,  McClellan,  Beauregard,  Rosecrans,  Hill.  Admiral  Porter, 
and  others.  The  scries  oiiens  in  the  November  Cf.ntubt  with  a  j;raphically 
illustrated  article  oil 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BI  LL  REA', 

written  by  the  L'onfedeiate  General,  G.  T.  Beauregard.  Brief  sketches,  entitled 
“  Reeolleetioiis  of  a  Private,”  pa|H!rs  ehronieling  spwial  events,  descriptions  of 
various  auxiliary  branches  of  the  service,  etc.,  will  supiilenicnt  the  more  Im¬ 
portant  series  by  the  various  generals. 

A  strict  regard  for  accuracy  will  guide  the  preparation  of  the  illustrations, 
for  which  The  Centi  kt  has  at  its  disiiosal  a  very  large  quantity  of  photographs, 
drawings,  portraits,  iiia|)s,  (ilans,  ete.,  hitherto  utiust'd.  The  aim  is  to  present 
In  this  series,  not  official  reiKirt®,  but  coinnianding  offleers’  accounts  of  their 
jilans  and  o)K‘rations, — interesting  (icrsonal  ex}>eriences  which  will  record  leading 
events  of  the  war,  and  possess,  at  the  same  time,  a  historical  value  not  easily 
to  be  calculated. 

FICTIOX. 

In  this  line  The  Centurt  will  maintain  its  prestige,  and  furnish  the  .best  stories  by  American 
writers  tliat  can  be  procured.  lu  November  begins 

A  AEW  AOVEE  BV  W .  I>.  IIOR  EELS, 

Author  of  “  Venetian  Days,"  “  A  Modern  Instance,”  etc.  This  story  deals  with  the  rise  of  an  American 
business  man.  A  novel  by  Henry  James,  a  novelette  bv  Grace  Denio  IJtchtield,  and  short  stories  by 
”  Uncle  Remus,”  Frank  R.  Stockton,  11.  H.  Boycscui,  T.  A.  Janvier,  H.  H.,  Julian  Hawthorne,  and 
other  equally  well-known  writers  will  ajiiiear  at  various  times. 

H l!$CELL4 W  EOL  $>4  FE 4TE RE$4. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  included  a  series  of  j'apcrs  on  the  ('Itics  of  Italy  by  W.  D.  Howells, 
tlie  illustrations  being  reproductions  of  etchings  and  drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell ;  a  series  on 

THE  NEW  NORTH-WEST, 

licing  an  Interesting  group  of  papers  by  E.  V.  Smalley,  Lieut.  Schwatka,  Prineliial  Grant  (of  Kingston, 
Ontariol,  and  others,  descriptive  of  little-known  regions  ;  |iapers  on  French  and  American  art, — sculp¬ 
ture  ana  iiuinting,  with  some  exquisite  illustrations;  {uiiK-rs  on 

AKTROAORV,  ARCHITECTFRE,  AAI»  llli«TOKl', 

the  tirst  being  by  Professor  Langley  and  others.  Uuder  Architecture  are  included  more  of  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer's  articles  on  Churclies,  City  and  Country  Houses,  etc.  Colonel  George  E.  Waring,  Jr., 
will  describe 

PROCiRESS  lA  fiAAITARY  DRAIAIATii  ; 

E.  C.  Stcdiuan,  Edmund  Gossc,  and  otlicrs  will  furnish  literary  essays;  George  W.  Cable  will  eontrils 
ute  in  various  ways ;  several  pajiers  011  s|H)rt  and  adventure  will  soon  be  published,  and  , 

JOIIA  BERROEGIIfi 

will  write  from  time  to  time  on  outdoor  subjects. 

Header’  of  The  Centl’RT  may  fed  nure  ofkrtjnnq  ahreaet  of  the  lime*  on  Inuiing  mbjertt  (hat  may  prttfi- 
erly  come  within  the  ptminoe  <f(  a  mtmtidy  nu^aziiu.  It*  cirridntion  i*  now  abo>ti  15U,U00  monthly.  Stth- 
neription*  ihonhl  dale  from  ,thi*  number,  beginning  the  IPur  Serien  and  Mr.  lluwdlt'  not’d.  Piiee,  $4.  a 
year,  35  cent*  a  number.  AU  buokndUrt  and  newadealert  tdl  it  and  lake  mbneription*,  or  rtmiUanee  may  be 
made  to  the  ptMither*, 

;  The  Century  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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St.  JMieHObAS  fOR  1885. 

Tot'KIsTS  IN  Ei  HOPF,. 

"  PirtonaUy  CoHdticUd"  hy  Fmni  K.  Stnckhn,  in  the  .V/>tv»»#rr  St.  Nicholas. 


A  Mk-liit;aii  iiiutlier  (and  coiiiiK-tent  critic )  wriicM  U>  tlie  Kditor  of  St.  Nicholas  :  “  I  am  conTinced 
that  no  child  who  ia  without  St.  Nichoi.an  can  Mucceaafully  compete  in  the  race  of  life  with  those  who 
iiavc  iiad  tiic  iH^netlt  of  its  wonderfui  iwires.”  And  a  prominent  cieixymun  of  Chicago  informs  us  that 
one  of  Ilia  )>iirisiiioners  lately  said  to  iiiiu  :  “St.  Nicholas  lias  saved  my  boy  from  ruin.” 

While  tliese  welcome  instances  seive  to  sliow  the  scope  of  ST.  Nicholas  as  a  magazine  for  youig 
foiks,  they  do  not  indicate  the  thousand  ways  in  whicii  it  deligiits,  in.structs,  and  truly  helps  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  familiar  witli  it  pages  month  hy  month.  No  printed  (jeriodical  can  take  the  place  of 
parent,  jMstor,  or  school-teacher;  liiit  a  good  magazine  cun  supplement  their  work  and  influence  to  a 
wonderful  degree,  in  view  of  tids,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  sav  that— instead  of  “Can  we  afford  to 
take  St.  Nicholas?  ’’—the  ipiestion  of  every  c-aniest  household  in  this  country,  to-day,  should 


“CAN  WE  AFFORD  NOT  TO  TAKE  ST.  NICHOLAS?” 

The  magazine,  during  its  eleven  pros)>crous  years,  has  grown  up  familiar  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  readers  ;  and  their  interest  and  intelligent  enjoyment  iiavc  eonsbintly  inspired  the  editor  and 
publishers.  To-day,  its  strengtii  is  in  its  wiiolesome  growth,  its  sympathy  with  young  iife,  its  hearty 
recognition  of  tiie  inovemont  of  events,  and  its  steadilv  increasing  literary  and  pictorial  resources. 

This  list  of  some  of  the  good  things  already  secured  will  give  an  idea  of  tlie  magnitude  of  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  future  numb«-rs  of  St.  Nicholas: 

ATTRACTIOKH  FOR  tSHii. 


Hit  One  Fault.”  *  serial  story  for  boys,  liy  the 
popular  author,  .1.  T.  TuowBiiiiMiE. 

“  Personally  Conducted,”  Illustrated  papers  on 
famous  places  in  Europe.  By  P.  K.  Stockton. 

“  Historic  Girls,”  a  comiuinion  M-riea  to  “  Historic 


“  Ready  for  Business  :  ”  suggestions  to  tioys  about 
to  choose  an  occnpatioii,— based  on  personal  interviews 
with  prominent  representatives  of  various  tiades  ami 
lirofesslons.  Hy  G.  .1.  Manbon. 

“Driven  Back  to  Eden,”  a  serial  story  of  country 
life  for  young  folk  By  K.  I*.  Ifoa. 

“  Talks  for  Young  Folks,”  a  series  of  iiopular  pa¬ 
pers.  by  H.  II.  iIIklkn  Jackson). 

“  Among  the  Law-makers”:  recollections  of  a  tmy 
liage  in  the  I’.  S.  Nenate,— containing  (lolitical  informa¬ 
tion.  both  instructive  and  amusing.  Bv  Kumimd 
.\lton. 

“  Davy  and  the  Goblin,”  a  very  funny  aerial  story 
liy  a  new  writer,  (.’has.  (.'arkvl. 

“  The  Progress  of  Invention  “  From  Palanquin 
to  Parlor xar,"  ••  From  (Toss.Ihiw  to  ItlLton  Gun,”  etc. 
IK-seriptive  papers,  hy  (’has.  K.  Bolton. 


Short  Stories  by  Iax'isa  ,M.  Alcott. 

“  Art  Work  for  Young  Folks” :  i>apers  on  decurs- 
live  handicraft,  by  C'has.JJ.  Lklano. 

”  Sheep  or  Silver  1  ”  s  story  of  Texan  life.  By  the 
late  Kev.  William  M.  Baker. 

“  A  Garden  of  Girla,”  being  six  short  stories  for 
girls,  by  Six  LzAniNo  Writers. 

"  Tales  of  Two  Continents  ” :  stories  of  adventures, 
by  11.  II.  IkiYESEN. 

“  Cartoons  for  Boys  and  Girls,”  funny  pictures  by 
St.  Nicholas  .Artists. 

“From  Bach  to  Waguer”:  briet,  jiointed  biog¬ 
raphies  of  great  muslciati'. 

Special  Papers  by  Mary  Hallock  Foots,  Joa^cin 
Miller.  Alice  Wbllinoton  Kollins.  O.  B.  Bartlett, 
Harriet  Prescott  SporroRn.WAsHiNoTON  Gladden, 
Ji’LiA  Schaykr.  .\nna  Lea  Merritt.  W.  O.  Stoddard. 
i).  Ker.  Ernest  Inoeiusoi.l,  Clara  E.  Clement, 

;  Lieutenant  Si  hwatka.  and  others. 

The  Illustrations  will  be  the  work  of  the  best  artists 
aad  engravers.— and  their  will  be  plenty  of  them.  In 
:  November  and  December  nnmbers  are  beautifni  colored 
I  frtmtispieccs,  reprodneing  water-color  drawings. 


Row  ia  the  time  KubBcrihr  f  price,  $3.00  a  year  ;  itS  centa  a  HUtnber.  All  book  anti  mewa 
•iealera  aril  nuntbera  •  nH  take  aubaerlptioua,  or  remittance  may  be  made  direct  to  the  publiah^ 
era,  THE  CEKTUR  Y  CO.,  33  Baat  17 th  St.  New  York,  A’.  Y. 
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BRIGHT  HEALTHFUL  SKIN  AND  COMPLEXION  ENSURED  BY  USING 

!  PEARS’  SOAP. 

bn  AS  KFXOMMENDEO  BY  THE  GREATEST  ENGLISH  AUTHORITY  ON  THE  SkIN,  > 

^  Prof.  SIR  ERASMUS  WILSON,  Pres. oethe  RoyalCol.  ofSurge<>ns,> 

'  \  England,  and  ALL  other  Leading  Authorities  on  the  Skin. 

COUNTLESS  BEAUTEOUS  LADIES,  INCLUDINU  MBS.ULLIE  LANUTBY,  RECOMMEND  ITS  VIRTUES' 

AND  PREFER  PEARS*  SOAP  TO  ANY  OTHER. 

W  f  The  following  from  the  world-renowned  Songstress  is  a  sample  of  thousands  of  Testimonials: 
Sm  Testimonial  from  Madame  ADELINA  PaTTI. 

Sl“T  HAVE  FOUND  IT  MATCHLESS  FOR  - 

THE  HANDS  AND  COMPLEXION." 


Pears’  Soap  is  for  Sale  throughout  the  Civilized  Worli 
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INDIGESTION 

To  Ftron^hen  the  Htomacb,  create  ao 
appetite,  and  remove  tbe  liorrible  depres- 
aion  and  despondency  wbicb  result  from 
Indigestion,  there  is  nothing  so  effective 
as  Ayer’s  Pills.  These  Pills  contain  no 
calomel  or  other  poisonous  drug,  act 
directly  on  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
organs,  and  restore  health  and  strength  to 
the  entire  sj-stem.  T.  P.  Bonner,  Chester, 
Pa,  writes:  “I  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills 
for  the  past  30  years,  and  am  satisfied 
I  should  not  have  been  alive  to-day.  If  it 
bad  not  been  for  them.  They 

Cured 

me  of  Dyspepsia  when  all  other  remedies 
failed,  and  their  occasional  use  has  kept 
me  in  a  healthy  condition  ever  since.” 
L.  N.  Smith,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “I 
liave  used  Ayer’s  Pilis,  for  Liver  troubles 
nnd  Indigestion,  a  good  many  years,  and 
have  always  found  them  prompt  and 
efficient  in  their  action.”  Itichard  Norris, 
Lynn,  Mitss.,  writes :  “After  much  suffer¬ 
ing.  I  iiave  been  cured  of  Dyspepsia  and 
Liver  troubles 

By  Using 

Ayer's  Pills.  They  have  done  me  more 
good  than  any  other  medicine  I  have  ever 
taken.”  John  Burdett,  Troy,  Iowa, 
writes :  “  For  nearly  two  years  my  life 
was  rcnck'rcd  miserable  by  the  horrors  of 
Dyspepsia.  Medical  treatment  afforded 
me  only  temporary  relief,  and  I  became 
reduced  in  fiesh,  and  very  much  debili¬ 
tated.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  been 
similarly  afflicted,  advised  me  to  try 
Ayer’s  Pills.  1  did  so,  and  with  the 
happiest  results.  My  food  soon  ceased  to 
flistress  me,  my  ap{>etite  returned,  and  1 
became  as  strong  and  well  as  ever.” 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

PKKPARED  BT 

D2.  J.  C.  ATKR  &  CO.,  Lowdl,  Ma«. 

For  sale  by  all  Dmggista. 


For  Instant  Use 

As  a  reliable  remedy,  in  cases  of  Croup, 
Whooping  Cough,  or  sudden  Colds, 
and  for  tbe  prompt  relief  and  cure  of 
throat  and  lung  diseases,  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  is  invaluable.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Edgerly, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  writes :  “  I  consider 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  a  most  important 
remedy  for  home  use.  I  have  tested  its 
curative  power,  in  my  family,  many 
times  during  tbe  past  thirty  years,  and 
have  never  known  it  to  fail.  It  will  re¬ 
lieve  tbe  most  serious  affections  of  the 
throat  and  lungs,  whether  in  children  or 
adults.”  John  H.  Stoddard,  Petersburg, 
Va.,  writes :  ”1  have  never  found  a  med¬ 
icine  equal  to 

AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

for  the  prompt  relief  of  throat  and  lung 
diseases  peculiar  to  children.  I  consider 
it  ail  absolute  cure  for  all  such  affections, 
and  am  never  without  it  in  the  bouse.” 
Mrs.  L.  K.  Herman,  187  Mercer  st.,  Jersey 
City,  writes:  “I  have  always  found 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  useful  in  my  fam¬ 
ily.”  B.  T.  Johnson,  Mt.  Savage,  Md., 
writes :  “  For  the  speedy  cure  of  sudden 
Colds,  and  for  the  relief  of  children  afflict- 
eii  with  Croup,  I ’have  never  found  any¬ 
thing  equal  to  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 
It  is  the  most  potent  of  all  the  remedies  I 
have  ever  used.”  W.  H.  Stickler,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  writes:  “Ayer’s  Clierry 
Pectoral  cured  my  wife  of  a  severe  lung 
affection,  supposed  to  be  Quick  Con¬ 
sumption.  We  now  regard  the  Pectoral 
as  a  household  necessity.”  E.  M.  Breck- 
enridge,  Brainerd,  Minn.,  writes:  “I 
am  subject  to  Bronchitis,  and,  wherever  I 
go,  am  always  sure  to  have  a  bottle  of 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

with  me.  It  is  without  a  rival  for  the  cure 
of  bronchial  affections.” 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Han. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


A  BRIGHT  HEALTHFUL  SKIN  ANDCOMPLEXION  ENSURED  BY  USING 

PEARS’  SOAP. 


Eclectic  Maganne  Advertieer, 


AS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  GREATEST  ENGLISH  AUTHORITY  ON  THE  SKIN, 

Prof.  SIR  ERASMUS  WILSON,  A  Pres,  of  the  Royal  Col.  of  Surgeons,^ 
England,  and  ALL  other  Leading  Authorities  on  the  Skin. 

raomESSBEAmODSLADIES,INCLODfflBMBS.LlLLIELAHGTBY,RECOirMENDITSVniTDE8 

AND  PREFER  PEAKS’  SOAP  TO  ANY  OTHER, 
i  The  following  from  the  world-renowned  Songstress  is  a  sample  of  thousands  of  Testimonials: 
Testimonial  from  Madame  ADELINA  PaTTI. 

‘T  HAVE  FOUND  IT  MATCHLESS  FOR  Jfcw  aP  ^  ^ 

^  THE  HANDS  AND  COMPLEXION."  ^ 


* 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser, 


INDIGESTION 

To  strengthen  the  stomach,  create  an 
appetite,  and  remove  the  liorrible  deprea- 
sion  and  despondency  which  result  from 
Indigestion,  there  is  nothing  so  effective 
as  Ayer’s  Pills.  These  Pills  contain  no 
calomel  or  other  poisonous  drug,  act 
directly  on  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
organs,  and  restore  health  and  strength  to 
the  entire  system.  T.  P.  Bonner,  Chester, 
Pa.,  writes:  “I  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills 
for  the  ])ast  30  years,  and  am  satisfied 
I  should  not  have  been  alive  to-day,  if  it 
bad  not  been  for  them.  They 

Cured 

me  of  Dyspepsia  when  all  other  remedies 
failed,  and  their  occasional  use  has  kept 
me  in  a  healthy  condition  ever  since.** 
L.  X.  Smith,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  writes;  “I 
have  used  Ayer’s  Pills,  for  Liver  troubles 
nnd  Indigestion,  a  good  many  years,  and 
have  always  found  them  prompt  and 
efficient  in  their  action.”  Kichard  Xorris, 
Lynn,  Siass.,  writes :  “After  much  suffer¬ 
ing,  I  have  been  cured  of  Dyspepsia  and 
Liver  troubles 

By  Using 

Ayer’s  Pills.  They  have  done  me  more 
g(H>d  than  any  other  medicine  I  have  ever 
uken.”  John  Burdett,  Troy,  Iowa, 
writes:  “For  nearly  two  years  my  life 
was  rendered  miserable  by  the  horrors  of 
Dyspepsia.  Medical  treatment  afforded 
me  only  temporary  relief,  and  I  became 
reduced  in  fiesh,  and  very  much  debili¬ 
tated.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  been 
similarly  afflicted,  advised  me  to  try 
Ayer’s  Pills.  1  did  so,  and  with  the 
happiest  results.  My  food  soon  ceased  to 
distress  me,  my  appetite  returned,  and  I 
became  ns  strong  nnd  well  ns  ever.” 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

PREPARED  BY 

OB.  J.  C.  ATER  &  CO.,  LoweB,  Mass, 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


For  Instant  Use 

As  a  reliable  remedy,  in  cases  of  Croup, 
Whooping  Cough,  or  sudden  Colds, 
and  for  the  prompt  relief  and  cure  of 
throat  and  lung  diseases,  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  is  invaluable.  Mrs.  E.  O.  Edgerly, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  writes :  “  I  consider 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  a  most  important 
remedy  for  home  use.  I  have  tested  Its 
curative  power.  In  my  family,  many 
times  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and 
have  never  known  it  to  fail.  It  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  most  serious  affections  of  the 
throat  and  lungs,  whether  in  children  or 
adults.”  John  H.  Stoddard,  Petersburg, 
Va.,  writes :  “1  have  never  found  a  me«l- 
Iciue  equal  to 

AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

for  the  prompt  relief  of  throat  and  lung 
diseases  peculiar  to  children.  I  consider 
it  an  absolute  cure  for  all  such  affections, 
and  am  never  without  it  in  the  house.” 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Herman,  187  Mercer  st.,  Jersey 
City,  writes:  “I  have  always  fouud 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  useful  in  my  fam¬ 
ily.”  B.  T.  Johnson,  Mt.  Savage,  Md., 
writes :  “  For  the  speedy  cure  of  sudden 
Colds,  and  for  the  relief  of  children  afflict¬ 
ed  with  Croup,  I 'have  never  found  any¬ 
thing  equal  to  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 
It  is  the  most  potent  of  all  the  remedies  I 
have  ever  used.”  W.  II.  Stickler,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  writes:  “Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  cured  my  wife  of  a  severe  lung 
affection,  supposed  to  be  Quick  Con¬ 
sumption.  We  now  regard  the  Pectoral 
as  a  household  necessity.”  E.  M.  Breck- 
euridge,  Brainerd,  Minn.,  writes:  “I 
am  subject  to  Bronchitis,  and,  wherever  I 
go,  am  always  sure  to  have  a  bottle  of 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

with  me.  It  is  without  a  rival  for  the  cure 
of  bronchial  affections.” 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maae. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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EcUdic  Magaxins  AdvertUer. 


W.A.S 


WOI«FE'S 

SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 

SCHNAPPS, 

As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  cor¬ 
rective  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg¬ 
etable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as 
Limestone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the 

A 


TO  ENABLE  iXNSUimS  TO  DiSTINWI SHAT 

Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every  other  alcoholic  preparatioti. 
public  tried  of  over  thirty  years*  duration  in  et'ery  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPHO  WOLFETS  SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  GROCERS. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  00., 

9  Beaver  Street,  ]New  York. 


An  intereetinj;  treatise  on  Blood  and  Skin  Disraset 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one  who  will  tend  tbelr  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  bwift  Specific  Co.,  Drawers,  Atlanta,  Ga 


VANDERBILT’S  MILLIONS  1 

Could  not  bay  Iborn  me  what  Swift’s  Specific  has  done 
for  me.  It  cared  me  of  Scrofula  in  its  worst  form,  after 
I  had  suffered  with  it  fifteen  long  years,  and  had  tried 
all  the  remedies,  onlr  to  break  down  my  health  and 
make  me  almost  nelplesa. 

Mas  Eusaarra  Baeik, 

Acworth,  Ga.,  July  16,  1884. 


INOCULATED  POISON  I 

Some  eight  years  ago  I  became  the  rictim  of  a  fear¬ 
ful  Blood  Poison,  communicated  by  a  nnrse  to  my 
infant,  and  thence  through  the  breast,  and  suffered  for 
Bix  long  years.  The  Mercury  and  Potash  treatment 
seemed  to  drire  the  poison  further  into  my  system  only 
to  break  out  in  worse  form  on  other  portions  of  my 
body.  Three  months  ago  I  began  taking  Swift's  Spe-- 
eifle,  and  it  has  cured  me  sound  and  well.  It  in  the 
greatest  blessing  which  has  come  to  mankind  in  years. 

.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Leu, 
Greenville,  Ala.,  Se^it.  4, 1884. 


A  COD  SEND! 

I  have  had  rheumatism  for  forty  years,  and  have  been 
relieved  with  a  few  bottles  of  8.  S.  S.  1  consider  it  a 
God-send  to  the  afflicted. 

J.  B.  Walub,  Thomson,  Ga.,  Aug.  Ig,  '84. 


CANCER  FOR  MANY  YEARS. 

A  family  servant  has  been  afflicted  for  many  years 
with  a  cancer  on  her  nose,  and  was  treated  by  some  of 
the  best  physicians,  and  the  old  remedies  us^  without 
benefit.  Finally  we  gave  her  Swift’s  Specific  and  she 
has  been  conptetely  cuiad. 

JoHR  Hiix,  Druggist, 
Thomson,  Ua,  August  16,  1884. 


NOSE  EATEN  OFF  I 

John  Haves,  a  young  man  near  here,  had  a  cancer  on 
his  face  which  bad  eaten  away  bis  nose  and  part  of  hin 
cheek,  and  was  extending  up  to  his  eyes.  As  a  last 
resort  he  wras  put  on  Swift's  Specific,  and  it  has  entirely 
cured  him.  His  face  is  all  healed  over  with  new  fiesh, 
and  his  general  health  is  excellent.  His  recovery  was 
wonderf^.  M.  F.  Cbcmlbt,  M.D., 

Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  August  16,  1884. 


INFLAMMATORY  RHEU¬ 
MATISM. 

I  was  attacked  last  winter  with  inflamnutory  rheu¬ 
matism  of  severe  type— my  first  serious  illness  since 
1876.  I  had  various  kinds  of  treatment  with  only  tem- 
porarv  partial  relief.  After  seven  weeks  I  was  reduced 
in  welglft  36  pounds,  had  no  strength  nor  appetite,  and 
was  growing  weaker  everv  day.  In  this  condition  I 
bsgan  Swiftw  Specific,  and  in  three  days  benn  to  im¬ 
prove,  and  in  three  weeks  I  was  free  from  mease  and 
up  attending  to  my  regular  business.  My  appetite 
relumed  ana  I  rapidly  gained  my  fiesh.  I  have  waited 
this  long  to  be  certain  that  my  cure  was  permanent. 

C.  P.  Goodtsar,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Brunswick,  6a.,  June  66,  18M. 


THE  SWIFT  SPECIFIC  COMPANY, 

169  West  Twenty-tlilrd  Street,  New  York;  1306  Chentnat  Street,  Philadelphia; 

Drawer  S,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Flax  Culture. — Some  interesting  facts  have 
been  gathered  relating  to  this  branch  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  United  States.  The  culture  has 
hitherto  been  much  neglected,  although  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  flax  and  the  various  products  of  that 
plant  can  be  cultivated  in  America  quite  as 
cheaply  as  in  the  various  seed-producing  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  The  imports  of  flax  seed  into 
the  United  States  have  reached  as  much  as 
three  million  bushels  in  one  year,  the  imports 
from  India  alone  reaching  1,253,517  bushels  in 
1883-4,  as  compared  with  558,249  bushels  in 
1882-3.  The  imports  of  raw  flax  into  the 
United  States  during  the  nine  years  from  1871 
to  1880  amounted  to  $10,987,549.  The  im¬ 
ports  of  flax  manufactories  during  the  ten  years 
from  1871  to  1881  amounted  to  $177,747,371, 
or  nearly  $18,000,000  per  annum.  The  aver¬ 
age  yield  and  prices  of  flax  seed  and  wheat 
into  the  United  States  for  the  past  ten  years 
were  as  follows Wheat,  I2j  bushels  per 
acre,  cost,  93^  cents  ;  flax,  9^  bushels  per  acre, 
cost  $1.44.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  with 
careful  cultivation  an  acre  of  flax  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  $24.98,  this  sum  covering  use  of 
land,  seed,  and  all  necessary  expenses.  The 
receipts  from  an  acre  of  flax  are  estimated  to 
beas  fo  Hows : — 9^  bushels  of  seed,  at  $1.44 
per  bushel,  $13.52  ;  350  lbs.  long  fibre,  at  10 
cents  per  lb.,  $35  ;  350  lbs.  flax  tow,  at  3  cents 
per  lb.,  $10.50;  total,  $58.82.  This  shows  a 
net  profit  per  acre  of  $33. 84. 

Paving  Blocks  from  'Furnace  Slag. — 
Among  the  new  industries  recently  introduced 
in  Pennsylvania  is  the  manufacture  of  paving 
and  street  blocks  and  bricks  from  molten  slag, 
by  the  Lehigh  Iron  Stone  Company,  by  a  proc-> 
ess  which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Charles  Die- 
bold.  The  slag  is  obtained  from  the  furnaces 
of  the  Crane  Ironworks.  Catasauqua,  Lehigh 
County.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  harden 
at  the  furnace,  to  be  afterwards  carted  away, 
it  is  at  once  run  into  a  crucible  on  a  railroad 
truck,  by  means  of  which  it  is  transported  to 
the  casting-house,  where,  by  means  of  suitable 
machinery,  it  is  run  into  moulds  of  ornamental 
patterns.  The  blocks  are  immediately  after 
tilted  from  the  moulds  into  sand  beds  and 
annealed  by  a  slow  process.  A  similar  manu¬ 


facture  was  started  some  years  since  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  for  all  we  know,  may  still  be  carried 
on  in  some  of  the  blast-furnace  districts. — 
Iron. 

Why  Contagious  Diseases  Attack  but 
Once. — Professor  Tyndall  thus  endeavors  to 
explain  the  immunity  obtained  against  a  second 
attack  of  a  contagious  disease  :  “  One  of  the 
must  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  experi¬ 
ences  in  medicine  was  the  immunity  secured 
by  a  single  attack  of  a  communicable  disease 
against  future  attacks  of  the  same  malady. 
Sinall-pox,  typhoid,  or  scarlatina,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  was  found  as  a  general  rule  to  occur  only 
once  in  a  lifetime  of  the  individual,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  passage  through  the  disorder  apparently 
rendering  the  body  invulnerable.  Reasoning 
from  analogy,  I  have  ventured  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  rarity  of  second  attacks  of 
communicable  disease  was  due  to  the  removal 
from  the  system,  by  the  first  parasitic  crop,  of 
some  ingredient  necessary  to  the  growth  and 
propagation  of  the  parasite.'* 

Coral  Fishing.— Coral  fishing  is  largely 
followed  in  Algeria,  40,00010  45,000  pounds 
of  coral,  valued  at  about  ;^38,ooo,  being  the 
yearly  production.  La  Calle  is  the  centre  of 
this  industry,  and  there  are  employed  annually 
160  boats  and  1300  men.  The  coral  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  a  wooden  apparatus  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross,  having  in  its  centre  a  leaden 
slug  or  stone  for  ballast.  Nets,  the  meshes  of 
which  are  loose,  are  hung  on  the  bars  of  the 
cross  and  dragged  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  among  the  nooks  and  crevices  of  the  rocks. 
These  nets,  winding  about  the  coraline  plant, 
break  up  or  tear  off  its  branches,  which  adhere 
to  the  meshes.  The  apparatus  is  drawn  up  by 
the  fisherman  whenever  he  thinks  it  sufficiently 
laden.  There  is  also  a  net  which  is  provided 
with  large  iron  nails,  having  thus  great  force 
to  break  the  coral,  but  this  apparatus  is  foi bid¬ 
den  to  be  used. 

Extracting  Gold  from  its  Ores. — The 
great  discrepancy  between  the  value  of  an 
auriferous  mineral  as  shown  by  assay,  and  the 
value  of  the  gold  actually  extracted  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  process  of  treatment  on  the  working  scale 
has  been  the  source  of  constant  annoyance  and 
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disappointment  to  shareholders,  though  min¬ 
ing  engineers  and  inventors  have  labored  assid¬ 
uously  to  devise  methods  of  effecting  a  com¬ 
plete  separation  of  the  precious  metal  from 
the  matrix  containing  it.  Perfection  in  com¬ 
mercial  processes  is  not  to  be  expected,  but  it 
is  not  impracticable  to  make  a  system  so  nearly 
perfect  that  there  shall  be  no  appreciable  loss 
of  markeuble  product,  and  that  the  working 
cost  shall  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The 
Quicksilver  Wave  Amalgamator  Company  has 
just  issued  a  pamphlet  explanatory  of  Moon’s 
amalgamator,  the  results  obtained  with  which 
are  certainly  encouraging  ;  and  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Company  has  now  acquired  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  Readwin’s  secret  process 
of  treating  mercury  to  prevent  its  sickening 
when  used  in  the  treatment  of  flour  gold,  it 
is  believed  that  auriferous  material  of  extreme¬ 
ly  low  produce  can  now  be  profitably  worked. 

The  German  Press. — From  recent  statistics 
we  learn  that  the  number  of  newspapers  in  the 
German  language  published  in  Prussia  is  1635, 
with  about  5,000,000  subscribers  ;  in  Baden, 
Bavaria,  and  Wurtemburg  552  in  all,  with 
million  subscribers  ;  in  the  smaller  German 
Sutes  360,  with  about  680,000  subscribers  ;  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  52,  with  120,770  subscribers  ;  ( 
giving  a  total  of  German  newspapers  in  the  I 
whole  empire  of  25,799.  In  Austria-Hungary, 
again,  there  appear  518  political  journals,  of 
which  297  are  in  German  and  221  in  other  lan¬ 
guages.  In  1882  the  following  classes  of  books 
were  published  in  Germany  and  German-speak¬ 
ing  countries  : — Encyclopedias,  dictionaries, 
bibliographies,  etc.,  31 1  ;  theology,  1307  ;  law, 
1570 ;  medicine,  839  ;  natural  scietKe,  799  ; 
philosophy,  155  ;  school-books,  1851  ;  books 
for  children,  401  ;  in  classical  and  Eastern 
languages,  577  ;  in  modern  languages,  439  ;  in 
Slav  and  Hungarian  languages,  48  ;  history, 
biography,  memoirs,  308  ;  geography,  364  ; 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  199 ;  military 
art,  veterinary  art,  344 ;  commerce,  679 ; 
architecture,  engineering,  etc.,  372  ;  forests, 
chase,  mines,  etc.,  116  ;  fiction,  poetry,  drama, 
etc.,  1291  ;  fine  arts,  music,  stenography,  etc.. 


Department. 


Switzerland  and  partly  to  the  cholera  scare, 
which  has  greatly  hindered  the  usual  influx  of 
tourists.  Last  year,  too,  there  were  some  ex- 
!  ceptional  attractions,  such  as  the  Zurich  Exhibi- 
!  tion,  and  the  Federal  Tir  festival  at  Lugano. 

I  These  were  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  rail¬ 
way  treasuries  no  less  than  926,513  francs  dur- 
I  ing  the  month  of  July  above  what  they  took  this 
I  year.  Goods  traffic,  however,  has  shown  an 
I  increase  of  46,616  francs,  which  reduces  the 
j  total  decrease  to  879,897  francs. 


I  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

j  Ptinciples  of  Political  Economy.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill.  8vo.  cloth,  658  pages.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  (o’  Co. 

:  The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  J.  Marion  Sims. 

;  i2mo,  cloth.  471  pages.  New  York:  D. 

I  Appleton  &*  Co.  Price,  lii.50. 

1  Z  ology.  By  C.  F.  Holder  and  J.  B.  Hoi^ 
DER,  M.D.  i2mo,  cloth.  385  pages.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  (s’  Co.  Price,  f  1.50. 

j  Euphrasia  and  Alberta.  By  John  Ap. 
Thomas  JoNE.s.  i2mo,  cloth,  142  pages.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  (s’  Co.  Price,  ft. 

Our  Great  Benefactors.  By  Samuel  Adams 
Drake.  8vo,  cloth.  528  pages.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Bros.  Price,  $3.50. 

Ramona.  A  Story  by  Helen  Jackson. 
i2mo,  cloth.  490  pages.  Boston  :  Roberts 
Bros.  Price,  $1.50. 

MaryWollstoncraft.  By  Elizabeth  Robins 
Pennell  (Famous  Women  Series).  i2mo, 
cloth  360  pages.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 
Price,  $t.50. 

I  Noble  Blood.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  i2mo. 

I  pp.  214  pages.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
j  (s’  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

!  The  Black  Poodle.  By  F.  Anstey.  i2mo, 
pp.  269  pages.  New  York  :  Z>.  Appleton  (s’ 
j  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

Maxims  of  Public  Health.  By  O.  W. 

,  Wright,  A.M.,  M.D.  i2mo,  cloth,  176  pages. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  (s’  Co.  Price,  75 
I*  cents. 

I  Katie.  A  Poem  by  Henry  Timrod.  Illus- 
■  irated.  i2mo,  cloth.  New  York:  E.  J.  Hale 
1  (s’  Son.  Price,  $1.50. 


558  ;  novels,  599 ;  freemasonry.  281  ;  miscel-  I 
laneous,  404  ;  maps,  346.  Toul,  13,905.  In  ' 
1862  the  total  was  only  9779.  | 

Swiss  Railways. — Considerable  complaint  ' 
comes  from  Switzerland  that  the  season  just 
concluded  has  been  far  less  profitable  to  Swiss  i 
traffic  than  the  season  of  1883,  owing  partly  to 
the  general  depression  of  business  throughout 


My  Friend  and  I.  (Leisure  Hour  Seiics). 
By  Julian  Sturgis.  i2mo,  cloth,  221  pages. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  (s’  Co.  Price,  $1. 

Out  of  Egypt.  By  George  F.  Pentecost, 
D.D.  i2mo,  cloth,  214  pages.  New  York: 
Funk  b’  Wagssolls.  Price, 

Magaune  of  Art.  Vol.  VII.  Bound  in  cloth 
gilt,  528  pages.  New  York:  Cassell  (s’ Co. 
Price,  $4  .00. 
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CONSUMPTION.  CDIU 

1  b»T«  apotUtve  rvmoOy  forth#  ftbor#  dlMMo ;  bj  it«  qm 
thouMtndt  of  ciiM«  of  tho  worst  kind  ond  of  Ioqk  s  andlDf  _  r\  P*  ^ 
boTo  bof  nrurrd.  Indo^'d.  sostronr  Ismy  fslth  tn  Itsoffiracy  I  U  L  L  v 

that  1  will  Mnd TWO  HOTTLK9  FKEB,  tofothor  wttb aVAL*  <  I  ||  L.  C. ^ 
TABLE  TRBATISBon  IhUdlsOMO.toonr  sufferer.  Ohro  ox.  • 


I  THIS  OUT  touswttfc 

I  *  **  wV  ■  u>o.  (surer)  sud  r#. 


1  bare  aposUtee  remedy  forth#  abor#  disease ;  bj  its  as# 
thousands  of  case#  of  th#  worst  kind  and  of  loox  s  andloE 
bare  beeneured.  Indeed,  sostmnr  Ismy  faith  In  Its  efficacy 
that  1  will  send  TWO  BOTTLE9  FKEB,  together  with  aVAL* 
TABLE  TREATIRBon  this  dlseas#.  to  an  r  sufferer.  Ohr#  #z> 
pr#ss  A  F.  a  adorns.  DK.  T.  A.  dtOCUM,!!!  FearlStM.T 

Books  on  builoing.  painting, 

Decoratini;,  etc.  Send  10  cent,  for  100  page  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  (juat  pnbli.hed). 

W.n.  T.  CO.TINTOt'K,  6  .lator  Place,  N.  Y. 


TQrPO  Deciduou.  and  Evergreen.  100  vari- 
I  nrr  ^  ctiea.  Prices  wav  down  to  suit  the 
*  times.  Salea  direct.  No  Agents. 

Price-list  free.  Book  “  Forest  I.eaves,”  second  edition, 
50 cents.  W.  W.  JOHNSON,  Snowfla’.ie,  Mich. 


PORTABLE  p^RINTING,p^RES8E8. 
Send  S  centarors^^phsmplp  puksof^^pAmatnir  Prlat- 
Pnc-llst  of  Irp.,  paper  and  rank,  InstruptMi 

Sc.  CImiUni  Tm.  ■  tencenueach.  ■  Book,  IS  emu. 
JOaXPH  WATSON.  10  Xurrav  Street.  New  Tork  Citr. 


*An  Invaluable  Madloina  for  Woman,  Invented  by  a  SufferlnB  Woman.” 

^  LYDIA  E.  PINKHAMI’8  ro'^ 

S  VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 


S  It  will  cuu  xjrmsLT  tbx  wobst  fokh  of  FKMai.k  Coxpiaixts,  au.  Otabiax  ^ 

Bnoenus,  IMFLAMMATIOX  AND  ULCKKATION.  FaLUNO  AID  DiSFI-ACXXrXTa,  AND  pR 
3  THE  COSBXOI'XNT  Spl.NAL  WXAKXKSS,  AND  IS  PABTIOt;UtkI.T  ADAPTED  TO  TUX'S* 

3  CBAjrsB  OF  Life.  1Iosthi.t  Pkeiods  fassxd  wtihoct  faie.  ,  *  •  *  aC 

E  It  WIIX  dissolve  and  expel  TI'EOBS  PBOM  the  UTEBCS  IE  AN  EAXLT  STAGE  OF 
f  DETELOPEXET.  CANCEEOrs  UCEOES  THEBE  ABB  CHECXKD  SPEEDILY  BY  ITS  CSB.  sS 
ITEXXOTBS  FaXETNESS,  FLATI'LEEOY,  DESTEOYS  all  CEAVING  FOB  BTTErLANTS,  ^ 
AND  BXUETES  WBAKEBSB  OF  THE  STOXACH.  IT  CCEES  BLOATING,  HEADACHE  NBB-  vS 
Tora  Pbosteatioh.Geneeal Debility,  Depekssiok  AND  Indigestion.  ,  •  •  *|a 

Tbatfbblingof  Bbabino  Down.oacbihg  Pain,  Weight  and  Backache,  is  al-  l!b 
WATS  FEBEANKNTLT  cubed  BT  ITS  rSE.  IT  WILL  UNDEB  ALL  CIECUESTANCB8  ACT  IN  d  r, 
HAEBONT  WITH  THE  LAWS  THAT  eOTBEN  THB  FEEALE  STBTEX.  .  *  , 

^  girlTS  FUBPOSE  IS  80LKLT  FOB  THE  LXOITIEATE  HEALING  OF  DISEASE  AND  h* 
^^THN  BELIEF  OF  PAIN,  AND  THAT  IT  DOES  AI.L  IT  CXAIMS  TO  DO,  THOUSANDS  OF 
I,ADIESCANOLADLT  TESTIFT.  #***,*• 

Fox  KIDNET  COEPLAINTS  in  EITUEE  sex  this  EIEKDT  is  UNSUXPASSKD.  c  ^ 
Isprepared  onlyat  Lynn,  Naas,  price  01.  six  NNtInforps.  <lnie;;r<jte.  Mailed  i'll 
poataK.  paid, in  furm  of  PUIa  or  D>zenres  on  r.-colpt  of  price.  Mrs,  rinkham'a  7^ 
“Oulde  to  UealUt’’ maUwl  on  receipt  ut  stamp.  Letters  confldentlaUjr  answered,  pg 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


We  have  on  hand  a  full  | 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica-  1 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to  ; 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published  ; 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead-  ! 
ing  medical  publishers  can  ; 
be  had  on  application,  and  ' 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  15 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Address, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

'in  Hand  Street^  New  Tork. 


In  Sheep,  Russia  and  Turkey  Bindings. 

/mOIDTIONAff^SiJpPLEIiaiTKl^k 


Get  the  Standard. 

g*\  ^rpWebstep— it  has  118,000  Words, 
3000  EngraviiiKs,  and  a  New 

_ moMPEptiical  Dictionary, 

rtiwy  Standard  in  Gov’t  Printing  Office. 
^  jnLXd  32,000  copies  in  Public  Schoola. 

Sale  20  to  1  of  anv  other  series. 
^>W*O^VVaidtomakea  Family  intelligent. 
JBXn9X  Best  help  for  SCHOLAILS, 
TEACHERS  and  SCH<)«I.8. 
8^  The  vocabulary  contains  3000  more  words 
than  are  found  in  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

The  Unabridged  is  now  snpplied,  stasmall  ad¬ 
ditional  cost,  with  DENI^N’S 

PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEX, 

"The  greatest  improvement  in  book-making  that 
has  been  made  in  a  hundred  years." 

G.  *  C.  MERRIAM  AGO.,  Pub’rs, Springfield,  Mass. 


BEST 

WORK 
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The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  1885  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
supply  its  readers  with  the  results  of  the  latest  investigation  and  the  most  valu¬ 
able  thought  in  the  various  departments  of  scientific  inquiry. 

Leaving  the  dry  and  technical  details  of  science,  which  are  of  chief  concern  to 
specialists,  to  the  journals  devoted  to  them,  the  Monthly  deals  with  those  more 
general  and  practical  subjects  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance 
to  the  public  at  large.  In  this  work  it  has  achieved  a  foremost  position,  and  is 
now  the  acknowledged  organ  of  progressive  scientific  ideas  in  this  country. 

The  wide  range  of  its  discussions  includes,  among  other  topics  : 

The  bearing  of  science  upon  education  ; 

Questions  relating  to  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  improvements  of 
sanitary  conditions ; 

Subjects  of  domestic  and  social  economy,  including  the  introduction  of  bet¬ 
ter  ways  of  living,  and  improved  applications  in  the  arts  of  every  kind  ; 

The  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  larger  social  organizations,  with  the  new 
standard  of  ethics,  based  on  scientific  princijiles  ; 

The  subjects  of  jiersonal  and  household  hygiene,  medicine,  and  architecture, 
as  exemplified  in  the  adaptation  of  public  buildings  and  private  houses  to  the 
wants  of  those  who  use  them ; 

Agriculture  and  the  improvement  of  food  products . 

The  study  of  man,  with  what  appears,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  departments 
of  anthropology  and  archaeology  that  may  throw  light  upon  the  development  of 
the  race  from  its  primitive  conditions. 

Whatever  of  real  advance  is  made  in  chemistry,  geography,  astronomy,  phy¬ 
siology,  psychology,  botany,  zoSlogy,  jialeontology,  geology,  or  such  other  depart¬ 
ment  as  may  have  been  the  field  of  research,  is  recorded  monthly. 

Special  attention  is  also  called  to  the  biographies,  with  portraits,  of  represen¬ 
tative  scientific  men,  in  which  are  recorded  their^  most  marked  achievements  in 
science,  and  the  general  bearing  of  their  work  indicated  and  its  value  estimated. 

Volame  XXVI.  begins  with  the  November  namber,  but  aubecriptions  maj  begin  at  any  time. 

Terms:  $5.00  per  annum.  Single  copy,  50  cents. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

J,  3  and  6  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  JANUAKY  NUMBER  OF 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

FOR  1885 

Contains  the  first  installments  of  three  Serial  Stories,  namelj : 

I. 

A  Country  Gentleman, 

By  Mrs.  Oliphakt, 

•  Author  of  “  The  Ladies’  Llndores,"  "  The  Wizard's  Son,”  etc. 

IL 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 

By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock, 

Author  of/*  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains.”  • 

III. 

A  Marsh  Island. 

By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett, 

Author  of  “  A  Country  Doctor,”  “  Deephaven,”  etc. 

Mrs.  Olipliant’s  novels  are  too  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  to 
need  commendation.  Mr.  Craddock  appears  for  the  first  time  with  a  serial  story.  The  fresh¬ 
ness  and  strenfrth  of  his  recently-published  sketches  of  Tennessee  life  and  scenery  lend  especial 
interest  to  his  appearance  as  a  novelist.  In  **  A  Marsh  Island  ”  Miss  Jewett  will  present  the 
readers  of  The  Atlantic  with  her  first  serial,  the  excellence  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  her 
admirable  "  Country  Doctor.” 

The  first  of  a  series  of  papers  entitled 

The  New  Portfolio. 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 

Also  appears  in  the  January  Atlantic. 

The  July  Atlantic  will  contain  the  opening  chapters  of  a  novel  entitled 

The  Princess  Gasamassima. 

By  Henry  James, 

Author  of  ”  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  etc. 

TERMS  :  $4.00  a  year,  postage  free  ;  35  cents  a  number.  With  superb  life-size  portrait  of 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  or  Holmes,  $3.00  ;  each  addi- 
tional  portrait,  $1.00. 

PoHal  NoUa  and  money  are  at  the  riek  of  the  tender,  and  therefore  remittaneet  thould  be 
made  by  money-order,  draft,  or  regietered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


/ 
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LEADIHQ  HOTELS  IN  THE  OOUNTHY. 

virrcmviA. 

VIRGINIA  HOUSE,  MT.  VIEW  HOTEL, 

JOHN  D.  CBOWE,  PropHetor.  J.  M.  STINSON,  Proprietor. 

STATTITTOXT.  FEOITT  E07AL. 

IRVINE  HOTEL,  BATES  HOUSE,  LURAY  INN, 

LZZnTOTOlT.  'W’ATirZSBOZlO.  LU&A7. 


WEST  VirtGUIVIA. 

.  CARTER  HOUSE,  ENTLER’S  HOTEL, 

E,  H.  DORSEY,  PropHetor,  B.  F.  GRAVES,  Proprietor. 

CZAZa.fiSTOW.  SESFERDSTO'W’IT. 

M  A.R  YL  A.1VI>. 

B  A.I1.X)  Winsr  BIOTJSB, 

McLaughlin  a  Herbert,  Proprietors. 

HAGERSTOWN. 

EIV IVS  YL.  I  A. 


IjOOBIIBXj  hiotel, 

GEO.  W.  HUNTER,  Proprietor. 

HARRISBURG. 


HOUSE, 

2£ANS10N  HOUSE, 

ALLEN  HOUSE, 

CHAMBERSBURG. 

CARLISLE. 

ALLENTOWN. 

IVEW  YOIMil  STATE. 

ELM  PARE, 

FOUaHEEEPSIE  HOTEL, 

UNITED  STATES, 

GEO.  A.  PRICE,  Proprietor, 

THOMAS  DARCY,  Proprietor, 

Cornwall-on'Hndson. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. 

NEIVBURGH. 
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#NflTIONflbWOOD-MFG:e-« 

^  ^16  rflSTl8VS7REET*neUJ  V0RK*  I 


/•NOHOUSE-l?flRTISTieflLLy-eOMPLETE, 
'  WITHOUT -PUUSHED  •  INLAID ■  FLOORS”'' 


[OOD  GflRPETl  N6-  LESS •  EXPENSIVEffOFFICES  in 
pflrreRns  &  prices  on  flPPueflTipn:':)^ 


UR.UMB.  59CamUeSt.,ll.  Y. 
OCHURCH  FURNITURE. 
MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 


8TERLIMO  KLVER  COWUITION  BETS,  ETC. 
■AMWERS  IW  9ILK  AND  GOLD.  83  EACH. 
Send  for  Circular. 


IiinrAUD  Bxcuirnra 

ROLLING  CHAIRS, 


Send  for 

Circa  lar  to 
CHAIS  CO.  NEW  UATEN, 


BARNES’ 

PttteDt  Foot  mhI  SUmq 
Power  Machinery.  Pom- 
cnitflt  for  Actual 
Workfthoii  UuMnesa. 
Lathe:!  for  Wood  or 
Metal.  Circular  Saw», 
Scroll  ftawt,  Koniiem, 
Mortlters,  Tenonera, 
etc,,  etc,  Machlnea  on  trial  If  dealred.  Dewriptlve  Catalogue 
and  Price  Llat  Free. 

W.  r.  k  lOHR  BARIES,  255  Ritiy  Street,  Boctlord,  ni. 


A  flflYflfl  ^nd  liz  centH  for  postage,  and  re- 
Q  1|  U  I  'f  11  cel ve.  free,  a  coatly  Imx  of  good»  which 
fl  I  n  III II  will  help  all,  of  either  iwx,  to  more 
I A  I  UAIIAI,  money  right  away  than  anything  eliie 
In  thla  world.  Fortunes  await  the  workers  abHolutaly 
sure.  At  once  address  Taua  Sc,  Co.,  Augoeta,  Me. 


A  BARGAIN. 

We  have  for  sale  at  this  office  the  following 
hooka  ; 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 

COMPLETE  AS  FAR  AS  ISSUED. 

16  volt.,  cloth  binding,  in  perfect  order. 

SCRIBNER'S  BEST  EDITION  ;  . 

AUO 

American  National  Preacher 

(Now  entirely  out  of  print). 

40  volumes,  cloth  binding. 


Both  of  these  sets  will  be  sold  at  a 
SACRIFICE. 


THE 

POCKET  MANUAL; 

OR, 

WRITERS’  AND  TRAVELLERS’ 

Ready  Eefereace  Bool  for  Erery-day  Dse. 


”  The  Pith  of  many  volumes.** 

“  A  Complete  Education  for  50  centa.” 


CONTENTS. 

FAoa 


Synonyms .  5 

Foreign  Words  and  Phrases .  OH 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Postal  Rates .  114 

Stamp  Dntiea,  Marks  and  Rules  of  Punctuation.  115,  116 
Marks  of  Accent,  Simple  Rules  for  Spelling. ...  118,  110 

Capitals,  when  and  how  used . .  litu 

Hints  for  Letter-writing .  131 

Titles  used  in  United  States .  133 

Abbreviations  in  Common  Use . .  134 

Legal  Holidays  in  various  States .  139 

Perpetnal  Calendar .  130 

Distances  of  Chief  American  Cities  from  New  I’ork.  1.'13 

Value  of  Fun-lgn  Coiua  in  U.  S.  money . 133,  131 

Interest  Tables .  1-.5 

Our  National  Territory— when  and  how  acquired...  136 

Our  Republican  Ooveriinient— details  .  137 

First  Century  of  National  Growth  and  Progress _  143 

State  Elections,  and  Meetings  of  their  Legislatures.  149 

Population  of  States  and  Territories . .  ISO 

Distances  hum  Washington  to  various  parts  of  the 

world,  and  How  Moiiev  grows  at  Interest .  151 

Grand  Divisions  of  the  VVorld .  1.53 

Distinct  Races  of  Mankind .  153 

Inland  Seas  of  the  World  (Size  and  Depth) .  154 

Length  of  principal  Rivera,  and  Area  of  Oceans.154,  155 

Historical  Chart  of  the  United  States .  155 

Great  Assembly  Rooms  in  the  Uld  World  and  New.  156 

Cost  of  the  Civil  War .  168 

Health  Maxims . 161 

How  to  Read  Human  Nature .  163 

Capiicity  of  Boxes .  ITi 

W  eight  and  Stature  of  .Man  at  different  Ages .  173 

Chart  of  I’arliamentary  IToci-dure .  174 

Valoe  and  Weights  of  Woods .  176 

lutes  of  Mortality .  177 

A  Woman's  Chances  of  Marriage .  17K 

Religious  Denominations  in  the  United  States . 179 

Thirteen  Choice  Life-Maxims .  179 

Concise  Business  Rules .  IHO 

Church  Calendar .  181 

Digestibility  of  Poods .  IHJ 

1‘rincipal  Countries  of  the  World . 1H4 

Average  Velocities  of  Bodies .  1H6 

Business  Laws  in  Brief .  1H6 

Our  Deportment,  or  Social  Eliquelte . 187 

Ijinguage  of  Flowers .  304 

l.Aiiguage  of  Precious  Stones .  410 

Wuighu  and  Measures . 313 


Price,  in  Cloth  Binding,  50  cents ; 
Fine  Binding,  $1. 


Sent,  poatjHttd,  on  receipt  of  price,  Addresa 

E.  R.  FELTON, 

iS  BONO  STREET,  NEW  TOHK.. 
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The  New  Departure; 

OR, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


“  T1U  Ifev  Dfpartur*  *'  ii  •  new  •pplictUon  of  an  old 
idea,  namely— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  ia  to 
do  it. 

It  la  called  a  Natural  ayatem,  becanae  the  moat  caeen- 
tlal  ihinga  of  a  practically  valuable  education  are 
learned,  aa  a  child  leama  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  conaipta  of  M  earda  and  a  amall  chart,  the  whole 
done  np  In  a  neat  and  portable  eaae. 

By  mcana  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and  ite  ar 
rangement,  any  peraon,  with  pen  and  ink  or  pencil 
may  in  a  very  aniall  portion  of  the  time  nanally  apent 
In  acquiring  auch  knowledge,  learn  to  write  well,  or 
become  a  oood  rsKMan  ;  to  arsu.  aocuratslt  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  aeveral  hundred  of  the  moat  commonly  need 
word« ;  to  write  the  language  correctly,  or  BKouaH 
ORAimam,  and  to  point  properly  the  breaka  or  joinU 
of  a  aentcnce,  which  l«  pomctuatiok.  Each  card  ia 
complete  in  Haelf,  and  haa  arranged  on  one  aide  of  it  a 
portion  of  a  vocabulary  or  lint  of  several  hundred  auch 
words  aa  a  person  in  every-day  life  will  be  most  likely 
to  use.  On  the  other  aide  of  the  cards  are  arranged 
certain  absolute  facts  concerning  Qrammar,  spelling, 
and  Panctnation  ;  sometimes  of  all  three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell  correctly. 
This  ia  the  only  useful  way  of  learning  to  spell,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punctuation  acquired  iu 
this  way  will  be  much  more  permanent  than  by  the  or. 
dinary  methods  of  the  tezt-bmka. 

Many  of  our  best  educators  now  insist  that  this  is  the 
only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Grammar,  Spell¬ 
ing,  and  Punctuation. 


TTu  appOeoUion  vf  Iht  prlueipU  q<  learning  bg 
doing  t  >  ovr  primary  education  ae  ve  do  to  all  oth*r 
qfain  of  lift,  hat  been  indorttd  by  Uu  kigkttl  auViori- 
Uet  and  by  our  moil  intelligent  educatore. 

Price,  $1. 

Bmst  as  ttny  mddreot,  pastpmid,  on  roooipt  of 
prioe. 

runuanni)  ny 
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■1  Mr  1*  1  #a 

•  1 

iBUiMMiiia 

A  (X)MPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

OF 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

■DITKD  BT 

EDWIN  UNIESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.. 

And  written  by  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Royai 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  it 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
haa  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankester  and  his  assist- 
auta  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  ot 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  nse  It  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
ita  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  sre  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  nnderstand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL> 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  arc  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drags,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  in 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprisea  over 
two  thoBsand  Titles. 

BTJY  IT  AS  AN  INYZSTMENT. 

It  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bilk.. 


( 


Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  M  ;  la 
sheep,  $5  ;  in  half  rnssia,  95. 50. 

Sold  only  by  subscription,  but  where  there  is 
40  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  ^tage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 


E.  R.  FELTON  &  CO.,  E.  R.  PELTOM  k  CO.,  Publlslier*, 


25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 


25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Ulustration. 

Beantifullj  engraved  on  Steel,  haring  appeared  in  the  ECLBCTIC  Mgazine  daring  past 
years,  and  embracing  portraiU  of  nearly  every  diMinguithed  man  of  the  poet  and  present  century. 
Oar  list  inclades  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  eto< 

COMPRISING- 

325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following,  selected  from  onr  list,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  Tarietj. 

PORTRAITS. 

AB&AHAM  UHCOLH. 

HO&ACE  OSEELET. 

WILLIAM  C.  BBTAMT. 

WILLIAM  M.  EVAETS. 

H.  W.  LOHOFELLOW. 

SATABO  TATLOB. 

J.  O.  WHITTEEB. 

FETEB  COOPEB. 

CHA8.  O'COirOB. 

CHAS.  DICKENS. 

JOHN  BBIOHT. 

BICHABD  COBDEN. 

ALPBED  TENNYSON. 

MATTHEW  ABNOLD. 

THOMAS  CABLTLB. 

HEBBEBT  SPENCEB. 

The  engraringe  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid  in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only  in. 
dieate  the  litres  opposite  the  engraving  seiect^ 

They  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  10x19  Inches,  and  are  sent  by  mall  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
famish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolioe,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 

Engravings  10  cents  each,  or  $7.60  per  100.  I  Portfolio  and  16  Engravlngn,  •  •  •  $1 


6  Engravings,  ••••••$060  “  **26  “  •••  2 

12  Engravings, . 100  “  “60  “  ---4 

Portfolios, . .  each  60 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  reqnired,  or  the  parchaser  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bonnd  volame 
for  centre-table. 

O.A.'X'JAIL.OGURS  SENT  TO  A.NY  ADDRESS. 

L  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

C0N0BE8B  OP  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BDNKEB  HILL. 

NAPOLEON  IN  PBISON. 

SIB  WALTEB  SCOTT  AND  FBIENDS. 
WASHINGTON  IBVINO  AND  FBIENDA 
LITEBABT  PABTY  AT  SIB  J.  BETN0LD8. 
VAN  DYKE  PABTINO  FBOM  BUBENB. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLOBENTINE  POETS. 

WOODLAND  VOWS. 

FAB  FBOM  HOME. 

BEATBICE  DE  CENCI. 

BDBIAL  OF  THE  BIBD. 
FL0WEB-GATHEBEB8. 

HOME  TBEABUBES. 
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BRIGHT  HEALTHFUL  SKIN  AND  COMPLEXION  ENSURED  BY  USING 

PEARS’  SOAP. 

AS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  GREATEST  ENGLISH  AUTHORITY  ON  THE  SKIN,  i 

Prof.  SIR  ERASM  US  WILSON,  A.  R.  S.,  Pres,  ok  the  Royal  Col.  of  Surgeons,; 
England,  and  ALL  other  Leading  Authorities  on  the  Skin. 

COOmESSBEAOTEODS  LADIES, irnDDINSmULLIE  LANGTRY,  EECOMMEB  ITS  VIRTUES' 

AND  PREFER  PEAKS’  SOAP  TO  ANY  OTHER. 

The  following  from  the  world-renowned  Songstress  is  a  sample  of  thousands  of  Testimonials:' 

Testimonial  from  Madame  ADELINA  PaTTI.  • 

“T  HAVE  FOUND  IT  MATCHLESS  FOR  ^  ^ 

^  THE  HANDS  AND  COMPLEXION."  1 


Pears'  Soap,  is  for  Sale  throughout  the  Civilized  Worli 
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Ayer’s 

Ckn^Pectora! 

Should  bo  kept  constantly  nt  hnnd,  for 
use  in  emergencies  of  the  Iiouseboitl. 
Many  a  mother,  startled  in  tlic  niifiit  by 
the  omiuous  sounds  of  Croup,  finds  the 
little  sufferer,  with  red  and  swollen  face, 
gasping;  for  air.  In  such  cases  Ayer's 
Cherry  rectoral  is  invaluable.  Mrs.  Emma 
(iedney,  150  West  12tj  st.,  New  York, 
writes:  “While  in  the  country,  last 
winter,  my  little  boy,  three  years  old.  was 
taken  ill  with  Croup;  it  seemed  as  if  he 
would  die  from  strangulation.  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  was  tried  in  small  and 
frequent  doses,  and,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  the  little  patient  was  breathing 
easily.  The  doctor  said  that  the  Pectoral 
saved  my  darling’s  life.”  Mrs.  Chas.  B. 
Landun,  Guilford,  Conn.,  writes:  “-\yer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral 

Saved  My  Life, 

and  also  the  life  of  my  little  son.  As  be 
is  troubled  with  Croup,  I  dare  not  be 
without  this  remedy  in  the  bouse.”  Mrs. 
J.  Gregg,  Lowell,  Ma.ss.,  writes:  “My 
children  have  repeatedly  taken  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  for  Coughs  and  Croup. 
It  gives  immediate  relief,  followed  by- 
cure.”  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Evans,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  writes :  “I  have  two  little  boys,  both 
of  whom  have  been,  from  infancy,  subject 
to  violent  attacks  of  Croup.  About  six 
months  ago  wc.began  using  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral,  and  it  acts  like  a  charm.  In  a 
few  minutes  after  the  child  takes  It,  be 
breathes  easily  and  rests  well.  Every 
mother  ouglit  to  know  what  a  blessing  1 
have  found  in  Ayer's  Cherry  PcctoraL” 
Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Reid,  Freehold,  N.  J.,  writes : 
“In  our  family,  Ayer’s  medicines  have 
been  blessings  for  many  years.  In  cases 
of  Colds  and  Coughs,  we  take 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

and  the  inconvenience  is  soon  forgotten.” 
PREPARED  BY 

Br.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Hsm. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Happiness 

results  from  that  true  contentment  which 
indicates  perfect  health  of  body  and  mind. 
You  may  possess  it,  if  you  will  purify  and 
invigorate  your  blood  with  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  E.  M.  Howard,  Newport,  N.  H., 
writes :  “  I  suffered  for  years  with  Scrof¬ 
ulous  humors.  After  using  two  bottles  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  I 

Found 

great  relief.  It  has  entirely  restoretl  me  to 
health.”  James  French,  Atchison,  Kans., 
writes:  “To  all  persons  suffering  from 
Liver  Complaint,  I  would  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  was  afflicted 
with  a  disease  of  the  liver  for  nearly  two 
years,  when  a  friend  advised  me  to  take 
this  medicine.  It  gave  prompt  relief,  and 
has  cured  me.”  Mrs.  II.  M.  Kidder,  41 
Dwight  sL,  Boston,  Mass.,  writes :  “  For 
several  years  I  have  used  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  in  my  family.  I  never  feel  safe, 
even 

At  Home 

withont  it.  As  a  liver  medicine  and 
general  purifier  of  the  blood,  it  has  no 
equal.”  Mrs.  A.  B.  Allen,  Winterpock, 
Va.,  writes:  “My  youngest  child,  two 
years  of  age,  was  taken  with  Bowel  Com¬ 
plaint,  which  we  could  not  cure.  We  tried 
many  remedies,  but  he  continued  to  grow 
worse,  and  finally  became  so  reduced  in 
flesh  that  we  could  only  move  him  upon 
a  pillow.  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the 
doctors  that  Scrofula  might  be  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  We  procured  a  bottle  of 

AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

and  commenced  giving  it  to  him.  It  surely 
worked  wonders,  for,  in  a  short  time,  he 
was  completely  enred.” 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

I’rloe  91;  Six  bottles,  95. 
Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  A  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,U.S.  A. 
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WOIiFE'S 

SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 


■  SCHNAPPS, 


As  a  general  beverage  and  neeessary  eor- 
reetive  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg¬ 
etable  tlecoin iHnntion  or  other  causes,  as 
Limestone,  Sulphate  of  Copjter,  etc,,  the 


Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every  other  alcoholic  prejHiration,  A 
public  trial  of  over  thirty  years'  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE'S  SCII SAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsf-ment  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUOGISTS  AND  GROCERS. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO., 

9  Beaver  Street,  Xew  York. 


Swift’s  Specific,  the  Great  Blood  Purifier. 

CLEAR  AS  WA3t. 


WHAT  MINISTERS  SAY. 


Extreme  weakoees  and  general  debility,  produced 
by  expoaare  and  over-work  attendant  upon  my  datien, 
were  gradually  developing  Into  an  utter  prostration  of 
my  svxtem.  Adopting  the  sug^stions  of  intimate 
fnends,  who  had  ezt>erienced  relM  in  similar  cases  by 
taking  Swift's  Specific,  I  now  find  myself  restored  to  a 
perfect  condition  of  health  and  strength.  Accept  my 
fervent  wishes  for  yoor  continued  prosperitv  in  TOur 
well  chosen  and  successful  method  tor  relieving  those 
who  suffer.  Kar.  B.  Stockton,  D.D., 

Stillwater  Place,  StAinfotd.  Conn. 


During  a  ministry  of  siztv  years  I  have  mingled  with 
everv  class  of  socle^  and  obwrved  cloeelr  the  variety 
of  dmeascs  which  affect  humanity.  Blooa  diseases  are 
the  most  numerous  and  the  most  difficult  to  remove. 
To  overcome  these  diseases,  it  is  mv  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  that  Swift's  Specific  is  the  grandest  blood  purifier 
ever  discovered.  Its  effects  are  wonderfbl,  and  I  con¬ 
sider  them  almost  miraculous.  There  Is  no  medicine 
comparable  to  It.  Kav.  Jassa  H.  CAMPBaLL. 

Columbus,  Oa. 


We  have  been  using  Swift's  Specific  at  the  Orphan's 
Home,  near  Macon,  Qa.,  as  a  remedy  for  blood  com¬ 
plaints,  and  as  a  general  health  tonic,  and  have  bad  re¬ 
markable  results  from  its  use  on  the  children  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  institution.  It  is  such  an  excellent  tonic, 
and  keeps  the  blood  so  pure,  that  the  system  is  leas  lia¬ 
ble  to  disease.  My  tUtn  in  It  is  nnbonnded,  and  I  take 
great  pleasure  In  recommendiiw  it  to  every  one. 

Ruv.  L.  B.  Patnk, 

Member  of  South  Georgia  Conference. 

Swift**  SperlSr  1*  entirely  vegetable. 


I  have  a  little  daughter  seven  years  old,  who  for  the 
last  four  years  has  been  afflicted  with  a  peculiar  skin 
eruption  on  tlie  face  and  one  hand.  I  have  tried  seven 
or  eight  physicians,  among  them  the  best  in  California 
and  in  this  province,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  child  kept 
growing  worse.  A  cure  was  effected  by  Swift's  Speci¬ 
fic.  In  less  than  one  week  after  she  h«^n  its  use,  this 
terrible  disease,  which  had  baffled  all  the  known  reme¬ 
dies  within  reach,  began  to  disappear.  She  has  been 
taking  it  three  monthi^is  perfectly  well,  and  her  skin 
is  as  clear  as  wax.  (>.  A.  Smith, 

Trenton,  Ontario  Province,  Canada. 

March  38.  I8St. 

FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN. 

My  babe  at  six  months  old  broke  out  with  ecxema. 
My  fkmily  physician  treated  the  child  for  five  months, 
but  gave  up  in  dispair  of  doing  it  any  good,  saving  that 
the  child  could  not  live.  I  told  the  druggist  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  child.  He  gave  me  a  bottle  of  S.  8.  8.  and  I 
have  used  two  others.  The  child  is  now  two  years  old, 
is  fat  and  plump  as  a  pig  and  in  perfect  health.  There 
Is  no  sign  of  the  disease  returning. 

Mas.  J.  J.  Kibkland. 

Minder,  Rush  County,  Texas. 

December,  1863. 

THE  SUPREME  BENCH. 

From  experience,  I  think  8.  8.  8.  a  very  valuable 
remedy  for  cutaneous  diseases,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
invigorating  tonic. 

Jambs  Jackson,  Chief  Justice  of  Ga. 

AtlanU,  Sept.  33.  1864. 

Treatise  on  Skin  and  Blood  Dleeaae* 


THE  SWIFT  SPECIFIC  COMPANY, 


mailed  free. 

DRAWER  3,  ATLANTA,  QA. ; 

OB, 

159  WEST  TWENTY-THIRD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


LIFE  INSURANCE. 

The  Statement  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  this  city  will  be  found  on  our  outside 
over.  This  company  has  now  more  than  $ioo,- 
000,000  in  well-invested  assets,  and  it  has  upon 
its  books  over  114,000  policies  in  force.  It  paid 
its  policy-holders  during  the  year  past  1113,923,- 
of>2,  and  received  in  premiums  $13,850,258  and 
in  interest  $5,245,059.  From  the  date  of  its  or¬ 
ganization  it  has  paid  to  policyholders  $216,094. 
211  :  received  from  them  $270,992,584,  and  now 
holds  in  trust  for  their  benefit  $103,876,178.51. 
The  Mutual  Life  does  not  operate  in  foreign 
countries,  confining  its  business  to  the  United 
Slates.  Notwithstanding  the  great  depression 
which  has  marked  the  financial  interests  of  the 
country,  the  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  for 
the  company.  Its  form  of  policy  has  proved 
exceedingly  popular,  offering  as  it  does  every 
benefit  consistent  with  safety,  and  every  advan¬ 
tage  that  time  and  experience  have  shown  to  be 
possible,  and  assuring  the  policy-holders  the 
most  liberal  treatment.  The  company  being 
the  largest  and  strongest  in  the  world,  is  nat¬ 
urally  enabled  to  offer  the  insuring  public 
many  advantages,  and  the  financial  results  of 
insurance  in  this  institution  have  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  gratifying  to  the  insured. 

The  Encyclop.«dia  Britannica.— The  eigh¬ 
teenth  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Ency- 
ilo/iirJia  BritaHHica  is  to  be  published  next 
month.  It  opens  with  the  article  "  Orniihol- 
i>gy  ”  of  Professor  A.  Newton,  and  among  the 
other  scientific  articles  are  “  Oyster,”  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Cunningham  ;  “  Pacific  Ocean,”  by  Mr. 
|.  Murray,  *'  Parasitism,”  treated  under  the 
three  heads  :  animal,  vegetable,  and  medical,  by 
Mr.  P.  Geddes,  Mr,  Milne  Murray,  and  Dr. 
C.  Creighton  ;  “  Pathology,”  by  Dr.  Creigh¬ 
ton  ”  Photography,"  by  Captain  Abney  ;  and 
“  Phrenology,”  by  Professor  Macalister. 
Among  the  literary  articles  are  "  Pascal,”  by 
Mr.Saintsbur)-  and  Professor Chrystal,  and  ‘‘  Pe¬ 
trarch,"  by  Mr,  J.  A.  Symonds.  ”  Palaeogra¬ 
phy  ”  falls  to  Mr.  Maunde  Thompson  ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  Wallace  writes  on  ‘‘  Pessimism,” 
Mr.  H.  Jackson  on  "  Parmenides,”  Sir  Erskine 
May  oii  ”  Parliament  ”  ;  ”  Peerage  ”  is  han¬ 
dled  by  Professor  Freeman,  and  **  Perfumery” 


j  by  Mr.  Piesse  ;  while  “Philology”  is  dealt 
with  by  Professor  Whitney,  of  Yale,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  Sievers  of  Tubingen.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Ramsay  writes  on  Phrygia,  Mr.  Clements 
Markham  on  Peru,  while  Persia  occupies  five 
I  contributors.  Professor  Noldeke,  Professor  von 
Gutschmid,  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Professor  K. 
j  Goldner,  and  Professor  Eth6.  The  Oxus  is  the 
1  subject  of  an  article  by  General  Walker.  There 
I  are  over  550  articles  in  all. 

I  Japanese  Village  near  London. — Thesec- 
I  ond  contingent  ofjapanese  men  and  women  who 
I  will  inhabit  the  village  now  in  course  of  con- 
'  struction  opposite  Knightsbridge  Barracks,  ar- 
I  rived  last  week  by  the  Ancona.  It  is  expected 
I  that  the  remainder  of  the  artisans,  &c.,  who 
I  will  take  part  in  this  novel  experiment  will 
!  reach  London  during  the  coming  week.  The 
I  village,  certainly  one  of  the  mose  unique  and 
I  interesting  of  ideas,  is  being  built  by  the  Jap- 
!  anese  themselves,  and  it  is  proposed  to  open  it 
j  to  the  public  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Every 
!  art  and  industry  of  Japan  will  be  represented 
by  skilled  artists  and  workmen,  and  their 
j  mariner  of  carrying  out  their  different  tiandi- 
I  crafts  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  tech- 
I  nical  worker  of  this  country  as  well  as  to  the 
>  authorities  and  students  of  art  and  technical 
schools.  Arangements  will  no  doubt  be  made 
I  for  lectures  on  several  of  the  principal  indus¬ 
tries  of  Japan,  and  notably  metal  working 
and  lacquering.  In  addition  to  this  more  seri- 
I  ous  feature  of  the  enterprise,  there  will  be  ex- 
I  hibitions  of  the  customs  of  the  Japanese  people, 
and  their  amusements,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  theatrical  shows  and  wrestling 
I  matches,  will  receive  due  attention.  A  Japan- 
I  ese  garden  has  been  laid  out,  and  a  temple  res- 
I  taurant,  and  tea  houses  will  be  interesting 
i  annexes.  In  the  garden  will  be  the  only  Euro- 
I  pean  feature  of  the  village — namely,  a  military 
I  band,  whose  performances  will  no  doubt  add 
I  to  its  attractiveness.  The  whole  of  the  village 
I  will  be  under  cover,  and  the  weather  will  not, 

:  therefore,  interfere  with  the  pursuits  and  enter- 
I  tainments  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  unaccltm- 
atised  to  London  fog  and  humid  cold.  Among 
i  the  many  distinguished  patrons  of  this  interest- 
;  ing  exhibition  may  be  mentioned  her  Royal 


Publishers  Department. 


Highness  the  Princess  Luuise,  Marchioness  of  | 
Lome,  and  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  | 
Christian.  | 

The  Thiny-ninth  Annual  Statement  of  the  j 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  j 
shows  its  gross  assets  Jan.  ist.  1885  to  be  over  | 
$53,000,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  over  $1,-  | 
000,000  from  the  year  previous.  I 

This  Company  is  the  soundest  and  best-man-  I 
aged  Company  in  New  England,  and  the  report  | 
of  its  President,  Mr.  Jacob  L.  Greeoe,  to  the  | 
members  of  the  Company,  as  published  in  the 
New  York  daily  papers,  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  Life  Insurance.  It  shows  1 
plainly  what  Life  Insurance  is,  and  why  it  is  | 
necessary  to  provide  a  bond  each  year  for  the  ! 
security  of  the  insured,  a  part  which  is  not 
generally  understood  by  people  wishing  to  be 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Ih  tkt  Trades  and  Ttopics.  By  Lady  Bras- 
SEY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  532  pages.  Price, 
l4  .00.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  Co. 

Boys  Coastwise.  By  Wm.  H.  Rideing.  8vo, 
boards.  365  pages.  Price,  $1.75.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  Ss'  Co. 

Historical  Reference  Book.  By  Louis  Heil- 
PKiN.  8vo,  half  bound.  56^  pages.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  tSr*  Co. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Alice  May.  By  S.  G.  W. 
Benjamin.  8vo,  vellum.  129  pages.  Price, 
$1.50.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  Co. 

Education  in  its  Relation  to  Manual  Industry. 
By  Arthur  MacArthur.  i2mo,  cloth.  393 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  dr*  Co. 

IVomen,  Plumbers  and  Doctors.  By  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Plunkett.  i2mo,  cloth.  248  pages. 
Price,  $1.25.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &*  Co. 


insured. 

Indian  Jugglers. — A  juggler  now  made 
his  salaam,  and  began  by  performing  the  ! 
beautiful  mango-tree  trick.  He  took  an  earth-  j 
enware  pot,  filled  it  with  earth  moistened  with  ! 
a  little  water,  and  placed  among  the  earth  a 
mango  seed  which  we  had  examined  before¬ 
hand.  This  done,  he  threw  a  sheet  over  the 
pot  and  almost  immediately  removed  it  again,  j 
when  we  beheld,  to  our  astonishment,  that  the  : 
seed  had,  in  the  space  of  say  half  a  minute  be¬ 
come  a  young  mango  tree.  Again  the  sheet 
was  thrown  over  the  pot,  and  on  being  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  removed  the  mango-tree  had  doubled 
in  size.  The  same  process  was  repeated  a 
third  time,  and  now  the  tree  was  covered  with 
small,  unri{>e  mangoes.  This  time  the  juggler 
plucked  the  tree  up  out  of  the  earth,  displaying 
the  roots  and  the  remains  of  the  original  man¬ 
go  stone  from  which  the  tree  was  supposed  to 
have  sprung.— Chambers’ s  fbumai. 

Hay  as  Food  for  Live  Stock. — Some  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  as  to  the  compara-  1 
live  value  of  good  hay  for  stock.  As  the  re-  ! 
suit,  it  is  estimated  that  100  lbs.  of  hay  are  ; 
equal  to  275  lbs.  of  green  Indian  corn  ;  400  \ 
lbs.  of  green  clover  ,  442  lbs.  of  rye  straw  ;  1 
360  lbs,  of  wheat  straw  ;  164  lbs.  of  oat  straw  ; 
180  lbs.  ot  barley  straw  ;  153  lbs.  of  pea  straw  ; 
200  lbs.  of  buckwheat  straw  ;  400  lbs.  of  dried 
corn  stalks  ;  175  lbs.  of  raw  potatoes  ;  504  lbs. 
of  turnips  ;  300  lbs.  of  carrots  ;  54  lbs.  of  rye  : 
46  lbs.  of  wheat ;  59  lbs.  of  oats  ;  45  lbs.  of 
mixed  peas  and  beans  ;  64  lbs.  of  buckwheat ; 
57  lbs.  of  Indian  corn  ;  68  lbs.  of  acorns  ;  105 
IIm.  of  wheat  bran  ;  167  lbs.  of  wheat,  pea,  and 
oat  chaff  ;  179  lbs.  of  mixed  rye  and  barley  ; 
59  lbs.  of  linseed;  and  339  lbs.  of  mangel  wurzel. 


Doctor  Grattan.  By  Wm.  A.  Hammo.nd. 
i2mo,  cloth.  417  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  ^  Co. 

True,  by  Geo.  Parsons  Lathrop  ;  Prince 
Saroni's  Wife,  by  Julian  Hawthorne  ;  Edwin 
Arnold,  by  WM.  C.  Wilkinson  ;  and  Christmas 
in  Harragansett  (Standard  Library).  l2mo, 
cloth.  Price,  $1.00  per  vol.  New  York  : 
Funk  Wagnalls. 

The  Brooklyn  Tabernacle  Sermons.  By  T. 
De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.  Crown  ociavo, 
cloth.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  E'unk  dr* 
Wagnalls. 

Monsignor  Capet’s  Rejoinder  to  the  Reply  of 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hopkins,  D.D.  8vo,  paper.  74 
pages.  Price,  50  cents.  New  York  and 
I  Cincinnati  :  Fr.  Pustet  6*  Co. 

Rural  Lyrics.  By  Hon.  J.  F.  Simmons. 
i2mo,  cloth.  228  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

,  Philadelphia  :  y.  B.  Lippincott  dr*  Co. 

Kathesine.  By  Susa  S.  Vance.  i2mo, 

'  cloth.  346  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  Philadel- 
I  phia  :  y.  B.  Lippincott  &•  Co. 

White  Feathers.  By  G,  1.  Cervus.  l2mo, 
cloth.  313 pages.  Price,  $1.00.  Philadelphia: 
y.  B.  Lippincott  dr*  Co. 

Episodes  of  my  Second  Life.  By  Antonio 
Gallenga  (L.  Mariotti).  i2mo,  cloth.  466 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co. 

Eve’s  Daughters.  By  Marion  Harland. 
i2mo,  cloth.  454  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  New 
Y ork  :  Chas.  ^ribner^s  Sons. 

Elements  of  Moral  Science.  By  Noah 
Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.  8vo,  cloth.  565  pages. 
Price,  I3.00.  New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner's 
\  Sons. 

!  £gypi  and  Babylon.  By  Geo.  Rawlinson, 
I  M.A.  i2mo,  cloth.  329  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 
i  New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons. 

■  The  Hurtdred  Greatest  Men.  By  Ralph 
I  Waldo  Emerson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  504 
\  pages.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co. 
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THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 


OF  THE 


OF  HARTFORD  CONN. 


Set  Assets,  January  1,  1884 . f")!  .215,581  32 

Rkcf.ived  in  1884,  for  Premiums .  . . 14,707,437  42 

For  Interests  and  Kents .  2,777,220  57 

Profit  and  Loss .  17,347  91  7,502,014  90 

$58,717,596  32 


DISBURSE!)  IX  1884. 

To  POLICT-IIOI.DEItS  : 


For  Claims  by  death  and  matured  endowments . . $3,543,223  18 

Surplus  returned  to  poli«^-liolders .  1,153,608  28 

I,,a|)eed  and  Surrendered  Policies .  816,475  17 

T<*TAI.  TO  POUCY-HOU)ER8 . $5,512,306  63 


Expenses : 

Commissions  to  A(;ents,  Salaries,  Medical  Examiners’  fees.  Printing;, 

Advertising,  Legal,  Heal  Estate,  and  all  other  Ex{)en8es . 

Taxes . 

Bai.ance  Net  Assets,  Dix-.  31,  1884 . 


653.269  a5 
3JM,270  a5 

$6,499,845  73 
52,217,750  4{> 


SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS. 


lioans  upon  Real  Estate,  first  lien . 

I»ans  u|>on  Stocks  and  Ronds . 

Premium  Notes  on  Policies  in  force . 

Cost  of  Real  Estate  owned  by  the  Company . 

Cost  of  United  States  Registered  Bonds . 

Cost  of  State  and  City  Bonds . 

Cost  of  other  Bonds . 

Cost  of  Bank  Stock . 

Cost  of  Railroad  Stock . . 

Cash  in  Bank . . 

Balance  due  from  Agents  . 

Add 

Interest  due  and  accrued . 

Kents  accrued . 

Market  value  of  Stocks  and  bonds  over  cost . . 

Net  Preiniums  in  course  of  collection.  None. 

Net  deferred  quarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums . 

tlROss  Assets,  December  31, 1884 . 


$27,096,682  82 
283,000  00 
2,624,723  57 
11,755,783 
99,125 
2,239,684 
7,216,558 


122,761 
26,000 
750,110 
3,320 
$52,217,750  49 


$1,021,6.52  71 
18.777  03 
119,945  95 


51^  73 

$1,212,282  42 
$53,430,032  91 


Liabilities  : 

Amount  required  to  re-insure  all  outstanding  policies,  net,  as¬ 
suming  4  per  cent,  interest . $48,418,419  00 

Additional  reserve  by  Company’s  Standard,  3  per  cent,  on  policies 

issued  since  April  1,  1882  .  73.834  00 

All  other  liabilities .  815,955  34 

~  $49,308,208  34 

Surplus  by  Company’s  Standard .  $4,121,824  57 

SuRPi.DS  by  Conn.  Standard  4  per  cent .  4,195,658  57 

Surplus  by  N.  Y.  Standard.  4‘,  jwr  cent.,  over .  7,300,000  00 


Ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  receipts  in  1884  .  8.7  per  cent. 

Policies  in  force  Dec  31,  1884,  62,934,  insuring . . .  $152,230,685  00 


JACOB  li.  CiltEBNE.  President. 
JOHN  H.  TAYL.OH,Vlee>Presldent. 


WILlilAYI  G.  ABBOT)  Secretary, 
D.  H.  WELLS)  Actuary. 


Seeds  Given 


CIUM  cm™  ;  in9umnif%.  M  w-wwr- 

MPHTHf  RIA,l«»c«aK,»(fcc«aB<lr««M47  jJWntar 
Mr*  af  lahau  aa4  CklMm,  br  a  |>roBlBaM  njiktea ; 


JOSEPH  n  LLOn^ 
**  STEEiyPENS. 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 
The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 
Sold  throughout  the  World. 


VICK’S 


^  O-TJITDE 

^  bmutiral  work  of  ISO  ]«fcn.  Colored  Plato,  and  1000  lllaa- 
(yBfi  ^  trsUons,  with  deacriptiona  ttt  the  brat  Kkjwrn  and  Vrfte- 

tablra.  pricra  of  Hrada  and  Planta,  and  bow  to  itrow  then). 
jS/^  fViry-^-  ^  Prints  In  EnitlUb  and  tierman.  Price  only  10  ernta,  which 

^  dp  )  may  Iw  deducted  from  lirtt  order.  It  tella  a^at  you  want  Ibr 

y  the  Garden,  and  how  to  get  It  Instead  of  runnlnB  to  the  uronry 
I  1]  at  the  last  moment  to  buy  whateveraeeds  are  left  oTCr,  meeting 

V  with  disappointment  after  weeks  of  waiting. 

V  BI'Y  ONI.Y  VK'K’M  KKF.UH  AT  HI-lADQrARTERit. 

T'^ICX’S  TXLVmATSD  *%  f  ORTHLT  \  r  AOAZnn,  Colored  Plate  in  rrery 

>  num-  Lber.andmany  ..Vlflneillua- AVltrations.  Price,  fl-tS  a  year;  Fire  ropira 
■  fnrks  Specimen  numbera  10  cu ;» trial  copies  JSets.  We  will  gend  to  one  address  Vick's 

Macaslne  and  any  one  of  the  follnwlni  publications  at  the  prices  named  below— readly  two  magazines  at  the 
pries  of  one — Centurr,  M.iO;  Harper’s  Monthly,  |4.00:  St.  Nlclmlas.  |8.<l«>:  Oo^  Chrar,fl.S6:  or  WWe  Awake, 
Go<^  Cheer,  and  Vick’s  MagazlDe  ror  ^.00.  JAKES  VICK,  RoollMtcr,  N.  V. 
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I  Q  C  in  Confederate  money  sent  for  25c.  Gold  Qnar- 
^  I  0 w  ters  for  80c.  T.  8.  Crayton,  Jr.,  Anderson,  8.  C. 

PonsiTmption. 

iboasaode  of  eaaee  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  Ioor  standing 
bavo  been  cored.  Indeed,  so  stronc  Is  inyfattb  in  ItsofBeacy 
that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTLE3  FREE,  together  with  a  VAL- 
UARLR  TBBATfSSon  this  disease,  to  any  sofferer.  Give  oz> 
PMsA  P.aaddTMa,  D&.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  111  PoariSt  M.  T 

■  ill  I  oeire  ir  irtummsil  l#b  RONGfl.  ao  twoallks 
V  U  Ji  H.  A  v:  KHMAN.  f»  Chatham  BtresV  Rew  Torfc 

n  111111111110  I  THoe.P.SiHPsoH,  Waahlngton.D.C. 
r  A  I  K  N  I  N  I  P*7  asked  for  Patent  nntil  ob- 
^  1  U  .  tained.  Write  for  Inrentor’a  Onide 


BEST 

WORK 


FINEST 

Tone 


Books  on  building,  painting, 

Decorating,  etc.  Send  10  cents  for  100  page  illni- 
trated  Catalo)2iie  (jnst  published). 

WM.  T.  COnSTOCK,  6  Aator  Place,  N.  Y. 


PeIruNE 

>»  BEST  THING  KNOWN  »• 

WASmU&i^BLEACHING 

II  BUD  08  ton,  HOT  OR  0010  WtTER. 

BATES  lABOD,  TI^rB  and  SOAP  AMAZ* 
IMGET,  and  gives  uniTersal  aatiafactioa. 
No  family,  rich  or  poor  sbonld  be  yrithoiit  it. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers.  BEWABEof  imitations 
well  designed  to  mislead.  PBARLUfE  la  the 
ONLY  SAFE  labor-saving  oompotind,  and 
always  bears  the  above  symbol,  and  name  of 
JA1IIE.S  PYLE,  NEW  YORK. 


Away 

eda  (400  kinds 


A  PACKAGE  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  (400  kinds  with 
Park's  Floral  Gcidb.  sH  for  2  stamps.  Tell  all  your 
friends.  G.  W.  PARK.  Fannettsburg,  ra. 

(Sr“  Write  Now.  Tbie  notice  will  not  appear  a^n. 

THE  TRUEIdOR  OF  THE  VIOLET 

I  tmpAited  to  Koto  Paper,  Laceo  and  Handkerchtefa,  bp 
I  Maaaey*h  Plorenilnr  Violet  OrrU  Powder.  In 
packeU,  Mfte.  and  50c.  each.— Caswvll,  Massbt  A  Co., 
P38  5th  Are  ,  and  1121  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  Newport.  K.  I. 

WMAT  A  DIMB  Wll.la  IMP  Wm  VOVI 

TO  THE  READKK8  ON  TH18 

PAPEM  w««ftk«  ih«  ioTAowtM>P*w 
oflhr  io  MBd  on  motipt  tmm  wwwtn*  tn 
wonoy  or  pootofo  otMnpa,  nnr  lotoot  flaoly 
lltbofrophod  ho^  which  nontolnoortniilBl 
eoknl«tlono,ohoiHB(  Woown’e  fbanevo  of 
Harriofo  ot  dlffvronl  ngoo;  G<NI*8  lAHB 
la  •orty'Olght  dlfloront  IncgnofM  |  Bow 
to  rood,  writ#  ond  opook  eorroctly  tbo 
BofUoh  Unfoogo.  wittaoot  tho  aM  nl  a 
Qrommor;  HYGIENIC  RULES  I  a 

Bonnon  to  yooag  woo  by  ABorka’t  moot  ooud  dlrioo;  Cholco 

ooloetionoof  Miry  { Aibom  vortoo ;  What  Men  need  Wives 

fori  ocompioUoempIlotlon  of  Uwotbr  BopcBOofolly  condnettog 
morcoaillo  booinooo)  TrpottoooaCONSUMRTIONtttaipoody 


HOTELS  USE  THEM. 

UoUrd  eutoo  HoM,  ttrond 
toloo.  Cif  row  Noll,  BDd  oihoto, 
HorolOKaeprlDgB:  **  la 

Htrengih  ond  FIbyot.'*  Twin 
■pool pin,  Crawford,  Pahyoo,  oad 
other*.  Wblt*  MooikbIdb:  **  Sop^ 
rtor  to  Boy  mwd.**  Tbo  dOY 
Hooioo,  WB'hliigton,  D.  O.;  Fort 
WUliom  Hrary.  Lokc  Ooorgo  : 
Motoo.  Albony  :  *•  Bzcol  bII 
oths-rB.”  And  Tory  many  otber 
HntelB. 


naALrAUna9B»ao>r  ongiw  *« mwh 

wbotmoD  doth  mnko  tbom ;**  BfipKlfi  In  WiYool  TnMoo  <»f 
the  roTonuon,  oxfondltQrn,cotnmerc«,  popnlatlon  ond  ornnof  tbo 
pclnclpnl  nntlono.  lo  tect,  It  to  n  book  nordrd  by  ooory  ono, 
oppro^trd  by  nil,  nnd  It  lo  only  told  toyon  ot  ton  coou  to  thntit 
any  bo  Introdnood  In  yonr  vicinity,  nod  tboroby  oecorn  fnr  no  a 
lorn  doannd  from  yonr  fHondo  nnd  ncigbborn.  Addrooo 

Duffy  pub.  CO.,  S3  south  St.  Baltimore.  Md. 

DEALERS  PRAISE  THEM.- 

U,  O.  CornwoU,  Wnnblngton,  D. 
Cl  **S«|i«r1or  loniiotbofo.'*  W. 

Is.  WUbw  a  Co.,  Portlnnd,  M«.: 
**BcBt  we  oYornoid.”  Fino  Donl- 
•TB,  Borfttogn  8|>riiira  :  **Prrfer 
thrm.**  Eoflo  M  New  York: 

<<Snit  ihooowho  epek  the  Beet.** 
H.  U  Rtlira  a  Co.,  Cinrlnnoti.  0., 
Frnnklio.  BnrTongb  a  On..  Chl- 
engo.  111.  HeBt.**  Tbon- 

MUida  of  Groeo  told,  winning 
Frtonde  rwry  wboro. 


OI.TON’S 

Select  Flavors 


THE 

BEST 
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*An  InvaluabI*  Madloina  for  Woman,  Invantad  by  a  Suffartnc  Woman." 

^  LYDIA  E.  piNKHAM’s 

K  VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 


amons  LADIES. 


A  It  wiix  CUBE  nm«Ki.T  tbs  wobst  roaa  of  Fualb  Coxplaibts,  all  Otabian 
BtBOCBLBB,  IKFLAMHATIOB  AHD  I’LOBBATIOB.  FALLIBa  ABO  DlBPLACBBEBTM,  AXO 
a  THB  OOXUOt'BXT  BpIXAL  WBAEBKM.  ABO  IS  PABnOL'LABLT  ADAPTBO  TO  TUB 
f  Chabob  OF  Life.  Mobtblt  Pbbiods  passed  wttbout  paib.  ,  *  ,  * 

r  It  will  DIMOLTB  AXD  EXPEL  TvBOBS  PBOH  THE  TTTEBUE  IB  AB  EABLT  STAOB  OF 
'  DETELOPBEBT.  CaBCBBOCB  HcHOES  THEBE  ABB  CHBCKED  EPBBOILT  BT  ITS  CEE. 

It  BBBOTBE  FAtBTBBSS,  FLATVLEBCT,  DBETBOTE  all  CEATIBa  FOE  STIBCLABTS, 
AXD  BBLIETBS  WEAKBBEE OF  THE  STOMACH.  IT  CCBEE  BLOATIBa,  HEADACHE  KEE- 
TOCE  PEOETEATIOB.GXBEEAlDEBILITT,  DxPEESSIOB  ABD  IMDISBETIOB.  ,  *  , 

That  FEBLiBO  OF  Beabino  Dowb,  oacbibo  Paib,  Weioht  abd  Baceacbe,  is  al- 
WATEFEBBABEBTLTOCBXDBT  ITSCBE.  ITWILLCBDBE  all  CIECUMSTABCES  act  IB 
haebobt  with  the  Laws  that  ootebb  the  female  btstem.  ,  *  ,  * 

^  l^lTS  PUEPOSE  IB  60LKLT  foe  the  LEOITTMATE  HEALIBO  of  disease  AXD 
l^blWE  EEUEFOFPAIB,  ABDTHAT  IT  DOES  ALL  IT  CLAIMS  TO  DO,  THOCBABDB  OF 
LADIES  CAB  OLADLT  TESTIPT.  •*•*•*• 

Foe  Kidbbt  Complaints  ib  bitubb  sex  this  ecmxdt  is  rBscEPASSKD. 

Is  prepsred  only  st  Lynn,  Mbsb.  Price  $L  Six  bottles  (or  At  dmontstA  Msik-.! 
postaire  psid,  in  form  of  PUIs  or  Locenees  on  lecelid  of  price.  Mrs.  Plnkbsm'i 
••ChiMe  to  Htalth”  mailed  on  reertpt  ot  stamix  Lettcis  confldentUUy  answered. 


A  CHANCE  TC  MAKE*$I 


ON  A  ONE  DOLLAR 
INVESTMENT. 


SJo  S-H-TogtoBrlToox-  Zleoel-ire  Tj&mm 

TlnPk,n  ao  Oexxtoi  Izi  Ocaailx. 


Tbe  (onowiiiH  list  at  lYises  will  be  swarded  to  tbe  penoos  who  subscribe  for  our  paper  bKweeo  thb  date 
ami  the  30tli  day  of  Ifarcii; 

T  \  TJ  We  will  entsr  your  name  OB  our  subscription  books,  and 

J/  V/JV  V.p1x  Aj  IFv/AJAiiElV  mail  you  reBuisrlj-  twice  a  month  for  (>nr  Year  the 
Farm,  Flrld  aad  Htocknan  (34  panes  l.and  send  you  immediately  by  sealed  three  BBMibeiwd  ra> 
ceipis  aood  for  three  of  tbe  loOiwiiig  preaenta : 


The  List  of  Presonts  to  Bo  filvtn  Our  Subscriborsi 


10  U  B  Ooremment  Bonds  of  tSOO  eadi . frinno 

10  U  8  Greenbacks  of  $100  oa<m .  BSIO 

I  UBGoremment  Bond .  10l» 

10  U  8  Greenbacks  of  f  rs)  each .  1000 

SO  U  8  Greenbacks  of  $20  each .  1000 

100  U  8  Greenbacks  of  $10  each .  1000 

100  XT  8  Greenbacks  of  $5  each .  ono 

S  Grand  Parlor  Organs .  looo 

1  Grand  IManua .  iMO 

1  Twenty-Foot  Sloop  Sail-Boat .  300 

1  Bob  Roy  Fifteen-Foot  Canoe .  100 

1  Fonr-Oaied  Row-boat .  100 

1  Columbia  Bicyde .  100 

1  Pluetons .  .VIO 

S  Top  Bumries .  1000 

5  ElwantBlack  Silk  Drees  Patterns .  200 

1  Vilbcn  Carts .  200 

5  Best  Sinner  Sewing  Uschines. .  2S0 

1  Raw  Silk  Parlor  Suits .  400 

2  Plush  Silk  Parior  Suita. .  cno 

0  Silver  Dinner  Services .  SOO 

I  Kack  Walnut  Marble  Top  Chamber  Suit. ..  100 

100  Sets  Solid  Silver  Teaspoons— 6  to  the  set. . .  600 


100  Solid  Silver  Table  Bitoons. . $  150 

100  Solid  Silver  Desert  Bpouiis .  200 

100  Sets  Silver  Forke  (6  to  the  set) .  1000 

100  Sets  Silver  Plated  Dinner  Knives  (6  to  set)  250 

100  Silver  Sngar  fihells .  50 

50  Silver  Ice  Pllchere . 600 

1000  Photunrauh  Albnms.  $2  each . . .  2000 

1000  Pocket  Silver  Fmit  Knives .  1000 

1000  Gentlemen's  I’ocket  Knives...............  1000 

20  Gentlemen's  Gold  Wstches .  lOOO 

20  ladies'  Gold  Watches .  1200 

20  Bovs'  Wstches .  200 

3  Solitaire  Ihamond  Finger  Hinge .  400 

2500  Souvenir  Art  Portfolios . 1200 

500  Ladies'  Gold  Lockets . 500 

SOO  Gold  Finger  Rings . 500 

400  Ladies'  Breast  Pins .  400 

200  Gent's  Scarf  Pins  and  Watch  Chains .  tbO 

2000  Fine  Mounted  Gold  Toothpicks .  2000 

500  Beantiful  Nickel  Clocki . . .  3000 

S.'iOO  Gold  Toothpicks .  1000 

2000  Gold  Pencils . . . 500 

104  Teleeoopea . 520 


Kvery  subscriber  who  does  not  get  one  of  the  above  valuable  prixes  will  receive  a  present  of  Twenty- 
Five  Cents  in  cash.  Remember  everyone  s  ho  subscribes  (or  one  year  will  receive  onr  twenty-foor  page 
elegant  illustrated  paper  (or  one  year  and  Three  Keceipls  hooh  for  three  of  tbe  above  presents 
tanging  from  25  cents  m  cash  to  One  Thousand  llollnra  in  t'ash.  Our  iviper  has  now  a  bona-fide  cir¬ 
culation  of  150,000  eobecribera.  Has  been  established  eight  years.  All  of  the  above  presents  will  be  swaitM 
March  3Uth,  in  a  fair  and  im{iortial  manner,  A  full  list  of  the  award  will  be  furnished  subscribers  free.  Per¬ 
sons  living  at  a  distance  will  have  presents  sent  them  tqr  mail,  express  or  freight,  as  may  be  required  by  the 
article  awarded.  Positiv^no  wistponemenL 

■A.'aZSl  OVFXl  PCJTiTa  AVFL  which  you  mod  ns  is  the  remiar  subscription  price  for  a  yearly 
subscription,  and  therefore  we  charge  nothing  for  the  presents.  Do  not  let  this  opportnnitv  go  by.  We  believe 
yon  will  like  onr  paper  so  well  that  yon  will  rema;n  a  regular  subscriber,  and  say  with  autm  that  you  would 
not  be  without  it  for  five  times  the  coat.  Y OCR  Sl'BSt'K  I PTION  FREK.  Get  five  of  your  friends  to 
join  you  by  cutting  this  out  and  showing  it  to  them.  Send  us  85  and  we  will  send  yon  tbe  paper  fur  one  year, 
and  three  numbered  reoeiiits  for  each  of  your  subscribers  and  two  extra  tor  yonr  trouble. 

8KNU  TEN  8l’BriCR I  BEIL'S  with  810  and  we  xrill  send  I'A  pnpern  ane  year  nnd  36 
EBBibered  receipla  cood  for  thirty-six  presents,  and  in  addition  we  will  senil  yon  at  once  a 
aolld  hanlioM  cased  gold  Aluminum  Watch  free.  This  watch  ia  a  fine  time  keeper  and  cannot  be 
told  from  a  genuine  gold  watch.  You  can  trade  this  watch  for  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollar  You  can  have 
the  papers  sent  to  you  friends  and  we  will  make  the  receipts  all  out  in  your  name.  We  could  not  make  this 
watch  offer  did  we  not  control  the  entire  prudnet  of  tbe  factory. 

FtRII  FIPI  n  mn  ^TOn^UiM  laoe  of  the  oldest  anc  ablest  edited  Family  and  Agricnltnralpapera. 
ffUlM,  riLLU  8811  OIwUKMnn  It  contains  twenty-four  large  pages.  The  paper  is  magazine  form, 
bound,  stitched  and  cot  Its  circulation  is  now  150,000.  8AMPI,EC10FY  HENT  FREE.  Siorira, 
Bhetcb<H.  Poet^,  Farm,  Garden,  Honsebold  nnd  AKricultanU  llepartments  by  tbe  best 
Contributors  of  tbe  day.  In  short  it  contains  that  which  will  interest  instruct  and  amuse  the  whole 
family.  Our  rqiotatian  is  fully  eetablished  and  the  peopte  are  satisfied  that  we  have  capital  enough  to  carry 
oat  and  fnlflU  any  offer  we  may  make.  Can  it  be  praeible  that  you  will  let  such  an  opportunity  go  by  ? 

nOT  T  secotea  the  FARM  FIELD  AND  HTOCKMAN  for  one  year,  and 

VfIv  aU  three  numbered  reoeipta  which  will  entitle  you  to  three  of  the  presents  in 

tbe  award.  The  paper  is  worth  double  the  subscription  pnoe.  As  to  onr  rriiability  we  refer  to  any  Bank  or 
■Eptess  Company  in  Chicago  and  the  Commercial  Agencies.  We  are  now  known  the  wcrld  over.  Monn  in 
anna  of  $1  may  be  sent  in  ordinary  letter  at  our  risk ;  larger  aims  ahonld  be  sent  by  Registered  Letter,  F.  O. 
Money  Older  or  Express. 

I) FM EMBER  ibroe  eft  Pmmts  ta  oar  ^nbecribere  civni  tn  tbem  nbaolntely  Free.  Cat 
XL  tbia  OMI  and  nbow  te  friende,  ncqnaJntancrn  and  n  Aiibbera,  ns  it  will  a4>t  appear  agaia. 
TUa  ia  a  arrat  opportaaity  aad  yan  aboald  take  advantaae  of  thia  extraoiwnary  offer. 
AddreM  FARM,Flffl.O  AND  ffTOCKMAN,  80  Randolpirfft.,  Chioaco,  iU.,  U.  0.  A. 


oat  aad  show  to  frieada,  acqaaintancra  and  nrlghboro,  as  it  will  not  appear  ■ 
great  opportaaity  aad  yon  ahoald  take  advantage  of  thio  extraoiwnary 
FARM,Flffl.O  AND  0TOCKMAN,  80  RaadolpirM.,  Chioago,  iU.,  U.  0. , 


MM.  PINKHAM’9  LTYER  PILLS  cure  Constipation. 
Bllltuusnsu  and  Torpidity  ot  the  Liver.  *5  ct»  per  box. 


EcUetic  Magazine  Advertiser 


yrar#  of  terrible  headache,  diagiistlng  nasal  dis- 
j  l  V  ^  charge*,  dryneu  of  the  throat,  acute  bronchitis,  coughing, 
I  j  i  soreneaa  of  the  lungs,  rising  bloody  mucus,  and  even  night 

sweats,  incapacitating  me  from  my  professional  duties,  and 
bringing  me  to  the  verge  of  the  grave — all  were  caused  by,  and  the  result  of 
nasal  catarrh.  AAer  spending  hundreds  of  dollars  and  obtaining  no  relief,  I 
compounded  my  Catarrh  Specific  and  Cold  Air  Inhaling  Balm,  and  wrought 
y  npon  myself  a  wonderful  cure.  Now  I  can  speak  for  hours  with  no  difficulty,  and  can  bre.tthe 
1)  freely  in  any  atmosphere.  T.  P.  CHILDS. 

D  niunrn  OIPIIIIC  I’tlte  cold  easily?  Have  you  a  cold  in  the  head  that  does  not 

UANULm  wlUrlALu  getbetter?  Have  you  a  hackingcough?  Is  your  throat  affected?  Are 

?  you  troubled  with  hoarseness  ?  Soreness  of  the  throat  ?  Difficulty  in  breathing?  Have  you 
pain  in  the  head  between  and  above  the  eyes  ?  A  tense  of  fulness  in  the  head  ?  Are  the  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  nose  stopped  up  ?  Is  your  breath  foul  ?  Have  you  lost  adl  sense  of  smell  ?  Are  you 
I  troubled  with  hawking  ?  Spitting?  Weak,  inflamed  eyes  ?  Dullness  or  dizziness  of  the  head  ? 
y  Dryness  or  heat  of  the  nose  ?  Is  your  voice  harsh  or  rough  ?  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  talk- 
^  ing?  Have  yon  an  excessive  secretion  of  mucus  or  matter  in  the  nasal  passages.which  must  either 
\  be  blown  from  the  nose,  or  drop  back  behind  the  palate,  or  hawked  or  snuffed  backward  to  the 
'J  throat?  Ringing  or  roaring  or  other  noises  in  the  ears,  more  or  less  impairment  of  the  hearing? 
^  If  so  you  have  CATARRH. 

r  I  A  A  AAA  Catarrhal  cases  have  applied  to  me  for  relief.  Many  thousands  have  re- 
P  1^11  llllll  ceived  my  Specific,  and  are  cured.  We  add  a  few  of  the  many  hundreds  ot 
[a  I  Mm  W  )  U  V  w  unsolicited  certificates  which  have  been  sent  to  us  by  grateful  patients — 

disease  is  all  gone.  My  lungs  feel  all  right. 

Mrs.W.  D.  Limcoln.  York.  Neb. 
Your  treatment  has  cured  me  ;  Your  inhalers  are  excel¬ 
lent.  This  is  the  only  radical  cure  I  hare  ever  found. 

E.  S.  Martin.  M.  E.  Church.  Port  Carhoo.  Pa. 

1  have  so  far  recovered  that  I  am  able  to  attend  church, 
can  walk  half  a  mile,  have  a  good  appetite,  and  am  gain¬ 
ing  all  the  time.  Mrs.  A.  N.  MliNCBR.  Betroit.  Mich. 

Now  I  am  cured  ;  head  free ;  air  passages  all  open,  and 
breaching  natural.  A  thtntsand  thanks  to  you  for  so  sure 
a  remedy.  yvDGBt  J.  COLLBTT.  Lima.  Ohio. 

1  was  thooght  to  nave  had  Cemsumption,  and  had  suf¬ 
fered  many  years  with  what  was  really  Catarrh,  before  1 
ivocured  your  treatment.  I  have  had  no  return  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  (MISS)  Lol'IS  Jambs.  Crab  Orchard.  Ky. 


My  wife  is  entirely  cured.  I.  V.  COLLINS.  Corcket. Tex. 

Your  remedy  has  cured  me.  M.ALSHULBR.Mattona.Ill. 

Your  treatment  has  cured  my  daughter  of  Catarrh,  in¬ 
duced  by  a  severe  attack  of  measles. 

John  W.  RILBY.  U.  S.  Express  Agent,  Troy,  O. 

Yonr  treatment  did  me  great  goexL  1  have  not  lust  a 
day  by  sickness  this  year. 

Abnkr  Graham.  Biddle  Unl'slty,  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

I  have  used  your  Catarrh  treatment,  and  am  cured.  A 
thousand  thanks  to  you  for  so  sure  a  remedy. 

FANNIE  Dbment.  Dyer  Station  Tenn. 

The  medidBC  did  for  me  all  you  represented. 

T.  H.  MBSSMoee.  Cadillac.  Mi^h. 

Ify  health  is  fully  restared.  The  horrid  and  loathsome 


Will  plfpctuallr  and  pprrnanpnjly  rnra  any  ran«  of  ratarrh.  no  mattpi  how  doa- 
peratF.  The  trFatmrnt  in  loral  aa  well  an  ronntitntionHl.  and  ran  only  be  obtained 


It  at  Troy,  O.  We  eapecially  desire  to  treat  those  who  have  tried  other  remedies 
\  without  auceeas. 

|.s^  Childs'  Treatment  for  CBtarrh,  and  for  disease  of  the  Bronchial  Tubes,  can  be  taken  at  home 

J  with  perfect  ease  and  safety,  by  the  patient.  No  expense  need  be  entailed  beyond  the  cost  of 
CJthe  medicine.  A  full  statement  of  method  of  home  treatment  and  coat  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation.  Addreta  REV.  T.  P,  CHILDS.  'I'roy.  Ollio.  Menttou 
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#J4flTIONfll5WOODMFG;(5 


1©  EAST  l87STR££T»nem  yORK 


fOOD  CARPETING- LESS' EXPENSIVE»OFFIEtS 
p/nreRns  &  prices,  on  flPPueflTion-.s; 


CHURCH  FURNITURE. 


lEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY 


STERLIlfO  riLVER  COMMUKIOH  SETS,  ETC. 


BANNERS  IN  SILK  AND  COLD,  S8  EACH. 


8«nd  for  CiroulAr. 


IirrAiiXD  BxciiiiriirG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS, 


KEW  UAnXt  CT. 


Micblnn  OD  .rib.  .f  dctinb.  IMKHirtlve  Cata]o,uc' 


Send  aix  cento  for  postage,  and  re- 


H  II U  I  'f  If  ceWe.  free,  a  coetly  >>ox  of  gooda  which 
f|  will  help  all,  of  either  mx,  to  more 

II  1  UIIIIJ,  money  right  away  than  anything  elae 
in  thia  world.  Fortunea  await  the  workers  abaolntely 
sure.  At  once  addreaa  Tbcb  A  Co.,  Augnata.  Me. 


A  BARGAIN 


We  have  for  sale  at  this  office  the  following 
books  : 

Encyclopsedia  Britannica, 

complete  as  far  as  issued. 

16  volt.,  cloth  binding,  in  perfect  order. 

SCRIBNER'S  BEST  EDITION ; 

ALSO 

American  Nalional  Preacher 

*  (Now  entirely  out  of  print). 

40  volumes,  cloth  binding. 

Both  of  these  sets  will  he  sold  at  a 
SACRIFICE. 


BAKJN  JUS’ 

Patent  Foot  and  Steam  Power 
Machinery.  Complete  outflU 
lor  Actual  Workthop  Baalneaa. 
lAthea  fbr  Wood  or  Metal.  Clr- 
colar  Bawa,  Scroll  Sawa.  Form- 
era,  Mortiaera,  Tenonera,  etc., 
ate.  Macblneaon  trial  irdealred. 
Detcriptlve  Catalogue  and 
Price  Llat  Free. 

W.  P.  A  JOBIV  BARMBS. 

"•'citHarE,  UL 


THE 

POCKET  MANUAL; 

OR, 

WRITERS’  AND  TRAVELLERS' 

Ready  Reference  Boot  for  Erery-day  Dse. 

“The  Pith  of  many  volumea.” 

“A  Complete  £ducation  for  50  centa.“ 

CONTENTS. 

PAOB 


Synonyma .  5 

Foreign  Wonda  and  Phrsace .  9S 

Domeatic  and  Foreign  Poatal  Rates .  lU 

Stamp  Dutiea.  Marks  and  Rnleaof  Punctuation.  115,  116 
Marka  of  Accent,  Simple  Rnlea  for  Spelling.  ..IIS,  119 

Capitala,  when  and  how  uaed .  190 

Uinta  for  Letter-writing .  lil 

Titlea  uaed  in  United  States .  134 

Abbreviations  in  Common  Use .  141 

Legal  Holidavs  in  varloua  States .  149 

Perpetual  Calendar .  130 

Distances  of  Chief  American  Cities  from  New  York.  134 

Value  of  Foreign  Coiua  in  U.  8.  money  . 1:13,  131 

Interest  Tables .  135 

Our  National  Territory— when  and  how  acquired...  1.36 

Our  Republican  Oovemment— details  .  1.37 

First  Century  of  National  Growth  and  Progress....  143 
State  Elections,  and  Meetings  of  their  Legislatures.  149 

Population  of  Stales  and  Territories .  150 

Disunces  from  Washington  to  variuos  parts  of  the 

world,  and  How  Money  grows  at  Interest .  151 

Grand  Diviaiona  of  the  World .  154 

Distinct  Racea  of  Mankind .  153 

Inland  Seas  of  the  World  (Size  and  Depth) .  154 

Length  of  principal  Rivera,  and  Area  of  Oceana.154,  155 

Historical  Chart  of  the  Uuiled  States . 155 

Great  Assembly  Rooms  in  the  Old  World  and  New.  156 

Coat  of  the  Civil  War .  158 

Health  Maxims . 161 

How  to  Read  Human  Nature .  164 

Capacity  of  Boxes .  174 

Weight  and  Stature  of  Man  at  different  Ages .  173 

Chart  of  Parliamentary  Procedure .  174 

Value  and  Weights  of  Woods .  176 

Rates  of  Mortality .  177 

A  Woman's  Chances  of  Marriage .  178 

Religious  Denominations  in  the  United  States . 179 

Thirteen  Choice  Life-Maxims .  179 

Concise  Business  Rules .  180 

Church  Calendar .  181 

Digestibility  of  Foods .  1S4 

Principal  Countries  of  the  World .  181 

Avera^  Velocities  of  Bodies .  186 

Business  Laws  in  Brief .  186 

Our  Deportment,  or  Social  Etiquette . 187 

Language  of  Flowers .  404 

Ijtngnage  of  Precious  Stones .  210 

Weights  and  Measures .  213 


Price,  in  Cloth  Binding,  50  cents ; 
Fine  Binding,  $1. 

Sent,  poetitnid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

E.  R.  FELTON, 

•A5  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  WORKS  OF 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson, 

POET  LAUREATE. 

NEW  POPULAR  EDITION, 

Corrected  throughout  by  the  Author, 

With  a  New  Portrait. 

12mo.  cloth,  plain,  $1.50  ;  extra  gilt, 
with  gilt  edges,  $’-2. 


In  this  edition,  which  hae  been  printed  from 
new  type  and  corrected  throughout  by  the 
author,  a  few  poems  have  been  added  which 
liave  not  till  now  been  reprinted  since  their 
first  appearance  in  the  edition  of  1838.  No 
efforts  nave  been  spared  to  produce  a  book 
that  shall  be  convenient  and  acceptable  to  all 
readers,  and  worthy,  so  far  as  outward  form  is 
concerned,  of  the  exquisite  poetry  which  it 
contains. 

To  prevent  mistakes,  when  orlering  please 
specify  “  Macmillan’s  Popular  Edition.” 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Special  Notice. 


A  FIRST-CLASS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

(•omplete  in  all  respects.  Good  paper, 
good  type,  good  binding.  Entirely  new 
and  revised  to  date.  Can  be  htvd  at 
ul>out  half  price  till  the  edition  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  by  iiddressing 


H.  W.  KNIGHT, 

No.  23  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


THE 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

EDITED  BT 

EDWIN  LANIESTEB,  M.D.,  Y.U, 

.tod  written  by  Diftinguished  Member*  of  the  Roya 
Pnllrge  of  Phyciclan*  and  Sargeon., 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


.All  who  have  examined  this  book  pruuouuci;  it 
the  be»t  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
lias  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankestcr  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  ot 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage ; 
yet  it  is  designed  jirimarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  A1L> 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drugs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  ir. 
Medical  Pnu'tice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thousand  Titles. 


m  IT  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

It  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bilL. 

Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  iu  cloth,  $4 ;  in 
sheep,  $5 ;  in  half  rossia,  95.50. 

Sold  only  by  subscription,  but  where  there  is 
so  agent  a  copy  will  be  tent,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO.,  PubUsliers, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  migration., 


BMQtifuIly  pngraved  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  the  ECLBCTIC  Mgazine  daring  past 
Tears,  and  embracing  portrait*  of  nearly  every  dietinguished  man  of  the  poet  and  pretent  century. 
Our  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  eto. 

comprising- 

325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following,  eelected  from  our  lUt,  will  give  tome  idea  of  their  icope  and  variety. 


PORTRAITS. 

ABRAHAM  LIHCOLB. 

HORACE  OREELET. 

WILLIAM  C.  BRTAMT. 

WILLIAM  M.  EVARTS. 

H.  W.  LOHOFELLOW. 

BATARO  TAYLOR. 

J.  O.  WHITTIER. 

PETER  COOPER. 

CHA8.  O’COHOR. 

CHA8.  DICKENS. 

JOHN  BRIGHT. 

RICHARD  COBDEN. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

HERBERT  SPENCER. 

The  ensravlngc  are  nninbercd  on  the  Catalome  to  aid 
dicate  the  l^res  opposite  the  engraving  eelected. 

They  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  10x13  inches,  and  are  i 
fumieh  neat  cloth  caaee  or  portfolioe,  holding  from  ten  to 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

NAPOLEON  nr  PRISON. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FRIENDS. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  FRIENDS. 
UTERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS. 
VAN  DYKE  PARTING  FROM  RUBENS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

WOODLAND  VOWS. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER-GATHERERS. 

HOME  TREASURES. 

in  eelection,  so  that  persone  giving  orders  need  only  In. 

lent  by  mail  or  expreee,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
fifty  engravings. 


r»i=».IOES. 


Engravings  10  cents  each,  or  $7.50  per  100, 

5  Engravings, . $050 

18  Engravings, . 100 

Portfolios, . .  each  50 


Portfolio  and  15  Engravings, 
“  “  25  “ 

«  U  ti 


$1  50 
2  25 
4  00 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravinjfs  to  be  sent  whenever  reqnired,  or  the  pnrehaser  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  poatage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound  volume 
for  centre-uble. 

OA.'I'Jh.I..OGUX:8  SENT  TO  A.NY  AlODRESS. 


E,  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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Edectie  Magazine  Advertieer. 


ONDON  lOO  YEARS,  International  Awards 


BRIGHT  HEALTHFUL  SKIN  AND  COMPLEXION  ENSURED  BY  USING 

PEARS’  SOAP. 

l  AS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  GREATEST  ENGLISH  AUTHORITY  ON  THE  SKIN,  i 

■  Prof.  SIR  ERASMUS  WILSON,  A.  A".  5.,  Pres,  of  the  Royal  Col.  of  Surgeons,  | 
England,  and  ALL  other  Leading  Authorities  on  the  Skin, 

I  COUNTLESS  BEAUTEOUS  LADIES, INCLUDING  MRS.LILLIE  LANGTRY, RECOMMEND  ITSYIRTDES' 

AND  PREFER  PEAKS’  SOAP  TO  ANY  OTHER, 
j  The  following  from  the  world-renowned  Songstress  is  a  sample  of  thousands  of  Testimonials: 

kTestimumial  from  Madame  ADELINA  PaTTI.  • 

‘T  HAVE  FOUND  IT  MATCHLESS  FOR  Ajv  ^  ^  ^ 

^  THE  HANDS  AND  COMPLEXION."  - - 


Pears'  Soap,  is  kor  Sale  throughout  the  Civilized  Worli 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


Be  Warned 

In  time.  Kidney  diiteases  may  be  prevented 
by  purifying,  renewing,  and  invigorating 
the  bkxKl  with  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  AVhen, 
through  debility,  the  action  of  tlie  kidneya 
Is  perverteil,  these  organs  rob  tlie  blood  of 
Its  needed  eoiiKlituenl,  albumen,  which  is 
passed  oflT  in  the  urine,  while  worn  out 
matter,  which  they  sliould  carry  off  from 
the  blood,  is  allowed  to  remain.  By  the 
use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  tlie  kidneys 
ere  restoretl  to  proper  action,  and  Albu« 
Diinuria,  or 

Bright’s  Disease 

Is  prevented.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  also 
prevents  Inflammatiofl  of  tlio  kidneys,  and 
other  disorders  of  these  organs.  Mrs.  Jas. 
W.  AVcId,  Forest  Hill  st.,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.,  writes:  “I  have  had  a  coiuplica* 
tion  of  diseases,  but  my  greatest  trouble 
has  been  with  my  kidneys.  Four  bottles 
of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  made  me  feel  like 
n  new  person;  ns  w’cll  and  strong  as 
ever.”  \v.  M.  McDonald,  40  Summer  st., 
Boston,  Mass.,  had  bei'n  troubled  for  years 
Vitli  Kidney  Complaint.  By  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  he  not  only 

Prevented 

the  disease  from  assuming  a  fatal  form, 
but  was  restored  to  perfect  health.  John 
McLellan,  cor.  Bridge  and  Third  sts., 
Lowell,  M.ass.,  writes :  “For  several  years 
I  suffered  from  Dyspepsia  and  Kidney 
Complaint,  the  latter  being  so  severe  at 
times  that  I  could  scarcely  attend  to  my 
work.  My  appetite  was  poor,  and  I  was 
much  emaciated ;  but  by  using 

AYER’S^ 

Sarsaparilla 

my  appetite  and  digestion  improved,  and 
my  health  Iuh  been  jierfectly  restored.” 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Price  $1 ;  8Ix  bottles,  $5. 
Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &,  Co.,  LowelU 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


CATHARTIC 


CURE 

Headache,  Nausea,  Dizziness,  and  Drowsb 
ness.  They  stimulate  the  Stoniacli,  Liver, 
and  Bowels,  to  healthy  action,  assist  digea* 
tion,  and  Increase  the  appetite.  They 
combine  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  tonlo 
properties  of  tlie  greatest  value,  are  a 
purely  vegetable  comiiound,  and  may  lie 
taken  with  perfect  safety,  cither  by  chil¬ 
dren  or  adults.  E.  L.  Thomas,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  writes:  “For  a  number  of 
years  1  was  subject  to  violent  Ileadnriics, 
arising  from  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  About  a  year  ago  I 
commenced  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Pills,  and 
have  not  had  a  headache  since.”  AV.  P. 
Hannah,  Gormley  P.  O.,  York  Co.,  OnL, 
writes;  “  1  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills  for  the 
hist  thirty  years,  and  can  safely  say  that  I 
have  never  found  llieir  equal  us  a  cathartic 
medicine.  I  uui  never  without  them  in 
my  hou.se.”  C.  D.  Moore,  Elgin,  111., 
writes :  “Indigestion,  Headache,  and  I.osa 
of  Appi-titc,  had  so  weakened  and  debili¬ 
tated  my  system,  tliat  I  was  obliged  to  give 
up  work.  After  In'ing  under  tho  doctor’s 
care  for  two  weeks,  without  getting  any 
relief,  I  began  taking  Ayer’s  Pills.  My 
appetite  and  strcngtli  returned,  and  I  was 
soon  enabled  to  resume  my  work,  in  per¬ 
fect  health.” 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maas. 

Bold  by  ail  DruggisU. 


EcUciic  Mtu/axine  AdvtrHaer. 


WOXaFZS'S 

SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 

SCHNAPPS, 

An  a  general  beverage  and  necennary  ror- 
rective  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg¬ 
etable  derom ponition  or  otlier  caune-n,  an 
Limestone,  Sulphate  of  Cojtper,  ete.,  the 
Aromatic  Schnapps  in  superior  to  every  father  alcoludie  preparation.  A 
public  trial  of  over  thirty  yearn'  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPnO  WOLFE'S  SCJIS AVPS,  its  unsolicited  indorn4‘ment  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unegualled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  DEUOGISTS  AND  GEOCERS. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  00., 


9  Beaver  Street,  Xew  York. 


Swift’s  Specific,  the  Great  Blood  Purifier. 

CLEAR  AS  WAX. 


WHAT  MINISTERS  SAY. 


Bzlreme  wrotkness  and  genrral  debility,  prodored 
by  eipoaore  and  over-work  attendant  npoii  niy  dutiea, 
were  gradually  developing  Into  an  utter  proatration  of 
my  avatem.  Adopting  tbe  •ngmtiona  of  intimate 
fnendf,  who  bad  ez|>enenced  rell^  in  similar  cases  by 
taking  Swift's  Specifir,  I  now  And  myself  restored  to  a 
perfect  condition  of  b«sltb  and  strength.  Accept  my 
fervent  wishes  for  your  continued  prosperity  In  vonr 
well  chosen  and  sncoesefnl  method  for  relievlne  tDoi>e 
who  suffer.  Kav.  B.  Htockton,  D.I>., 

Stillwater  Place,  Stamford,  Conn. 


During  a  ministry  of  sixty  years  I  have  mingled  with 
every  claiw  of  socieu  and  oDMrved  closely  the  variety 
of  diseases  which  affect  humanity.  Blood  diseases  are  i 
tbe  most  nnmeruns  and  tbe  most  difficult  to  remove. 
To  overcome  these  diseases,  it  is  mv  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  that  Swift's  Specific  Is  the  grandest  blood  purifier 
evsr  disenvesed.  Its  effects  are  wonderful,  aiia  I  con- 
eider  them  almost  miraciilons.  There  is  no  medicine 
comparabie  to  it.  Kav.  Jassa  11.  CAMraaLL. 

Columbus,  Ua. 


We  have  been  nsinjt  Swift’s  Specific  at  the  Orphan's 
nome,  near  Macon,  Oa.,  as  a  remedy  for  blood  com¬ 
plaints.  and  as  a  general  health  tonic,  and  have  had  re-  | 
markable  results  from  its  use  on  the  cliildren  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  institution.  It  it  such  an  excellent  tonic, 
and  keeps  the  blood  so  pure,  that  the  system  is  less  lia¬ 
ble  to  disease.  My  faith  in  it  is  unbounded,  and  1  take 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  every  one. 

Rav.  L.  B.  Patmu, 

Member  of  South  Georgia  Conference. 

Bwirt’a  Specific  la  entirely  vegetable. 


I  have  a  little  daughter  seven  years  old,  who  for  the 
last  four  years  ha.s  been  afflicted  with  a  peculiar  skin 
eruption  on  tlie  face  and  one  hand.  I  have  tried  seven 
or  eight  physicians,  among  them  the  best  in  California 
and  in  this  province,  but  to  no  purpose.  Tbe  child  kept 
growing  worse.  A  cure  was  effected  by  Swift's  Speci¬ 
fic.  In  less  than  one  week  after  she  brgan  its  use.  this 
terrilile  disease,  which  had  hafflud  all  the  known  rrme 
dies  within  reach,  liegan  to  disappear.  She  has  been 
taking  It  three  months— is  perfectly  well,  and  her  skin 
is  as  clear  as  wax.  (>.  A.  Kmitii, 

Trenton,  Ontario  Province,  Canada. 

March  K,  1884. 

FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN. 

My  babe  at  six  months  old  broke  out  with  ecxema. 
My  family  physician  treated  the  child  for  five  months, 
but  gave  up  in  dispsir  of  doing  it  any  good,  saying  that 
the  child  could  not  live.  I  told  the  dmg^st  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  child.  He  gave  me  a  bottle  of  8.  8.  8.  and  I 
have  used  two  others.  The  child  is  now  two  years  old, 
is  fat  and  plump  as  a  pig  and  in  perfect  health.  There 
is  no  sign  of  the  disease  returning. 

Mas.  J.  J.  KinKLANn, 
Minder,  Kush  County,  Texas. 

December,  1883. 

THE  SUPREME  BENCH. 

From  experience,  I  think  8.  S.  8.  a  very  valuable 
remedy  for  cutaneous  diseases,  and  at  tbe  same  time  an 
invigorating  tonic. 

Jamxs  Jackson,  Chief  Justice  of  Qa. 

AtlanU,  Sept.  SS,  1884. 

Trentlne  on  Skin  nnd  Blood  Dlsennen 


THE  SWIET  SPECIFIC  COMPANY, 


mnllcd  Tree. 

DRAWER  3,  ATLANTA,  QA. ; 

ISO  WEST  TWENTY-t'hIRD  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  KEW  YORK  LIEE IKOURAIICE  CO. 

The  fortieth  annual  statement  of  this  com- 
piny  shows  the  remarkable  fact  that  its  assets 
for  1884,  increased  over  its  assets  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars, 
and  its  total  income  for  the  year  was  over 
fourteen  millions  of  dollars. 

This  company,  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
world,  makes  a  specialty  of  the  New  Forfeit¬ 
ing  Limited  Tontine  plan  of  insurance  which 
presents  many  new  and  popular  features  of 
Life  Insurance. 

In  fact  it  is  the  originator  of  this  feature  of 
life  insurance,  and  it  answers  to  a  great  extent, 
the  objection  so  often  heard  to  life  insurance 
that  "  one  must  die  to  realize  ”  as  by  this  plan 
at  the  end  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  the 
Company  will  pay  to  the  insured  the  full  cash 
value  of  his  policy  and  of  course  the  insur¬ 
ance  during  this  time  has  been  in  force. 

Parties  desiring  insurance  will  do  well  to 
look  at  the  Company’s  Report  and  to  obtain  the  i 
statistics  of  this  new  feature  in  Life  Insurance,  j 

Lo.ndon  Automatic  Post-Offices. —  In  j 
nearly  every  railway  station  here  is  a  small  i 
box  on  legs,  painted  crimson,  which  may  be  | 
called  an  automatic  Post-Office.  It  is  divided 
in  two  compartments.  On  the  top  are  apertures 
admitting  a  penny,  one  being  for  postal  cards 
and  the  other  for  envelopes.  You  drop  a 
penny  through  the  slot  and  open  a  little 
drawer  l>eneath,  and  presto,  you  find  a  postal 
card.  Drop  two  pennies  in  the  right  hand 
slot,  open  a  corresponding  drawer,  and  you 
find  a  stamped  envelope  containing  a  dainty 
sheet  of  note  paper.  These  little  conveniences 
are  the  properly  of  a  company  (limited,  of 
course).  The  profit  must  be  very  small,  and 
only  on  the  envelope  and  sheet  of  note  paper. 

It  may  consist  in  its  conveniently  getting  out 
of  order  occasionally  and  refusing  to  deliver  ; 
your  penny  has  gone  in  and  cannot  be  got 
out,  and  there  is  no  satisfaction  to  be  had  by 
objurgating  the  box.  You  can’t  get  the  best 
of  it  by  dropping  in  a  bad  penny,  as  if  not  full 
weight  it  refuses  to  deliver,  and  keeps  your 
short  coin,  confiscating  that  as  a  punishment 
for  your  attempt  to  cheat.  It  has  a  golden 
rule  that  works  only  one  way. 


The  African  Inland  Sea. — It  appears  that 
this  great  undertaking  will  not  be  permitted  to 
slumber,  a  party  of  French  engineers,  amdng 
whom  are  Commandant  Landas  and  M.  Bar- 
onnet,  having  just  left  for  Tunis  to  make 
further  surveys.  Commandant  Landas  is 
professor  of  topography  at  the  school  of  Saint- 
Cyr,  and  M.  Baronnet  assisted  Colonel  Rou- 
daire  in  making  the  preliminary  surveys.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  early  spring  of 
1883  M.  de  Lesseps  made  a  trip  from  the  Bay 
of  Gabes  along  theOued  Mellah  to  theChotis, 
and  came  back  fully  convinced  that  it  was- 
praciicable  to  make  a  canal  from  the  estuary 
of  the  river  Mellah  to  the  great  marsh  lakes  ot 
Southern  Tunis.  The  expedition  which  ha» 
now  left  will  make  further  studies  on  the  spot, 
with  a  view,  firstly,  of  constructing  a  harbor 
in  the  Bay  of  Gabes,  at  the  mouth  of  theChied 
Mellah  ;  next,  of  examining  the  ground  along 
the  route  of  the  proposed  canal  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sinking  artesian  wells  ;  and  thirdly,  of 
surveying  the  country  for  a  railway,  which  U 
may  be  advisable  to  construct  hereafter. 

The  Cheapness  of  Quinine. — Quinine  is 
said  to  be  cheaper  almost  than  it  has  ever 
been.  Few  facts  are  more  important  to 
mankind,  next  to  the  price  of  wheat  and 
meat.  In  our  temperate  climate  the  price  of 
quinine  is  of  less  interest  than  in  hot  climates 
and  marshy  regions.  Yet  with  us  how  large 
is  the  scale  of  its  use.  and  how  specific  the 
benefits  which  it  confers  in  neuralgia,  in  puer¬ 
peral  and  other  pyrexiae,  in  rheumatic  fever, 
and  in  debility  of  all  kinds.  But  in  tropical 
countries,  and  especially  for  Europeans  In 
these,  it  is  almost  essential  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  life.  In  these  days  of  Suez  and  Pan¬ 
ama  Canals,  of  African  exploration  and 
colonization,  and  of  Nile  expeditions,  the 
cheapness  of  quinine  is  of  pleasant  and  pro¬ 
digious  consequence.  It  would  be  very  in¬ 
structive  if  there  were  attached  to  all  these 
undertakings  a  subordinate  of  the  Registrar- 
General.  We  should  then  know  on  what  a 
scale  life  is  sacrificed  where  quinine  is  with¬ 
held,  and  how  unequal  is  the  risk  to  the  rich 
man  who  has  the  quinine  and  the  poor  man 
who  has  it  not.  With  the  growing  cheap 


Publifher’s  Department. 


ness  of  quinine  there  will  be  less  excuse  (or 
this  discrepancy  in  the  future. — Lancet. 

Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Aromatic  Schnapps 
has  been  upon  the  market  of  the  world  for 
forty  years,  and  during  this  long  period  it 
has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  beverages 
known.  This  Schnapps  is  imported  into  this 
country  and  foreign  countries  from  Holland, 
in  cases  of  one  and  two  dozen  square,  high¬ 
shouldered  bottles,  which  style  the  home  and 
foreign  courts  have  decided  is  essentially  a 
part  of  the  proprietor’s  right. 

There  are  two  sizes,  denominated  large  and 
small  bottles.  In  the  smaller  case  there  are 
one  dozen  large  and  in  the  larger  case  two 
dozen  small.  Like  all  good  things,  this  cele¬ 
brated  Schnapps,  upon  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  has  been  spent  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  has  been  much  damaged,  it  is  said,  by  at¬ 
tempts  at  imitation.  The  proprietor  has  deemed 
it  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer  as  well  as 
himself  that  an  additional  safe  guard  be  placed 
upon  his  valuable  compound. 

He  therefore  places  upon  each  bottle  his 
trade-mark,  W.  A.  S. ,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
well  in  parties  desiring  to  secure  the  genuine 
article,  to  notice  whether  this  mark  is  labelled 
upon  them,  and  buy  only  whole  bottles. 

The  Black  Watch  Regiment. — The  fam¬ 
ous  Forty-second  Highlanders  ”  ( familiarly 
known  in  the  British  Army  as  the  Black 
Watch)  have  added  one  more  to  their  countless 
exploits  by  the  storming  of  the  Arab  intrench- 
ments  at  Birti,  where  poor  General  Eatle 
was  killed.  Among  the  many  deeds  of  daring 
performed  by  them  in  recent  wars  three  stand 
out  pre-eminent.  They  were  one  of  the  three 
Highland  regiments  with  which  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  (afterward  Lord  Clyde)  broke  the 
Russian  centre  at  the  Alma,  on  the  20th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1854.  They  formed  part  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  **  thin  red  line  topped  with  steel,” 
against  which  an  overwhelming  Russian  force 
shattered  itself  in  the  memorable  attack  upon 
Balaklava  five  weeks  later.  In  the  advance 


[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

BOOKS  received. 

Representative  German  Poems.  By  Karl 
Knortz.  8vo,  cloth,  352  p.ages.  New  York  ; 
D.  Appleton  ip'  Co.  Price,  ^3.50. 

Oiigin  of  Cultivated  Plants.  By  A.  De 
Candolle.  i2mo,  468  pages.  New  York  : 

D.  Appleton  Co.  Price,  $2.00. 

Obscure  Characters.  By  Fred  Hastings. 
121110,  284  pages.  New  York  ;  Funk  tSr*  Wag~ 
nails.  Price,  !fi.50. 

Memoirs  of  Brainerd.  By  j.  M.  Sherwood. 
121110,  354  pages.  New  York  :  funk  dr* 
Wagnalls.  Price,  $I. 

Personal  Traits  of  British  Authors.  By 

E.  T.  Mason.  i2mo,  295  pages.  New  York  : 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  Price,  $1.50. 

Mining  Camps.  By  C.  H.  Shinn.  T2mo, 
316  pages.  «New  York  :  Chas.  Scribners  Sons. 
Price,  i(i2.oo. 

I  Bancroft’s  History  United  States.  By  G. 
Bancroft.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  572  pages. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  Co.  Piice,  $2.50. 

Roslyns  Fortune.  By  Christian  Read. 
i2tno,  288  pages.  New  York;  D.  Appleton 
&•  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

Greece  in  Times  of  Homer.  By  Timayenis. 
121110,  302  pages.  New  York  :  D.  Aopleton 
'■  dr*  Co.  Pi  ice,  (i .  50. 

Harriet  Martineau.  By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick 
'  Miller.  121110,  304  pages.  Boston  :  Rob- 
;  erts  Bros.  Price,  $1.50. 

i  Electricity.  By  M.  S.  Brennan.  i2mo,  191 
'  pages.  New  York  ;  D.  Appleton  ^  Co. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Flatland.  By  A.  Square.  lamo,  155  pages. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.  Price,  75  cents. 

Crime  of  Christmas- Day.  By  Author  of 
“  My  Ducats  and  My  Daughter.”  Pp.  ihS 
I  pages.  New  York;  D.  Appleton  Co.  Price, 
,  25  cents. 

Addie's  Husband.  A  Novel.  Pp.  197  pages. 
New  York  ;  D.  Appleton  (s'  Co.  Price,  25  cts. 


upon  Coomassie  during  Gen.  Wolselry's 
Ashantee  campaign,  in  January,  1874,  the 
“Black  Watch”  bore  the  brunt  of  the  great 
fight  at  Amoaful,  suffering  severe  loss  in  car¬ 
rying  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  a  thick  wood 
held  by  native  sharp  shooters.  Indeed,  every 
one  must  admit  that  they  have  fully  obeyed 
the  injunction  with  which  their  chief  led  them 
up  the  Alma  hillside  :  “  Now,  my  men,  make 
me  proud  of  the  Highland  Brigade.”, 


Matt.  By  Robert  Buchanan.  Paper,  173 
pages.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  (s'  Co. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Robert  OrePs  Atonement.  By  Rosa  N. 
Carey.  i2mo,  cloth,  467  pages.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  f.B.  Lippincott  ^  Co.  Price,  75  cts. 

In  Durance  Vile.  By  the  Duchess.  l2mo, 
cloth,  308  p.-iges.  Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  (s'  Co.  Price,  75  cents. 

Obiter  Dicta.  i2mo,  cloth,  232  pages.  New 
York:  Chas.  Scribner s  Sons.  Price, $1.00. 
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For  Ciood  Purposes  Onif. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Dauphin,  of  1939  Ridge  Ave.,  I’hilHdel- 
phia,  ia  well  known  to  the  ladles  of  that  city  from  the 
great  good  rhe  has  done  by  means  of  Lydia  E.  I'ink- 
ham's  Vegetable  Compound.  She  writes  Mrs.  Pink- 
ham  of  a  recent  interesting  caw  ;  “  A  young  married 
lady  came  to  me  suffering  with  a  severe  case  of  Prolap¬ 
sus  and  Ulceration.  She  commenced  taking  the  Com- 
ponnd  and  in  two  months  was  fully  rettoreU.  In  proof 
of  this  she  soon  found  herself  in  an  interesting  condl* 
tiun.  Influenced  by  foolish  iriends  she  attempted  to 
evade  the  responsibilities  of  maternity.  After  ten  or 
twelve  days  she  came  to  me  again  and  she  was  indeed 
in  a  most  alarming  state  and  suffered  terribly.  I 
gave  her  a  tablespoon  of  tlie  (Compound  every  hour  for 
eight  hoars  until  she  fell  asleep,  she  awoke  much  re¬ 
lieved  and  evidently  better.  She  continued  taking  the 
Compound,  and  in  due  season  she  became  the  mother 
of  aline  healthv  boy.  But  for  the  timelv  use  of  the 
medicine  ahe  believes  her  life  would  have  been  lost." 


For  Weak  Women. 

Mrs.  LrniA  E.  Pinkham  :  “About  the  first  of  Sep- 
temlK‘r,  1881,  my  wife  was  taken  with  uterine  hem¬ 
orrhage.  The  beslstyptics  the  physician  could  prescribe 
did  uot  check  It  and  she  got  more  anti  more  enfeebled. 
She  was  trouliletl  with  Prolapsus  Uteri,  Lcncorrhca, 
numbness  <if  the  limbs,  sickness  of  the  stomach  and 
loss  of  appetite.  I  nurchased  a  trial  bottle  of  your 
Vegetable  Cdmponnd.  tiht  $ai<i  $he  could  discossr  « 
tnlutfiry  tftel  from  th*  Jtrfl  dim.  Now  she  is  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  the  l^lapsus.  Stomach's  sickness. 
Ac.  The  hemorrhage  is  very  much  better  and  I*  less  at 
the  regular  periods.  Her  appetite  is  restored,  and  her 
general  health  and  strength  are  much  improved.  We 
feel  that  we  have  been  vxmdtrfuUv  bertfitUd  and  our 
hearts  are  drawn  out  in  gratitude  for  the  same  and  in 
sympathy  for  other  sufferers,  for  who-e  sakes  we  allow 
our  names  to  be  used.  C.  W.  Baton,  Thurston,  N.  Y.’* 

MRS.  PINKHAM’S  COMPOUND  is  prepared  at 
Lvnn,  Mass.  Price,  $1.  Six  bottles  for  $5.  fkdd  by 
nil  drugqid*.  Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  in  form  of 
Pills  or  Loxenges,  on  receipt  of  price  as  above.  Letters 
confidentially  answered. 


Andrews’  Parlor  Folding  Beds. 

OO  Styles.  $25  up.  The  Onljf  perfect  Folding  Bed. 


Elegant  and  Comfortable  !  Saves  Room- Rent ! 

Well  ventilated  ;  on  castors. 

CaU  and  see  them.  Send  for  cataletgue. 

Send  for  catalogue  also  of  SCHOOL,  BANK  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE, 

OUR  OWN  MAKE  AND  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

A.  H.  Andrews  & 


MBSfM  B 


I^Ear^C 

m  BEST  THING  KNOWN  »» 

WASHING^BLEACHING 

IN  HARD  OR  SOFT,  HOT  OR  COLD  WATER. 

BATES  UkBOR.  TIME  and  SOAP  AMAE> 
DTOLT,  and  gives  oniversal  satlsfacUosa. 
Xo  family,  rich  or  poor  should  be  without  it. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers.  BEWABEof  imitations 
well  designed  to  mislead.  PKABUNE  is  tbo 
ONLY  SAFE  labor-saving  compound,  and 
always  bears  the  above  symbol,  ami  name  oif 
JAMFO  PVV.M.  NEW  YORK. 


OOKS  on  BUILDING.  PAINTING, 

Decorating,  etc.  Send  10  cents  for  100  page  lllns- 
trated  Catalogue  (just  pnhliehed). 

Wn.  T.  COMSTOCK,  6  Aator  Place,  N.  V. 

CIIOnDC~TSxoarnion  'TourH, 

CUnlli  C  Sixth  Year.  UniqasFsatnrss.  CMt  reduesd. 

Patronized  by  leading  families  and  cnitiired  people. 
“Thk  Old  Wokld  and  Eukopsan  Odidk."  illusiraied. 
Mntfrte.  Address  A.  DE  P01TEU,  Albssy,  It.  T. 

Tl 

■  Imparted  to  Note  Paper.  Laces  and  Handkerchiefs,  by 
I  .Massey's  Florealtne  Violet  Orris  Powder,  la 
packeti.  2Sc.  and  fiOe.  each.— Caswzll.  Masskt  A  Co., 
1,8  5th  Ave  ,  and  1191  llroadway,  N.  V..  and  Newport.  It.  1. 


'HE  TRUE  ODOR  OF  THE  VIOLET 


EUROPE. 

Cook’a  Exenrslon  Partieasail  from  NewYork 
In  April.  May.  June  and  July  by  First-class  steamships. 

Special  'iTouriat  Tickets  for  Individual 
Travelers  at  reduced  rates,  by  tne  best  routes 
fur  pleasure  travel. 

Cook’s  Exeurstontat,  with  maps,  contains  full 
partirulars ;  by  mail  for  ten  cents. 

TM08.  COOK  tc  SON,  961  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

CONSUMPTION. 

1  hav*  apoBUtTE  ranted j  for  tba  abore  dlBoase;  by  tit  aaa 
^oiiBsndB  of  CfhBM  of  tha  worst  kind  and  of  lonf  •  asdlng 
bars  eared.  Indead,  so  BtronciB  iny  faith  In  ItBSIHcacy 
that  I  will  Bend  TWO  BOTTLE9  FREK,  together  wltbaVAlas 
CABLE  TRBAtTSBon  thladlBeaBe,tnany  BufTerer.  QWe  ax- 
praMAr.Osadctasa.  DR.  T.  ▲.  SLOCUM,  m  Pearl  8t  M.T 

RESIDENTIAL  CAME. 

Deeep  as  chess,  simple  as  checkers  and  wundeiinlly 
popalar.  Sent  postpaid  for  SI.  Get  on"  and  fight 
for  your  candidate.  ILLINOIS  CLTLKHY 
CO.,  State  St.,  Ckleago,  Solo  Agtnts. 


P, 
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CONDUCTED  BY  E.  L.  AND  W.  J.  YOVMANS. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  1885  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
snpply  its  readers  with  the  results  of  the  latest  investigation  and  the  most  valu¬ 
able  thought  in  the  various  departments  of  scientific  inquiry. 

Leaving  the  dry  and  technical  details  of  science,  which  are  of  chief  concern  to 
specialists,  to  the  journals  devoted  to  them,  the  Monthly  deals  with  those  more 
general  and  practical  subjects  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance 
to  the  public  at  large.  In  this  work  it  has  achieved  a  foremost  position,  and  is 
now  the  acknowledged  organ  of  progressive  scientific  ideas  in  this  country. 

The  wide  range  of  its  discussions  includes,  among  other  topics  : 

The  bearing  of  science  upon  education  ; 

Questions  relating  to  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  improvements  of 
sanitary  conditions  ; 

Subjects  of  domestic  and  social  economy,  including  the  introduction  of  bet¬ 
ter  ways  of  living,  and  improved  applications  in  the  arts  of  every  kind  ; 

The  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  larger,  social  organizations,  with  the  new 
standard  of  ethics,  based  on  scientific  principles  ; 

The  subjects  of  jiersonal  and  household  hygiene,  medicine,  and  architecture, 
as  exemplified  in  the  adaptation  of  public  buildings  and  priv&te  houses  to  the 
wants  of  those  who  use  them ; 

Agriculture  and  the  improvement  of  food  products. 

The  study  of  man,  with  what  appears,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  departments 
of  anthropology  and  archaeology  that  may  throw  light  upon  the  development  of 
the  race  from  its  primitive  conditions. 

Whatever  of  real  advance  is  made  in  chemistry,  geography,  astronomy,  phy¬ 
siology,  psychology,  botany,  zoology,  paleontology,  geology,  or  such  other  de])art- 
ment  as  may  have  been  the  field  of  research,  is  recorded  monthly. 

Special  attention  is  also  called  to  the  biographies,  with  portraits,  'of  represen¬ 
tative  scientific  men,  in  which  are  recorded  their  most  marked  achievements  in 
science,  and  the  general  bearing  of  their  work  indicated  and  its  value  estimated. 

Volume  XXVI.  begins  with  the  November  number,  but  subscriptions  msj  begin  at  anj  time. 

Terms:  $5.00  per  annum.  Single  copy,  50  cents. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


If  3  and  S  Bond  Street,  New  York, 
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“NO  -HOUSE -ISARTISTieflLLy- COMPLETE 
•  V/ITHOirr-POUSHEiJ  ■lNLBlD-FLOORS”'ii; 


rOLDuTu  CHAIR  OOm  kew  iu.ten.1dt. 

WANTED— Ladie*  and  Mi8<es  to  crochet  and  make 
fine  lares  at  home ;  pleasant  and  profitable ; 
work  sent  out  of  the  city. 

WESTERN  LACE  MF(i.  CO.,  218  SUte  St., 
_ CHirAeo.  lu. 

A  A  ^  I  R  %/  Send  one,  two,  three  or  five  dollars 
Ij  A|\I|J  T  for  a  retail  box,  by  express,  of  the 
^  ■  best  Candies  in  the  world,  put  up  in 
handsome  boxes.  All  strictly  pure.  Suitable  for  pres¬ 
ents.  Try  it  once.  Address 

C.  F.  GUNTHER,  Conrectioner, 

7S  MndlitOH  Street,  Chicaifo. 

A  BARGAIN. 

We  have  for  sale  at  this  office  the  following 
books :  , 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 

complete  as  far  as  issued. 

16  volt.,  cloth  binding,  in  perfect  order. 

SCRIBNER’S  BEST  EDITION ; 

AUO 

American  National  Preacher  | 

(Now  entirely  out  of  print).  { 

40  volumes,  cloth  binding.  | 

Both  of  these  sets  will  be  sold  at  a 
SACRIFICE.  I 


CANDY 


BARNES* 

Patent  Foot  and  Steam  Power 
Machinery.  Complete  outflta 
for  Actual  Workshop  Business. 
Uthes  tor  Wood  i-r  Metal.  Cir¬ 
cular  Bawa,  Scroll  Saws.  Form¬ 
ers,  Mortlsers.  Tenoners,  etc., 
ate.  Maebincaon  trial  lidcalred. 
I>e«crtpUve  Catalogue  and 
Priee  Llat  Free. 

VF.  P.  A  JOH.*  BARM  BN. 

’’^-'eU'erd.Uk 

::  255  Ruby  8t. 


Special  Notice. 


A  FIRST-CLASS 

ENCYCLOPEDIA^ 

Complete  in  all  respects.  Good  paper, 
good  type,  good  binding.  Entirely  new 
and  revised  to  date.  Can  be  had  at 
about  half  price  till  the  edition  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  by  addressing 

H.  W.  KNIGHT, 

No.  23  Bond  St,  New  York. 
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THE 

Fuily  Heial  Me. 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

XDITBD  BT 

EDWIH  LANIESTER,  M.D,  F.R.S, 

And  wHttMi  by  Dirtingulabed  Membera  of  the  Roy* 
College  of  Phyiiciane  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EOmON,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

All  who  bare  examinod  this  book  pronounco  11 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  .Vedicine  that 
baa  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  anch  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  aa  Dr.  Lankcatcr  and  bis  assiat- 
anta  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  oi 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  It  with  advanta^ ; 
yet  It  fa  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
Its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  arc  so  clear  and  simple  that 
erery  one  can  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL« 
MEIfT  tbat  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drugs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  in 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  orer 
two  thousand  Titles. 

BUY  IT  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

It  will  save  teh  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bilL. 

L<an;e  8vo,  SOQ  pages.  Price,  In  cloth,  $4  ;  in 
sheep,  ;  in  half  russia,  $3.50. 

Sold  only  by  subscription,  but  where  there  is 
/o  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  posUge  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON  A  CO.,  Publisliers, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


The  New  Departure; 

OR, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


“  T1i4  Xtv  Dfparfurt "  is  a  new  application  of  an  old 
Idea,  namely— that  the  way  to  leant  to  do  s  thing  la  to 
do  it. 

it  U  called  s  Natural  system,  becanse  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  thing*  of  a  practically  vaJaable  education  .are 
learned,  es  e  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  oonrlHs  of  94  card*  and  a  small  chart,  the  whole 
done  lip  in  e  neat  and  )H>rtal>le  c*ae. 

ity  meaiia  of  tuu  matter  contained  thereon,  and  Its  sr 
rsngument.  any  pervun,  with  pen  and  *nk  or  pencil 
may  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time  usnally  spent 
In  ecquiriiig  anch  knowledge,  learn  to  write  well,  or 
become  a  good  pxmman  ;  to  spill  accuratrlt  a  vo- 
cabnlary  of  aeveral  btindied  of  the  mort  commonly  n.ed 
word* ;  to  write  the  language  correctly,  or  English 
GiiANHAa,  and  to  point  properly  the  break*  or  juinta 
of  a  s<>ntence,  which  I*  pcnctl'atiom.  Each  card  ia 
c.implete  in  itself,  and  has  arranged  on  one  aide  of  it  a 
|M>rtioii  of  e  vocahniary  or  li*t  of  several  handred  such 
words  a*  a  p<-r*on  In  every-day  li'e  will  be  mo*t  likely 
to  tise.  Oil  the  other  sidu  of  the  cerdi  are  sminged 
certain  absolute  facts  concerning  Orsmmar,  Spelling, 
sml  Punclnstlnn ;  sometimes  of  all  three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of  leem- 
Ing  St  the  same  time  to  write  end  to  *|iell  correctly. 
This  i«  the  only  useful  way  of  learning  to  apell,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Grammar  atid  Puncuuiion  acquired  ia 
thia  way  will  be  much  more  permanent  than  by  the  or. 
dinary  methode  of  the  text-booke. 

Many  of  onr  best  educaldra  now  insist  that  this  is  the 
only  practical  end  proper  way  to  teach  Ursmmsr,  Spell¬ 
ing.  and  Ihiuctnalion. 


Th4  apptieation  qf  Ou  prinripU  qf  Uaming  bg 
doing  i '  owr  ^mary  eUuetUioit  at  we  do  to  all  otter 
qfairt  of  lift,  ha*  been  indoreed  by  the  highest  atUhori- 
liee  and  by  oar  most  intelUgent  edaeatore. 


Price,  $1. 

tomt  ta  anjf  address,  pnetpaid,  on  reoeipt  af 
price. 

FCBLisHan  sy 


E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO., 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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Frederick  Brown’s  Ginger 


CAUTION! 


UAprtncIpIcd  penoAC  dttiring  to  docohw  tho  pol). 
lie  with  thoir  Imitations,  usuaUf  cop} 

I.  The  FLASK-shapod  Bottla. 

II.  Tha  BLUE  Wfapper. 


THE  GENUINE 

BROWN’S  GINGER 

JS  A  VALUABIlE  remedy  for 


OIXlKlf 

\  I  tM-  •»!'  I'il'ilk  Vi  IichIih*  t^S^: 

I’tm.Ani.i.riiiA'. 


vmwHSfi  in  raun 


111.  Tho  general  style  ol  steal  engraeed  Trade> 
Mark  LABEL  adopted  18B8,  for  BROWN’S 
GENUINE  GINGER. 

The  addtional  Trade-Msric  in  Rad,  WMIo  and 
Black,  W3S  adopted  Jaa.  1, 1881,  to  meet 
lust  such  FRAUDS. 

For  sale  by  Druggists,  Grocers  and  General  Dealers 
In  cll  parts  of  the  worM. 


CRAMPS  AND  COLICSy 

STOMACH-ACHE, 

SUDDEN  CHILLS, 

INDIGESTION, 

FLATULENCE, 

SLEEPLESSNESS, 

And  for  cxtomal  uao  Instoad  of 
a  Mustard  Plastar,  appliad  on 
flannal  and  covored  with  Oil  Silk, 
will  not  Mistar  and  will  do  good. 
FOR  ALL  SEASONS.  TRY  IT. 

FREDERICK  RROWN, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Druggists  end  Grocars,  sdian  or- 
daring  Suppllas  from  Johbars, 
should  STATE  PLAINLY 

Fred’k  Brown’s  Ginger, Phil’a. 


By  using  a  small  quantity  of 

Brown’s  Ginger 

in  the  drinking  water  daily, 
health  can  be  preserved  on 
the  PLAINS  and  in  YELLOW 
FEVER  Districts.  Observe 
three  rules:  AVOID  UNRIPE 
Fruit;  SLEEP,  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  UNDER  COVER;  and 
take  FREDERICK  BROWN’S 
GINGER  in  the  water  used  to 
I  drink. 

I  Remember  FREDERICK 
BROWN’S  GINGER,  PHIL¬ 
ADELPHIA,  is  tho  (Original 
Old-Fashioned)  the  Genuine, 
and  is  tho  only  RELIABLE. 
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BOUND  VOLUMES 


New  Series,  1875  to  1884  iaclnsire. 
TWENTY  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


The  volumes  of  the  Eclectic  previous  to  1875  having  been  nearly  all  disposed  of  nnder 
our  special  offer  we  call  attention  to  the  volumes  from  1875  to  1884.  Tliese  volumes  an*  of 
the  same  general  character  as  those  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the 
ECLECTIC  the  American  Ojclopaelia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no 
subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  th^  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  less  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

This  set  of  twenty  volumes  also  contains  Eioutt  beautiful  steel  engra vinos. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  expres.s  or  mall,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the 
distance  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are 
an  ornament  to  any  library. 

iPie^iOE. 

• 

The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  yeax,  and,  until  further  notice,  the 
volumes  from  1875  to  1884  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  tor  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  9:i.50  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  ten 
years,  or  twenty  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  9ttO. 
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E.  R  PELTON,  Publisher, 


Bond  Street,  Mew  York. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser.  11 

ECLECTIC  GALLERY 


Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illastration. 

Beaatifallj  engraved  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  the  Eclectic  Mgazine  daring  paat 
years,  and  enlacing  portraits  of  nearly  every  distinguished  man  of  the  past  and  present  century. 
Our  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  eto. 


COMPRISINO- 


325  Different  Subjects, 


of  which  the  following,  aelected  from  onr  Hat,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  acope  and  rarietj. 


PORTRAITS. 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 


ABRAHAM  UHCOLX. 
HORACE  GREELEY. 
WILUAM  C.  BRTAirr. 
WILLIAM'  M.  EYABTA 
H.  W.  LOHOFBLLOW. 
BATABD  TAYLOR. 

J.  O.  WHITTIER. 
PETER  COOPER. 

CHA8.  O’CONOR. 

CHAS.  DICKENS. 

JOHN  BRIGHT. 
RICHARD  COBDEN. 
ALFBED  TENNYSON. 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 
THOMAS  CABLYLE. 
HEBBEBT  SPENCER. 


CONGRESS  OP  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

NAPOLEON  nr  PRISON. . 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FRIENDS. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  FRIENDS. 
LITERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS. 
VAN  DYKE  PARTING  FROM  RUBENS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

WOODLAND  VOWS. 

FAB  FBOM  HOME. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  OP  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER-GATHERERS. 

HOME  TREA8UHE8. 


The  ptyravlnga  are  nnmhcred  on  the  Cataloeiic  to  aid  in  aelection,  ao  that  peraona  giving  ordera  need  only  in. 
dlcate  the  n^ree  oppoette  the  engraving  aelected. 

They  arc  printed  on  fine  paper,  10x19  inrhee,  and  are  cent  by  mail  or  expreea,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
fiimUh  neat  cloth  caaca  or  purtiolloa,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  cngravinga. 


1=1=1.10^33. 


Engravingt  10  oenta  each,  or  $7.60  par  100. 


6  Engravinga, . $0  50 

19  Engravingt, . 100 

Portfoiioa, . -  aach  60 


Portfolio  and  16  Engmvingt, 

“  “  26  “ 

U  it  JQ  II 


$1 

9 

4 


We  will  make  aelcctiona  of  the  Engravinga  to  be  aent  whenever  reqaired,  or  the  parchaser  can  eelect  for 

Send  postage  stamp  for  CaUlogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handaomcly  bound  volume 
for  centre-table. 

cA.'TjAi:^ooux3«i  sxsrvT'  rro  a-PTY 
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THE  BEST 

boon  ever  bestowed  upon  man  is  perfect 
bealtb,  and  the  true  way  to  insure  health 
is  to  purify  your  blood  with  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Clough,  34  Arling- 
u>n  St.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  writes;  “Every 
winter  and  spring  my  family,  including 
myself,  use  several  bottles  of  Ayer’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  Experience  has  convinced  me 
that,  as  a  powerful 

Blood 

purifier,  it  is  very  much  superior  to  any 
other  preparation  of  Sarsaparilla.  All 
persons  of  scrofulous  or  consumptive  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  especially  delicate  children, 
are  sure  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  its 
use.”  J.  W.  Starr,  Laconia,  Iowa,  writes : 

••  For  years  1  was  troubled  with  Scrofu¬ 
lous  complaints.  I  tried  several  difiTerent 
preparations,  which  did  me  little,  if  any, 
giMxl.  Two  bottles  of  Ayer’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  effected  a  complete  cure.  It  is  my 
opinion  thet  this  medicine  is  the  best 
blood 

Purifier 

of  the  day.”  C.  E.  Upton,  Nashua,  N.  II., 
writes;  “For  a  num)>er  of  years  I 
was  troubled  with  a  humor  in  my  eyes, 
and  unable  to  obtain  relief  until  I  com¬ 
menced  using  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  1  have 
taken  several  bottles,  am  greatly  bene¬ 
fited,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  best  of  blooti 
purifiers.”  R.  Harris,  Creel  City,  Ramsey 
Co.,  Dakota,  writes;  “I  have  been  an 
intense  sufferer,  with  Dyspepsia,  for  the 
past  three  years.  Six  months  ago  I  began 
to  use 

AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

It  has  effected  nn  entire  cure,  and  I  am 
now  as  well  as  ever.” 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Price  $1 ;  Six  bottles,  $5. 
Prepared  by  Dr.  J.C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


USE 


RENEWER. 

It  is  a  medicinal  preparation,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  nn  elegant  and  cleanly  toilet 
article.  Its  action  upon  the  scalp  is  health¬ 
ful.  It  nourishes  the  glands  which  support 
the  hair,  and  causes  thin,  dry  hair  to  be¬ 
come  thick,  soft,  and  vigorous.  It  restores 
the  color  of  youth  to  locks  which  have 
become  faded  with  age  or  disease;  and 
relieves  and  cures  itching,  caused  by 
iiumors  of  the  scalp.  Dr.  George  Gray, 
Nashua,  N.  II.,  writes;  “It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  testify  to  the  wonderful  effects 
protliiced  by  Hall’s  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair 
Ueuewcr,  ns  observed  by  me  in  very  many 
cases.  It  will  certainly  restore 
THE  HAIR  TO  ITS  ORIGINAL  COLOR.  It 
cieansos  the  head  of  dandruff,  and  leaves 
the  hair  soft,  glossy,  and  lieautlful.”  F.  T. 
Sandhein,  1010  Spruce  st.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa., writes;  “After  unavnilingly  trying 
a  numlier  of  preparations  to  prevent  my 
hair  from  falling  out,  and,  realizing  that  I 
wa.4  fust  becoming  bald,  I  trietl,  as  a  last 
resort.  Hall’s  Hair  Renewer.  I  have  used 
only  four  bottles  of  the  Renewer,  and  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  prepa¬ 
ration  in  the  market  for  checking  the 
falling  out  of  hair,  invigorating  the  hair 
roots,  and  promoting  a  new  growth.” 

Buckingham’s  Dye 

FOR  THE 

WHISKERS 

commends  Itself  to  all  who  have  occasion 
to  use  a  dye  for  the  beard  or  mustache. 
It  will  change  gray,  faded,’  or  sandy 
whiskers,  to  a  beautiful  brown  or  black, 
.Ts  desired.  The  colors  produced  aro 
,  natural  and  lasting.  It  cannot  be  washed 
off,  contains  no  destructive  ingreilients, 
is  cheap,  safe,  convenient  to  use,  and 
effectual. 

PREPARED  BY 

R.  P.  HALT,  fiu  CO.,  Nashua,  V.  H.,  XT.  8.  A 
Sold  by  all  dealers  in  medicines. 


Bclectut  Magazine  Advertieer. 


WOXiFZS’S 

SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 

SCHNAPPS, 

A»  a  general  beverage  and  neeesearg  cor¬ 
rective  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg¬ 
etable.  decomponition  or  other  cauMee,  as 
Limestone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc,,  the 
Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every  other  alcohfdic  jtreparation.  A 
public  trial  of  over  thirty  years'  duration  in  ei'ery  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE'S  SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  hfive  secured  for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it, 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  GROCERS. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO., 

9  Bearer  Streel,  New  York. 


TO  ENABLE  COHSUMERS  TO  DISTINGUISH  AT 


Swift’s  Specific,  the  Great  Blood  Purifier. 


WHAT  MINISTERS  SAY. 

Extreme  weakneM  and  general  debility,  produced 
by  expoinra  and  over-work  attendant  upon  my  dotiee, 
were  gradually  developing  Into  an  utter  proetration  of 
my  fvatem.  Adopting  the  eugnetions  of  intimate 
fnenda,  who  had  experienced  relief  in  similar  cases  by 
taking  Swift's  SpecfAc,  1  now  And  myself  restored  to  a 
perfect  condition  of  health  and  strength.  Accept  my 
fervent  wishes  for  your  continued  prosperity  in  rour 
well  chosen  and  succeaefiil  method  for  relieving  tnoi.e 
whoiufler.  Kar.  B.  Stocktom,  D.D., 

Stillwater  Place,  Stamford,  Conn. 

During  a  ministry  of  sixtv  years  I  have  mingled  with 
everv  class  of  society  and  observed  eloeelv  the  variety 
of  dlseaaos  which  sllect  humanity.  Blood  diseases  are 
the  most  numerous  and  the  most  difficult  to  remove. 
To  overcome  these  diseases,  it  is  mv  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  that  Swift's  Specific  is  the  grandest  blood  purifier 
ever  discovered.  Its  effects  are  wonderful,  and  I  con¬ 
sider  them  almost  miraculous.  There  is  no  medicine 
comparable  to  it.  Rav.  Jaasa  H.  CAHpaaLL. 

Columbus,  Oa. 

We  have  been  using  Swift's  Specific  at  the  Orphan’s 
Home,  near  Macon,  ua.,  as  a  remedy  for  blood  com¬ 
plaint^  and  as  a  general  health  tonic,  and  have  had  re¬ 
markable  results  from  its  use  on  the  children  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  institution.  It  is  such  an  excellent  tonic, 
and  keeps  the  blood  so  pure,  that  the  system  la  leas  lia¬ 
ble  to  disease.  My  faith  in  it  is  unbounded,  and  I  take 
great  pieasnrc  in  rocommendiug  it  to  every  one. 

Rav.  L.  B.  Paths, 

Member  of  South  Georgia  Conference. 

SwlA’n  Specltte  In  entirely  vegetable. 


CLEAR  AS  WAX. 

I  have  a  little  daughter  seven  years  old,  who  for  the 
last  four  years  has  been  afflieW  with  a  peculiar  skin 
eruption  on  the  face  and  one  hand.  I  have  tried  seven 
or  eight  physicians,  among  them  the  best  in  California 
and  in  this  province,  but  bi  no  purpose.  The  child  kept 
growing  worse.  A  cure  was  effected  by  Swift's  Speci¬ 
fic.  In  less  than  one  week  after  she  tx^an  its  use,  this 
terrible  disease,  which  bad  baffled  all  the  known  reme¬ 
dies  within  reach,  began  to  disappear.  She  has  been 
taking  It  three  months— is  perfectly  weil,  and  her  skin 
is  as  near  as  wax.  U.  A.  Smith, 

Trenton,  Ontario  Province,  C'anada. 

March  K,  18»t. 

FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN. 

My  babe  at  six  months  old  broke  out  with  eczema. 
My  family  physician  treated  the  child  for  five  mouths, 
but  gave  up  in  dispair  of  doing  it  any  good,  saying  that 
the  ^ild  could  not  live.  I  told  the  druggist  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  child.  He  gave  me  a  bottle  of  S.  8.  S.  and  I 
have  used  two  others.  The  child  is  now  two  years  old, 
is  fat  and  plump  as  a  pig  and  in  perfect  health.  There 
is  no  sign  of  the  disi-aae  returning. 

Mbs.  J.  J.  Kibkland. 

Minder,  Rush  County,  Texas. 

December,  1868. 

THE  SUPREME  BENCH. 

From  experience,  I  think  8.  S.  S.  a  very  valuable 
remedy  for  cutaneous  diseases,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
invigorating  tonic. 

Jambs  Jacksoh,  Chief  Justice  of  Ga. 

AtlanU,  Sept.  S8. 1884. 

Treatise  on  Skin  and  Blood  Dlseaaea 


mailed  free. 


THl  SWIFT  SPECIFIC  COMPANY, 


DRAWER  3,  ATLANTA,  QA. ; 

OR, 

IS9  WEST  TWENTY-THIRD  8T„  NEW  YORK 


PUBLISHEE’S  DEPAKTMENT, 


Signal  Tower  in  the  Grand  Central  De¬ 
pot,  New  York — A  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  the  workings  of  the  signal  station  :  “  ‘  The 
Tower  ’  of  the  Grand  Central  Depot  is  a  place 
very  few  are  permitted  to  visit.  1  wish,  there¬ 
fore,  I  could  describe  it  in  detail  intelligent¬ 
ly,  but  it  is  impossible.  I  mention  it  only  to  add 
one  remark  by  Mr.  Toucey.  From  this  place, 
not  six  feet  square,  a  young  man,  with  a  big 
clock,  a  large  time-table,  and  a  memory  bigger 
than  either,  directs  the  going  of  every  train 
which  leaves  that  busy  depot.  *  And  they  are 
going  every  momemt.  He  watches  the  clock 
and  the  time-table  with  his  eyes  ;  he  touches 
with  a  forefinger  only,  and  seemingly  without 
looking  at  them,  the  buttons  of  the  electric 
wires  which  communicate  with  the  ticket  sell¬ 
ers,  gatemen,  trainmen,  etc.,  in  the  vast  space 
below,  and  starts  the  trains  precisely  on  time. 
1  said  to  Mr.  Toucey,  ‘  Such  a  system  could 
only  be  suggested  by  experience  and  developed 
with  time.’  ‘  Oh  no!’  he  replied,  '  I  think 
we  have  made  no  changes  since  ‘‘  The  Tower” 
was  first  put  up.  Have  we - ?’  He  mention¬ 

ed  the  young  man’s  name,  but  I  have  forgotten 
it.  He  confirmed  what  his  superior  had  said, 
but  I  nevertheless  distended  my  organs  of  vis¬ 
ion  as  expressive  of  doubt.  I  asked  the  young 
man  if  his  head,  about  the  base  of  the  brain, 
did  not  ache  at  night  when  he  got  through,  and 
learned,  from  his  reply,  that  he  worked  only 
eight  hours  a  day  at  it.  I  was  nut  thereafter 
surprised  to  find  that  the  men  in  '  The  Cabin' 
also  worked  in  relays  of  eight  hours  each. 

‘  The  Cabin  ’  is  another  almost  impenetrable 
place.  It  is  a  structure  in  the  locomotive  yard 
just  north  of  the  depot  from  which  the  switches 
of  the  track  are  worked.  There  are  only  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  of  these  switches  rep¬ 
resented  by  levers  in  this  ‘  cabin,’  but  often 
the  movement  of  a  single  lever  moves  several 
switches.  Three  men  are  constantly  engaged 
in  shifting  these  switches  by  these  levers.  Some 
switches  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant 
from  the  levers.  Mr.  Toucey  says  they  can  be 
worked  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  feet  with 
safety,  but  it  seems  at  first  thought  to  be  im¬ 
practicable.  The  men  who  were  engaged  in 
operating  these  levers  were  all  young  and 


strong  fellows  ;  even  the  chief  of  them,  who 
did  not  work,  but  kept  his  eye  glancing  in 
every  direction,  first  at  the  men  and  then  at 
the  trains,  was  comparatively  a  young  man. 
None  of  them  talked,  even  with  each  other. 
The  levers  are  superior  to  the  average  human 
being  in  one  respect:  they  admit  of  no  mis¬ 
takes  ;  the  switch  cannot  be  changed  until  a 
passing  train  has  left  it,  and  the  train  gives 
notice  to  the  man  in  ‘  The  Cabin’  when  it  has 
no  further  use  for  the  switch.  System  seems 
to  have  been  brought  to  perfection  in  this 
place.’  ’ 

Cobalt  Bronze. — Under  the  above  name 
we  have  a  new  alloy  which  has  just  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  our  notice  by  Messrs.  Henry  Wiggin 
&  Son,  of  Birmingham,  whose  other  new 
alloy,  silveroid,  we  noticed  about  four  months 
since.  Cobalt  bronze,  which  is  the  invention 
of  Messrs.  Wiggin,  is  a  whiter  but  slightly 
more  expensive  metal  than  silveroid.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  more  interesting  of  the  two,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  introduced  into  its  composition 
small  quantities  of  the  metal  cobalt.  The 
malleability  of  cobalt  in  a  pure  metallic  form 
has  long  been  understood,  but  we  believe 
it  was  not  until  a  few  years  ago  that  it  was 
demonstrated  by  Messrs  Wiggin  that  it  might 
be  rolled  into  sheets,  and  wrought  like  other 
metals  into  articles  of  utility.  Its  high  price, 
however,  interfered  with  its  production,  and 
militated  against  its  use.  This  fact  induced 
Messrs.  Wiggin  to  endeavor  to  compound  an 
alloy,  in  which  the  sterling  qualities  of  this  val¬ 
uable  metal  could  be  fully  represented,  and 
which,  at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  ordinary 
German  silver,  might  possess  in  a  large  degree 
all  the  attributes\>f  the  pure  metal  itself.  Pos¬ 
sessing,  as  it  is  said  to  do,  many  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  and  every  appearance  of  metallic  cobalt,  it 
is  manufactured  in  several  qualities,  the  higher 
grades  being  preferable,  on  account  of  their 
suitability  for  casting  purposes,  their  close, 
steel-like  surface,  their  susceptibility  of  a  high 
polish,  as  well  as  their  hardness,  toughness, 
and  great  tensile  strength. — Iron. 

“  Papa,  dear,”  lisped  a  Sewickley  belle, 
yesterday,  do  you  know  there  is  one  place  in 
an  Eastern  State  that  I  am  constantly  envying  ?  ’ 


Publitther  t  Department. 


“  And  what  attractive  spot  is  that,  my  daugh¬ 
ter  ?  ’’  “  It’s  Elizabeth,”  responded  the  ingenu¬ 
ous  maiden.  “  Explain  yourself,  my  child.  My 
Greek  education  was  sadly  neglected.”  “Well, 
-papa,  Elizabeth  ought  to  be  happy,  for  it’s  in  a 
New  Jersey  all  the  time.”  Ere  another  dawn 
this  damsel  had  her  garment  and  the  old  man 
had  the  bill. — Pittsburg  Bulletin. 

Insurance  on  Meissonier’s  Works. — Ap- 
patently  the  cost  of  insuring  works  of  art 
in  Paris  is  no  light  one.  The  exhibition  of 
Meissonier’s  canvases,  which  the  painter  had 
lent  for  charitable  purposes  to  the  well-known 
little  gallery  in  the  Rue  de  S^ze,  has  just 
terminated.  The  receipts  amounted  to  over 
ii2,ooof,  an  enormous  sum  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  pictures  hardly  filled  one  small 
room.  But  the  expenses  swallowed  7o,ooof.  of 
this,  the  principal  item  being  insurance,  at  the 
rate  of  ;^2o  to  the  square  inch  of  painting. 

Petroleum  Wells  in  Baku,  Russia. — Al¬ 
though  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  area  of 
oil-producing  territory  in  Russia  measures  14,- 
o#o  square  miles,  the  field  at  Baku  is  the  only  j 
^e  worked,  and  this  covers  a  space  of  three  and  i 
a  half  square  miles  only.  Its  enormous  out-  | 
put  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  the  requirements  | 
of  the  whole  world.  Mr.  Redwood  happened  to  | 
be  present  when  one  of  the  wells  was  opened.  I 
He  says  that  a  mighty  column  of  oil  spouted 
up  to  the  height  of  too  feet,  carrying  big  I 
stones  with  it,  and  that  it  continued  gushing 
out  until  a  huge  lake  of  petroleum  wa.s  formed. 
The  product  is  refined  on  the  spot  by  a  process 
of  distillation,  the  residue  being  used  as  fuel, 
both  for  steamers  on  the  Caspian  and  upon 
many  of  the  Russian  railways.  The  by-prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  distillation,  such  as  napthaline, 
benzole,  etc.,  meet  with  some  attention  ;  but 
that  branch  of  the  manufacture  is  at  present  in 


with  contact  at  the  edges.  The  difficulty  was 
repaired  by  pouring  a  number  of  tons  of 
melted  type  metal  at  the  back  of  this  masonry, 
the  alloy  expanding  as  it  cooled  transferred  the 
pressure  fi'om  the  front  edges  toward  the 
middle  of  the  tower  foundation  ;  the  surface 
blocks  were  dressed  over  again,  and  in  some 
instances  new  stones  were  laid  in.  —  En¬ 
gineering. 

Electrical  Apparatus  for  Preventing 
Collisions.  -The  Director  of  Swedish  Rail¬ 
road  Telegraphs  has  invented  an  electric  ap¬ 
paratus  for  preventing  collisions.  The  in¬ 
strument  is  attached  to  the  rails  at  certain 
places  and  connected  by  a  telegraph  wire  with 
the  station,  where  it  communicates  with  a 
small  needle  instrument.  When  a  train  passes 
the  spot  where  the  instrument  is  placed,  an 
j  electric  circuit  is  opened  ;  and  the  needle  in- 
I  dicates  the  spot  where  the  train  happens  to  be 
I  at  that  moment. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  EIci.ectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

American  Presbyterianism.  By  Chari.F.s  A. 
Briggs,  D.D.  i3mo,  373  pages.  New  York  . 
Charles  Scribner's  Sans.  Price,  f3- 

The  Diamond  Lens.  By  Fitz-James 

O’Brien.  i2mo,  paper,  337  pages.  New 

York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sans.  Price,  50 
cents. 

Herleert  SfencePs  Philosophy.  By  JAMES 

McCosu.  D.D.,  LL.I).,  D.L.  Paper,  71 

pages.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Glenaveril.  By  Earl  OF  Lytton.  Paper, 
106  pages.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &•  Co. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Cobbett's  English  Grammar.  By  R.  Waters. 
i2mo,  272  pages.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes 
&•  Co. 

I/ow  to  Get  on,  as  Displayed  in  T.ife  and 
Writings  of  William  Cobbett.  By  R.  Waters. 
i2mo,  301  pages.  New  York  :  P.  Worthing¬ 
ton.  Price,  $1.50. 


its  infancy.  | 

Settlement  in  Masonry.  —  Next  to  the  j 
Washington  Monument,  the  highest  structure  j 
in  the  United  States  is  the  tower  of  the  new  '■ 
public  building  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  repiorted  | 
that  the  outside  has  become  cracked,  and  that 
the  cause  has  been  ascribed  to  the  contraction 
of  the  brick  masonry  at  the  back  of  the  marble  I 
facing.  The  mean  pressure  at  the  section 
showing  this  distress  is  estimated  at  nine  tons 
per  square  fooL  The  base  of  the  tower  of  the 
capital  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  shivered  a  few  years  | 
ago,  because  the  builders,  in  their  desire  to  I 
make  good  joints  in  stone  masonry,  laid  them 


How  to  Drain  a  House.  By  Geo.  E.  War¬ 
ing.  i2mo,  222  pages.  New  Y'ork  :  Henry 
Holt  «Sr*  Co.  Price,  fi. 

French  Revolution,  Vol.  3.  By  H.  Taink. 
i2mo.  506  pages.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  Sp 
Co.  Price,  $2. 50. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  G.  Appleton.  By 
Susan  Hale.  i2mo,  gilt  top,  548  pages.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  Co.  Price,  $1.75. 

Religion.  By  Spencer,  Harrison,  D’Al- 
VIELLA.  i2mo,  216  pages.  New  York  :  D 
Appleton  (P  Co.  Price,  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth, 

Louis  Pasteur :  His  Life  and  Letters.  By 
his  son-in-law  ;  translated  from  the  French  by 
Lady  Claud  Hamilton.  i2mo,  300  pages. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  ip  Co.  Price,  91.25. 
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In  Sheep,  Russii  and  Turkey  Bindings. 


T»  BEST  THING  KNOWN 

WASHING^BLEACHING 

II  HARD  OR  SOFT,  HOT  OR  COLD  WATER. 

SAVES  IJiBOK,  TIME  and  SOAP  AMAS< 
IKOL.T,  nnd  giTM  oniTersal  Mtiafactioa. 
So  family,  rioh  or  poor  ahoiild  be  Tritbotit  it. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers.  BEWAHBof  ImitatioM 
well  dosiipied  to  mislead.  PEABLINE  is  the 
ONET  SAFE  laborsaTlns  oomponnd,  and 
always  bears  the  abore  symbol,  and  name  of 
JAMT'H  PVUA  WKW  YORK. 


Webster's  Unabridged  Dicttonarr  is  supplied,  at  a 
small  additional  cost,  with  DENII^N’S 

PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEX. 

“The  palest  improrenient  in  book-making  that 
has  been  made  in  a  hundred  years.” 

THE  STANDARD. 

/^XV|1  W«*>**«*'— it  118,000  Words, 

A  3000  Engravings,  and  a  New 

_ Biographical  Dictionary. 

Standard  in  Gov’t  Printing  OIBoe. 
JL  AAAI  32,000  copies  in  Public  Schoola. 

_ Sale  80  to  1  of  any  other  series 

^SVtO^Saidtomakea  Fanaily  intelligent. 
J3Xfl9X  Best  help  for  SCHOI.AR.8, 
TEACHERS  and  SCHOOIJt. 
Standard  Authority  with  the  V.  A  Supreme 
Court.  Recommended  by  the  State  .Sup’ts  of 
Schools  in  36  States,  d  by  50  College  Pres’ts. 
G.  A  C.  MERRIAM  ACO.,  Pub’rs, Springfield,  Hass. 


Imparted  to  Note  Paper,  Laces  sod  Hsndkerchiefa.  by 
Massey’s  Ploreallae  Violet  Orris  Powder.  In 


I  Massey’s  Ploreallae  Violet  Orris  Powder.  — 
packeu,  SSc.  and  50c.  eseh.— CaswaLX..  Massbt  d  Co., 
•95U>  Are ,  and  1121  Broadway,  N.  T.,  and  Newport,  R.  1. 
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Andrews’  Parlor  Folding  Beds. 

BO  Styles.  $25  up.  g^ly  perfect  Folding  Bed. 
Elegant  and  Comfortable  !  Saves  Room-Rent ! 

Well  ventilated  ;  on  castors. 

Coil  and  eee  them.  Send  for  cateUogne. 


Send  for  catalogue  also  of  SCHOOL,  BANK  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE, 


OUR  OWN  MAKE  AND  FDLLT  WARRANTED. 


A.  H.  Andrews  &C0.I 


19  Bond  St  1 1  Bnsdvar,  New  York. 
Wabash  Ate.,  Chicago. 


Friend  of  Women. 

Thin  title  U  often  applied  to  Mn.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham. 
•f  Lynn.  Maas.,  by  happy  wivea  and  mothers  who  hare 
beea  cured  of  distreaeini;  disurdera  and  relieved  of  pain 
and  suffering  by  Mrs.  Pinkhara'a  Vegetable  Compound. 

Mra.  L.  H - ,  of  Rtrother,  8.  C.,  saya,  in  a  reeeut  letter; 

“  Tour  medicine  has  done  me  to  much  good  that  I  don't 
think  I  can  stop  taking  It  until  I  am  entirely  well.  I  owe 
all  my  good  feelings  to  you.  The  doctor  can't  get  any 
credit  for  curing  me:  it  ia  your  medicine  that  has  done 
me  more  good  than  anything  I  have  ever  taken."  A 
dreasmaker  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  says:  **  I  have  derived 
so  great  a  benefit  from  the  nse  of  yonr  Vegetable 
Compound  that  I  recommend  it  in  the  strongest  terms, 
with  the  ntmoat  contdence,  and  am  sure  it  will  care  the 
most  stubborn  cases.  I  consider  it  eery  macA  better 
than  any  other  preparation  made  for  all  Female  Com¬ 
plaints.” 


A  Letter  of  Tbanka. 

Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham :  Very  Dear  Madam  :  My 
wife— Arie  A.  Oreen— has  suffered  with  a  displacement 
which  caused  her  unknown  pains  till  I  bad  almost  given 
up  all  hopesof  finding  any  relief  for  her.  But  the  Quid- 
log  Spirit  referred  me  to  your  Vegetable  Compound.  I 
went  twelve  miles  to  purchase  a  bottle,  and  the  Jlret 
itoo  doeee  aave  her  immedujUe  relief,  and,  after  the  nse 
of  the  first  bottle,  she  declared  herself  a  new  persou  : 
firo  botUee  entirely  mred  her.  Your  medicine  is  inval¬ 
uable  to  me.  It  was  Indeed  a  messenger  of  peace  in 
my  house:  it  cured  my  wife,  and,  knows,  I  am 
the  happiest  man  alive  to-day.  Wt^s  cannot  expresa 
onr  feelings  towards  you. 

Geo.  W.  Green,  Campti,  La. 

MR8.  PINKII.AM’S  COMPOL'ND  is  prepared  at 
Lynn.  Mass.  Mce,  |1.  Six  bottles  for  W.  SM  by  alt 
dmggiett.  Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  in  form  of  Pills 
or  l/oxenges.  on  receipt  of  price  as  above.  Letters  con¬ 
fidentially  answered. 


OOKS  on'  BUILDING.  PAINTING, 

Decorating,  etc.  Send  10  cents  for  100  page  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  (Just  published). 


Win.  T.  COffISTOCK,  6  Aator  Place,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS! 


Thos.  P.  Simpson,  Washino- 
TON,  D  C.  No  PAT  ASKKD 
POR  PaTKMT  until OBTAUtXD. 
WniTX  POK  iNTMNTOn's  GUIDR. 


GENERAL  GRANT. 


We  hare  for  sale  a  fine  steel  engraving  of  Gbnirai. 
Omaht  engraved  by  S.  C.  Butler,  and  it  ia  conaidered 
one  of  hia  best  portraits. 

Stae  of  engraved  aurfkce,  IXxlO;  aize  to  frame,  altont 
18xM. 

Printed  oa  line  heavy  paper  with  ample  margin 
Prioe,  11.00. 


■ 

1  bftY*  BpocUlT«r*B*dj  for  tiM  •berr*  bj  lU  vm 

thcniMndi  of  eoooo  of  tho  worst  ktod  ond  of  Ioiik  o  oadlo; 
boTo  boon  cored.  Indoed,  oo  •tremr  !•  m  j  foltb  In  ItooAcncj 
khot  I  will  oendTWO  B01TLE8  FREE,  tofothor  wlib  nYAl^ 
UABLB  TREATISE  os  tbUdloosM,  to  nnf  onfforor.  OIto  oz> 
pnoo  A  F.  O.  sdOroM.  Pa.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  U1  Fonrl  SI.  M.  T 


tW  Sent  [by  mail  or  erpreee.  prepaid,  on  reoeipt  of 
prioe. 

ADDBxas, 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

S5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


JOSEPH  #;iLLOT1^ 
^  STEEL^PENS.  “ 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 

Sold  throughout  the  Worltl. 


”,  “NO  HOOSl' -IS  fiRTlSTieflLLy- COMPLETE.^ 

V/nHOUT-PUUStiED-lNLfllD-FLOORS”'-!5< 


OOD  CARPETING- LESS- EMNSIVEfl'OFFICES 

BflTT€Rn8  ic.  PRICES.  On  flPPUCflTIOn-' 


I&fi.  LAMB.  M  Gamine  SL.N.Y. 


OCHURCH  FURNITURE. 


Ym 


MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 


r»Ll»LN(i  CHAZK  COw  KEW  ILITEIT,  OT. 

WANTED— Ladies  and  Mlt«es  to  crochet  and  make 
fine  lace*  at  home ;  pleasant  and  profitable ; 
work  sent  ont  of  the  city. 

WESTERN  LACK  MFO.  CO.,  «8  State  St., 
Chicaso,  III. 


A  ■  ^  I  n  \/  three  or  fire  dollars 

Ij  A|\|IJ  Y  for  a  retail  box,  by  express,  of  the 
*  best  Candles  la  the  world,  put  up  In 
handsome  boxes.  All  strictly  pore.  Snitable  for  pres' 
enta.  Try  it  once.  Address 

C.  F.  GUNTHER,  Confectioner, 

7S  Madiaon  Streri,  Chieugo, 


TMm*  Qrf  wMm  tMrowM  lalo  »  tr«  fviMrate  %  fM  whteM  tin 
dlftUly  •xUiif«i«lM*  tb«  tr*  wHMIi  ft  WftttBftbU  dmuic*.  TWy  ftr* 
Miiftll,  Btftt,  ftod  bftBdv,  ftnd  BO  bftUdIftf  ikoald  W  wttMoftI  tlna.  !• 
MBftBfl»cl*»ri««,  HutaU,  Public  or  Pfirftto  HBlldlacE  or*  tftrfti— bio. 
Tbh  bt  naod  by  ft  child.  They  will  nol  frorac,  will  »ot  iMjuro  Scab  or 
fabric,  bwt  saro  dMtb  to  firt.  #10.00  per  dca.  Wo  waat  ttva,  actiro 
■MB  lo  Iftlroduco  tkm  la  orory  city,  towa,  aad  rillaft  of  tbo  U.  S.  aad 
Caaada.  AddroM 

Hayward  Haad  Qreaade  Fire  Kxtlaaaialier  Ce., 

407  Broadwat,  Nkw  York  City. 

Special  Notice. 


A  BARGAIN. 

txr  t  r  ,  wt.,  ri,  •  ^  FIRST-CLASS 

We  have  for  sale  at  this  office  the  following 
books  ; 

Encyclopaedia  Brilannica,  ^  N  C  YC  LO  P  E  D I  A, 

COMPLETE  AS  FAE  AS  ISSUED.  Complete  in  all  respects.  Good  paper, 

16  volt.,  cloth  binding,  in  perfect  order.  ,  ,  j  u-  a-  i 

good  type,  good  binding.  Entirely  new 

SCRIBNER'S  BEST  EDITION ; 

xLMo  Hnd  revised  to  date.  Can  be  had  at 

American  National  Preacher  about  half  price  till  the  edition  is  ex- 


(Now  entirely  ont  of  print). 

40  volumes,  cloth  binding. 

Both  of  thette  getg  will  be  sold  at  a 
SACRIFICE, 


hausted,  by  addressing 

H.  W.  KNIGHT, 

No.  23  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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The  New  Depaflure; 


THE 


Faiily  leU  He. 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

OF 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

■DITED  BT 

EDWIN  UNIESTEB,  M.D,  UZ, 

And  written  by  Disttngninbed  Member*  of  the  Royai 
College  of  Pbyeicien*  and  Sorgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLAR6ED. 


All  who  kaye  examined  this  book  pronoance  It 
tke  best  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  sneh  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankester  and  bis  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  ot 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
Its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  A1L« 
MEPfT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  arc  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drags,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  In 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thousand  Titles. 


BF7  IT  AS  AN  1NVESTVE1T7. 

It  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bilk.. 


Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  M  ;  in 
sheep,  $5  ;  In  half  rossia,  $5.50. 

Sold  only  by  subscription,  but  where  there  is 
io  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  (KMtage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

E.  B.  PELTON  A  CO.,  PnblisberR, 

25  Bond  Street.  New  York. 


OR, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


“  TTu  ytte  Departure  ”  is  a  arw  application  of  an  old 
Idea,  namely— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thii.g  is  to 
do  it. 

It  U  called  a  Natnral  system,  because  the  most  evsen- 
tlal  things  of  a  practically  vainable  education  are 
learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  94  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the  whole 
done  up  In  a  neat  and  portable  ease. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and  it*  ar 
rangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  *nk  or  pencil 
may  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time  urnally  spent 
in  acquiring  sneh  knowledge,  learn  to  write  well,  or 
become  a  oooo  pkmiian  ;  to  spbll  AccunATBLV  a  vo. 
cabniary  of  several  hundred  of  the  mort  commonly  used 
words ;  to  write  the  language  correctly,  or  Ekolish 
ORAiinAa,  and  to  point  properly  the  breaks  or  Joints 
of  a  sentence,  which  Is  pumctuatiox.  Each  card  is 
complete  in  itMlf,  and  has  arranged  on  one  side  of  U  a 
portion  of  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  person  in  every-day  life  will  be  most  likely 
to  use.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cards  are  arrangi-d 
certain  absolute  facts  concerning  Grammar,  Spelling, 
and  Poncination ;  sometime*  of  all  three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  parpo-^  of  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell  correctly. 
This  it  the  only  nseful  way  of  learning  to  spell,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Pnnctuatlon  acquired  in 
this  way  will  be  much  more  permanent  than  by  the  or. 
dinar}'  methods  of  the  text-b^>ka. 

Many  of  onr  beat  educators  now  intitt  that  this  it  the 
only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Grammar,  Spell¬ 
ing,  and  Pnnctnaiion. 


The  application  qf  the  principle  of  learning  ftp 
Ooing  i  >  our  ternary  edueation  at  toe  do  to  all  other 
affaire  of  life,  hat  been  indoned  by  the  highett  auihori- 
tiee  and  by  our  mott  intetOgent  educalort. 


Price,  $1. 

MoHt  to  mny  etddroae,  poetpaUl,  on,  roeoipt  of 
price. 

ptmuaHKs  ny 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO., 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 
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"An  oun««  of  TreootMtm  is  toorth  m  pound  of  Cure.** 

ySE  AS  A  PREVENTIVE  of  CHOLERA  AND  YELLOW  FEVER 


FRED.  BROWN’S 


PHILADELPHIA 


In  test  and  tH49,  and  later  on,  did  do  Good,  Be  Sure  pou  gH  the  OBWITINK. 
Look  out  for  RED  (additional)  Label  and  be  ture  pou  geUd.  ^VOID  IMITATIONS,  ocdtMt 
are  otorthleee. 

WHEN  CHOLERA u 

expected,  it  is  the  part  of 
prudence  to  prepare  for  iL  Since  1832 


lIZE  reduced  owe-fourth 
^jasan^ia  ulsx 


Fred.  Brown’s 

ESSENCE  OF 

Jamaica  Ginger 


has  proved  an  admirable  preventive 
aj^ainst  the  attacks  of  Cholera  and  like 
Zymotic  diseases ;  an<l  it  is  also  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  in  its  treatment 

AS  A  PREVENTIVE. 

Take  a  teaspoonful  in  each  tumbler 
of  water  used  at  meals.  By  adding  to 
the  f?eneral  strength  it  aids  etlectively 
healthy  digestion,  and  thus  raises  a 
bulwark  against  the  onsets  of  disease 

AS  A  REMEDY. 

In  large  doses  (with  hot  water  if 

Cible,)  internally.  It  will  stimu- 
the  circulation  and  cause  the  skin 
to  act  well ;  and  applied  on  flannel  to 
the  stomach  it  will  be  found  to  act 
promptly  as  a  counter-irritant. 

Shun  Counterfeits  and  Imitations. 


Remember  the  Genuine 

FREDERICK  BROWN’S 

GZXTGER 

unlike  the  imitations,  has  never  been 
claimed  to  be  a  specific  for  ail  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to — but  in  most  cases 
it  will  do  good. 

Look  out  for  tho  oddHIoiial  TrMlo 
■ark  la  Rod,  WhHo  and  Black. 

FREDERICK  RROWN, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


IkdkuedbmfrrtltnekA  9on,eat 
dnum  undrrAe  oiltoC/tmiUriARr 
Poe- -R-ra  grrmaptme/ont  t 
/ora  f/tr/tf  M>  tfS  ywaSir  tdaiaaii 
and  /era  chili d tod pmuteld,  tste 
a>  hegbtniSrSuaaraaa  SUw. 


For  sale  by  Druggists,  Grocers  and  General 
Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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VIK.GHIVIA. 

BLUE  RIDGE  SKIINGS,  VA. 

Opert  June,  1st  to  JJovemher  1st. 

12  MILES  EAST  OF  ROANOKE,  ON  NORFOLK  AND 
WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

THIS  CELEBRATED  SUMMER  RESORT  in  one  of  the  mont  attractive 
ptacee  in  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  VIRGINIA.  The  virtue 
of  its  Water^  in  cases  of  DYSPEPSIA,  or  LIVER 
COMPLAINT,  HAS  GAINED  A  WORLD¬ 
WIDE  REPUTATION. 

inOR  SALK  IN 

FMlailelpliia,  WasMagton  aM  Baltiiore,  at  SHAFER’S  MINERAL  WATER  AGENCIES. 


PHILIP  F.  BROWN,  Proprietor. 

l^STOP  AT  THE  NEW  PURCELL  HOUSE,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


BOLLINaBBCOZ  HOTEL, 

FORD’S  HOTEL, 

M.  A.  PETTIT,  Proprietor, 

A,  J.  FORD,  Jr.,  Manager, 

PETERSBURG. 

RICHMOND. 

EXCHAN6E  HOTEL, 
FBEDEEICKSBUBO. 

SUMMER  HOUSE, 

ASHLAND. 

SUFFOLK  HOTEL, 
SUFFOLK. 

USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS 

THE  NATVEALISf^B  LIBEAEY, 

EDITED  BY 

Sir  WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Bart., 

Comprisinji'  42  Volumes,  as  follows: 

BIROS,  .  .  .  Vols.  I  irVSECJXS,  .  .  .  7"  Vol«. 

AISIMA^LS,  .  .  i:*  “  I  ITISH, . «  “ 

MAIN,  .  .  .  .  1  Vol. 

Tliese  volames  are  illustrated  with  over  1000  Copperplate  illu8tratioii8>  colored  by 
hand  in  the  finest  manner.  Bound  in  neat  red  doth  Oindlng. 

PRICE,  ONE  Y  $50  PER  SET. 

We  have  only  three  sets  left,  and  this  will  be  the  last  chance  to  obtain  this  work. 

BE4UT1FI'L.  SHEE.Ii(4.  Their  Nature,  Structure,  and  Uses  Familiarly  Expldned, 
with  Directions  for  Collecting,  Cleaning,  and  Arranging  them  in  the  Cabinet.  Illustrated 
with  colored  plates.  12mo,  doth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

THE  TELESCOPE.  A  Familiar  Sketch.  Combining  a  special  notice  of  objects  coming 
within  tbe  range  of  a  small  telescope.  By  Hon.  Mrs.  Wood.  Illustrated.  12mo,  cloth, 
gilt,  $1.50. 

Addresa  £.  R.  FELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  ZUnstration. 


Beautifally  engraved  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  the  EcLSCnc  Mgazine  daring  past 
years,  and  embracing  portraite  of  nearly  every  dikingniehed  man  of  the  poet  and  prevent  century. 
Oar  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  eto. 


COMPRISING- 


325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following,  eelected  from  oar  list,  will  give  eome  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety. 


PORTRAITS. 

ABRAHAM  UNCOLS. 

HORACE  GREELEY, 

WILLIAM  C.  BRYAKT. 

WILLIAM  M.  EYARTA 
H.  W.  LOHOFELLOW. 

BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

J.  O.  WHITTIER. 

PETER  COOPER. 

CHA8.  O’CONOR. 

CHA8.  DICKENA 
JOHN  BRIGHT. 

RICHARD  COBDEN. 

ALPRED  TENNYSON. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

HERBERT  SPENCER. 

The  engravioga  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid 
dicate  the  fi^ree  opposite  the  engraving  selected. 

They  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  lOzIS  inches,  and  are  i 
famish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

NAPOLEON  IN  PRISON. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FRIENDS. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  FRIENDA 
LITERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYNOLDA 
VAN  DYKE  PARTING  FROM  RUBENA 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

WOODLAND  VOWS. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER-GATHERERS. 

HOME  TREASURES. 

in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only  In. 

lent  by  mall  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
fifty  engravings. 


IPniOES. 


Engravings  10  cents  each,  or  $7.50  per  100. 

6  Engravings, . $0  60 

18  Engravings, . 1  00 

Portfolios, . each  50 


Portfolio  and  15  Engravings, 
“  “  26  “ 

“  “60  “ 


-  $1  50 
2  26 

•  400 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  seat  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound  volume 
for  centre-table. 

CA.’I'A.ILOGUKIS  SEINX*  TO  A-NY  ▲ODIIXISS. 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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LONDON  lOO  YEARS 


BRIGHT  HEALTHFUL  SKIN  AND  COMPLEXION  ENSURED  BY  USING  ^ 

PEARS’  SOAP.  j 

AS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  GREATEST  ENGLISH  AUTHORITY  ON  THE  SkIN, 

Prof.  SIR  ERASMUS  WILSON,  .S.,  Pres,  of  the  Royal  Col.  of  Surgeons, 
Ej^cland,  and  all  other  Leading  Authorities  on  the  Skin. 

COOmESS  BEADTEODS  LADIES,  INCLUDIKS  MRS.ULLIB  LANGTRY,  RECOMMEND  ITSVIRTDESf 

AND  PREFER  PEARS’  SOAP  TO  ANY  OTHER.  si 

The  following  from  the  world-renowned  Song^stress  is  a  sample  of  thousands  of  Testimonials:>;i^ 
Testimtomial  frvm  Madame  ADELINA  PATTI. 

HAVE  FOUND  IT  MATCHLESS  FOR  Av  ^  ^  ^ ^5 
4  THE  HANDS  AND  COMPLEXION."  ^ 


Pears’  Soap,  is  for  Sale  throughout  the  Civilized  Worli 
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Happiness 

result*  from  that  true  contentment  which 
indicates  perfect  health  of  body  and  mind. 
You  nuiy  possess  it,  if  you  will  purify  and 
invigorate  your  blood  with  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  E.  M.  Howard,  Newport,  N.  H., 
writes :  “  I  suffered  for  years  with  Scrof¬ 
ulous  humors.  After  using  two  bottles  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  I 

Found 

great  relief.  It  has  entirely  restored  me  to 
health.”  James  Freucb,  Atchison,  Kans., 
writes :  “  To  all  i^rsons  suffering  from 
Liver  Complaint,  I  would  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  was  afflicted 
with  a  disease  of  the  liver  for  nearly  two 
years,  when  a  friend  advised  me  to  take 
this  medicine.  It  gave  prompt  relief,  and 
lias  cured  me.”  Mrs.  H.  M.  Kidder,  41 
Dwight  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  writes :  “  For 
several  years  I  have  used  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  in  my  family.  I  never  feel  safe, 
even 

At  Home 

without  it.  As  a  liver  medicine  and 
general  purifier  of  the  blood,  it  has  no 
equal.”  Mrs.  A.  B.  Allen,  Wlnterpock, 
Va.,  writes:  “My  youngest  child,  two 
years  of  age,  was  taken  with  Bowel  Com¬ 
plaint,  which  we  could  not  cure.  Wo  tried 
many  remedies,  but  be  continued  to  grow 
worse,  and  finally  became  so  reduced  in 
flesh  that  we  could  only  move  him  upon 
a  pillow.  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the 
doctors  that  Scrofula  might  be  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  We  procured  a  bottle  of 

ATEB’S 

Sarsaparilla 

and  commenced  giving  it  to  him.  It  surely 
worked  womiers,  for,  in  a  short  time,  he 
was  completely  cured.” 

Sold  by  all  Druggist^, 

Price  $1 ;  Six  bottles,  $6. 
Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  A  Co.,  Lowell, 
Ma88.,U.S.  A. 


Your  Hair 

should  be  your  crowning  glory.  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor  will  restore  the  vitality  and 
color  of  youth  to  hair  that  has  become 
thin  and  faded;  and,  where  the  glands  are 
not  decayed  or  absorbed,  will  cause  a  new 
growth  on  bald  heads. 
wwB  w  the  youthful  color  and  vigor 
BLa,  X  of  the  hair  be  preserved  to  old 
age?  Read  the  following,  from  Mrs.  G. 
Norton,  Somerville,  Mass. :  “  I  have  used 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  for  the  past  80  years; 
and,  although  I  am  upwards  of  60,  my 
hair  is  as  abundant  and  glossy  to-day  as 
when  I  was  25.” 

assured,  that  a  trial  of  Ayer’s  Hair 
Vigor  will  convince  you  of  its 
powers.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Goff,  Leadville,  Col., 
writes :  “  Two  years  ago,  my  hair  having 
almost  entirely  fallen  out,  I  commenced 
the  use  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor.  To-day  my 
hair  is  29  inches  long,  fine,  strong,  and 
healthy.” 

strengthened 

JiXs  vV  £iX/  by  the  use  of 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor,  the  hair  regains  its 
youthful  color  and  vitality.  Rev.  H.  P. 
Williamson,  Davidson  College,  Mecklen¬ 
burg  Co.,  N.  C.,  writes :  “  I  have  used 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  for  the  last  ten  years. 
It  is  an  excellent  preservative.” 

the  use  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor,  Geo. 
A.  Dadman,  Waterloo,  Mo.,  had 
his  hair  restored  to  its  original  healthy 
condition.  He  was  nearly  bald,  and  very 
gray.  He  writes :  “  Only  four  bottles  of 
the  Vigor  were  required  to  restore  my 
hair  to  its  youthful  color  and  quantity.” 
WTQirw/N  Ayer’s  Hair  V igor  cures  dis- 
UOAM  V  eases  of  the  scalp.  F.  H. 
Foster,  Princeton,  Ind.,  writes:  “I  had 
been  troubled  for  years  with  a  disease  of 
the  scalp ;  my  head  was  covered  with  dan¬ 
druff,  and  the  hair  dry  and  harsh.  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor  gave  me  immediate  relief, 
cleansed  the  scalp,  and  rendered  the  hair 
soft  and  pliable.” 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

PREPARED  BT 

Or.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Hass.,  0. 8.  A 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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WOXflFE'S 


SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 


Swift’s  Specific,  the  Great  Blood  Purifier. 


WHAT  MINISTERS  SAY. 

Extreme  weakneM  and  general  debility,  produced 
by  exposure  and  over-work  attendant  upon  my  duties, 
were  gradually  developing  into  an  utter  prostration  of 
my  system.  Adopting  the  sugmstiona  of  intimate 
friends,  wbo  bad  ex|>erienced  rel!«  in  similar  cases  by 
taking  Swift's  Specific,  I  now  find  myself  restored  to  a 
perfect  condition  of  health  and  strength.  Accept  my 
fervent  wishes  for  your  continued  prosperity  in  vour 
well  chosen  and  tuccessful  method  for  relieving  t  We 
wbo  suffer.  Rav.  B.  Stockton,  D.D., 

Stiliwater  Place,  Stamford,  Conn. 


During  a  ministry  of  sixtv  years  I  bare  mingled  with 
every  class  of  socieu  and  observed  cloaelv  the  variety 
of  diaeaaes  which  affect  humanity.  Blood  diseases  are 
the  most  numerous  and  the  most  difficult  to  remove. 
To  overcome  these  diaeaaes,  it  is  my  deliberate  judg- 
meat  that  Swift's  Specific  is  the  grandest  blood  purifier 
ever  discovered,  its  effects  are  wonderful,  and  I  con- 
rid.r  them  almost  miracnlona.  There  is  no  medicine 
comparable  to  it.  Rav.  Jaass  11.  CAurnBia,. 

Columbua,  Qa. 


We  have  been  nsinjr  Swift's  Specific  at  the  Orphan's 
Home,  near  Macon.  Qa.,  as  a  remedy  for  bior>d  com- 
piaints,  and  as  a  general  health  tonic,  and  have  h  id  re¬ 
markable  results  from  its  use  on  the  children  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  institution.  It  is  such  an  excellent  tonic, 
and  keeiM  the  blood  so  pure,  that  the  system  is  less  lia¬ 
ble  to  disease.  My  faith  in  it  is  unbounded,  and  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  every  one. 

Rev.  U  B.  PsTMl, 

Member  of  Sooth  Georgia  Conference. 

SwlfOa  Spet'lttc  la  entirely  vegetable. 


CLEAR  A8  WAX. 

I  have  a  little  daughter  seven  years  old,  who  for  the 
last  four  years  has  been  afflicted  with  a  peculiar  skin 
eruption  on  the  face  and  one  hand.  I  have  tried  seven 
or  ei^t  physicians,  among  them  the  best  in  California 
and  in  this  province,  bnt  to  no  purpose.  The  child  kept 
growing  worse.  A  cure  was  effected  by  Swift's  ttpeci- 
flc.  In  less  than  one  week  after  she  b^an  its  nse,  this 
terrible  disease,  which  had  baffled  all  the  known  reme¬ 
dies  within  reach,  began  to  disappear.  She  has  been 
taking  It  three  montlui— is  perfectly  well,  and  her  akin 
is  aa  clear  as  wax.  U.  A.  Smith, 

Trenton,  Ontario  Province,  Canada. 

March  »,  1884. 

FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN. 

My  babe  at  six  months  old  broke  out  with  ecaema. 
My  f^amily  physician  treated  the  child  (or  five  months, 
but  gave  up  in  dlspair  of  doing  it  any  good,  saving  that 
the  child  could  not  live.  I  told  the  druggist  ibe  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  child.  He  gave  me  a  bottle  m  8.  8.  8.  and  I 
have  used  two  others.  The  child  is  now  two  years  old, 
la  fat  uid  pinmp  as  a  pig  and  in  perfect  health.  There 
ia  no  aign  of  the  diai-aae  returniW 

Mas.  J.  3.  KiHKLsifD. 

Minder,  Ruah  County,  Texaa. 

December,  1883. 

THE  SUPREME  BENCH. 

From  experience,  I  think  8.  8.  8.  a  very  valuable 
remedy  for  cutaneoua  dlseasea,  and  at  tlie  tame  lime  an 
invigorating  tonic. 

Jambs  Jackbon,  Chief  Juatioe  of  Oa. 

AtlanU,  Sept.  38,  1884. 

Treatlae  on  Skin  and  Blood  DlBcaBoa 


mailed  free. 


THE  SWIFT  SPECIFIC  COMPANY, 


DRAWER  3,  ATLANTA,  QA. ; 

OR, 

IS9  WEST  TWENTY-THIRD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


The  E]ipei'ieiicB  of  an  Eminent  Lectui'er 


The  magic  lantern,  which  wu  in  former  da^t  enly  a 
to;,  with  itf  euane  and  gaud;  picture*,  for  the  amnte- 
■ent  of  aproariona  children,  has  been  improved  and 
dignified  by  the  introduction  of  photographic  art. 
Competent  scholarly  gentlemen  and  finished  speakers 
hare  dune  their  part  in  elevating  lantern  picturings  to 
their  proper  place  in  artistic  education.  The  lantern 
•ad  the  lecturer  now  combine  instruction  with  enter¬ 
tainment  in  graphically  getting  before  the  public  illu¬ 
minated  evenings  of  travel  among  the  wonders  of  our 
own  country  or  the  antiquities  and  curiosities  of  foreign 
lands. 

Prominent  among  the  gentlemen  who  have  dignified 
the  lantern  by  bringing  to  its  aid  the  triumjihs  of 
photography  is  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  A  natural  artist,  a  superior  photographer,  and 
a  fascinating  speaker,  Mr.  Wilson  has  attained  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation.  In  winter  he  addresses  large  city 
•odiences,  and  in  summer  be  gives  hi*  illustrated  lect- 
sres  at  the  various  camps  of  moral  and  religious  in- 
■truction  throughout  the  country.  Hi*  photographic 
•stablishment  is  known  throughout  the  nation,  and  is 
tariehed  with  many  original  work*  of  photographic 
•rt  taken  by  himself  in  his  tour  through  foreign  lands. 

In  consequence  of  his  intense  devotion  to  the  duties 
af  bis  profession,  Mr.  Wilson,  some  years  ago,  became 
leonfirmed  invalid.  The  labors  which  crowded  him 
ii  connection  with  the  photographing  of  the  Centen- 
lial  Exhibits  in  1876  first  contributed  to  impair  bis 
asturally  strong  constitution.  In  these  labors  he  had  the 
Mnatant  charge  of  over  one  hundred  artists  and  assist- 
tats,  and  was  worked  day  and  night  beyond  the  reason- 
tkle  capacity  of  even  a  very  vigorous  man.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  his  health  gave  way  completely  nor  that 
life  liccame  a  burden  hard  to  bear. 

To  one  who  called  npon  him  a  short  time  ago,  Mr. 
Wilson  told  the  story  of  hi*  illness  and  his  restoration. 

“Run  down 7"  he  said.  "Well  you  may  say  so, 
when  I  tall  you  that  the  insurance  men  wouldn’t  touch 
me.  I  had  policies  in  two  of  onr  best  companies  and 
I  wanted  more  insurance.  Both  of  them  refused  me; 
ud  yet,  one  year  afterward,  one  of  them  very  gladly 
look  a  new  risk  on  me  and  the  other  was  willing  to. 
This  was,  of  course,  after  I  had  fully  recovered.  Tell 
yoa  how  it  was.  The  strain  on  me  had  been  too  great. 

I  rcN  ilown,  down,  down,  gradually.  Although  I  had 
H  excellent  constitution  and  had  lived  a  strictly  tern-  | 
perate  life,  I  was  so  much  proitrattd  that  for  n  long 
tint  [  could  not  thep  mors  (a<in  an  hour  or  two  tn  tke 
wurtt  of  a  night,  I  nffercd  with  aeuto  neuralgia  and 
wilt  headaehet,  which,  when  thcg  cams  on  euddenlg, 
would  render  me  powerlte*  to  think  or  act.  My  appe¬ 
tite  became  capricious,  and  I  could  eat  only  a  small 
tnantity  of  food  at  a  time.  My  digestion  was  demora- 
liie<l,  mu  throat  gare  mo  trouble,  and  I  began  to  be 
of  mid  I  had  chronic  bronehilio. 

“One  day,  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  I  was  suffer¬ 
ing  with  one  of  my  terrible  headaches,  a  friend  whose 
■other  had  been  eureil  of  rheumatism  by  the  Com- 
poand  Oxy^sa  Treatment,  said  to  me :  ‘  Why  don’t 
y»a  try  Oxygen  V  I  laughed  at  the  idea ;  for  I  had 
so  faith  that  such  a  thing  sould  reach  my  ease.  Still, 
I  went  to  Starkey  A  Palen’s  office  in  Girard  Street  and 
iacuired  into  it.  I  took  a  few  inhalations  and  laughed 
St  It  again.  But  I  saw  that  Doctors  Starkey  A  Palen 
■ore  fair  and  truthful  gentlemen,  and  I  determined  to 
pve  their  Compound  Oxygen  a  very  thorough  trial. 
There  was  nothing  unpleasant  in  it,  and  I  had  no  fear 


that  it  would  do  me  harm.  In  any  event,  it  could  not 
make  me  worse  than  I  was.  I  took  the  inhalations 
hopefully  and  faithfully.  Soon,  say  in  less  than  a 
month,  I  began  to  feel  a  great  change  for  the  better. 
My  first  symptom  of  improvement  was  that  the  head¬ 
aches  were  less  frequent  and  by  no  means  a*  painful 
as  they  had  been.  Then  I  began  to  get  better  sleep. 
That  strained  and  wearied  feeling  of  body  departed,  ' 
and  with  it  the  mental  depression  under  which  I  had 
labored.  When  those  frightful  headaches  were  at 
their  worst,  they  would  sometimes  last  all  day.  Now, 
when  they  come,  it  would  be  hardly  an  hour  from  the 
first  indications  by  bussing  in  my  ears  and  tingling  in 
my  finger-tips,  until  the  headache  was  over. 

"  Well,  I  might  tell  you  a  long  story  about  It,  but, 
to  be  brief,  I  recovered  my  health.  Throat  trouble  went 
away  and  I  had  a  decided  inereaoo  of  luug  power.  My 
good  appetite  returned  ao  in  former  dayo.  My  diges¬ 
tive  organs  became  able  to  take  care  of  all  the  food  I 
gave  them  to  dispose  of.  In  ohort,  I  woo  good  at  new. 

"  Moot  of  thio  wai  accomplithed  in  three  or  four 
monthe.  But  as  I  had  been  so  much  run  down  and 
wanted  my  restoration  to  be  both  complete  and  perma¬ 
nent,  I  continued  the  Treatment  for  over  a  year, 
varying  it  from  time  to  time  in  amount  and  method. 
At  times  I  would  omit  it  for  several  weeks,  and 
then  return  to  it  again.  It  is  about  three  year*  since 
I  finished  my  regular  course.  Now  I  resort  to  it  once 
in  awhile  in  case  I  take  cold  or  am  subject  to  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  physical  or  mental  strain. 

"  I  went  aoroad  in  1882,  taking  a  protracted  and 
somewhat  laborious  trip  through  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
Palestine.  I  was  beyond  the  ordinary  conveniences  of 
comfortable  travel,  and  had  to  spend  much  of  my  time 
on  camel*  and  to  do  a  great  deal  of  walking  and  climb¬ 
ing.  I  found  I  could  stand  any  amount  of  exposure. 

I  could  tramp  the  hill*  of  Arabic  Telvia  a*  easily  as 
any  of  my  three  companions.  So  hearty  and  joyful 
was  I  that  our  old  dragoman  said  to  me  :  ‘  Yon  always 
ma’xe  my  heart  glad  when  I  am  in  trouble.’  In  all  my 
tour*  abroad  I  had  but  two  returns  of  severe  headache- 
one  at  Mount  Serval,  the  other  at  Cesarse  Philippi.  1 
could  eat  anything  that  was  set  before  me,  and  eskt  it 
freely. 

“  Since  my  return  to  this  country  I  have  engaged 
in  my  old  duties  with  more  than  former  activity.  / 
have  lectured  a  great  deal,  and  often  in  the  open  air, 
without  any  return  of  throat  trouble.  I  have  attende<l 
without  difficulty  to  the  details  of  my  large  photo¬ 
graphic  business.  I  used  to  be  susceptible  to  colds, 
having  them,  in  fact,  from  November  to  May,  on*  on 
top  of  another.  Now  I  have  had,  as  far  as  I  can  re¬ 
member,  only  two  colds  in  three  yesu^,  though  I  have 
been  fully  subjected  to  every  description  of  drafts.  I 
enjoy  my  eating,  and  I  sleep  welL  It  need  to  tire  me 
to  work  my  lanteme  for  an  hour.  Now  I  can  tatily  do 
it  for  two  hourt  without  fatigue.  My  weight  is  about 
the  same  as  of  old — say  one  hundred  Xnd  thirty-five 
pounds.  I  can  work,  at  a  regular  thing,  about  seocN- 
teen  hourt  a  day,  and  my  work  teldom  tiree  me. 

"  I  do  not  recommend  Compound  Oxygen  for  the 
man  who  wart*  to  get  well  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  is 
not  satisfied  unless  cured  in  twenty-four  hours.  But 
for  those  who  have  patience  to  try  it  faithfully,  and  to 
obey  directions  implicitly,  I  consider  it  the  grandest 
vitaliser  and  restorer  in  existence.  To  my  use  of  it  I 
attribute  my  present  state  of  good  health.  You  may 
quote  me  as  saying  all  that." 

In  these  busy  days  of  mercantile  and  professional 
activity  there  are  thousands  of  overworked  gentlemen 
who  are  as  greatly  run  down  as  Mr.  Wilson  was. 
Their  restoration  may  be  as  complete  as  his  if  they 
will  try  a  course  of  Compound  Oxygen.  To  know  all 
about  this  invaluable  vitaliser  and  restorer,  call  on  or 
address  Dbs.Stabket  A  Pauk,  1109  and  1111  Girard 
Street,  Philadelphia. 


Like  all  onr  ebocolates,  U  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  in’eatcet  care,  and 
conaiau  of  a  auperiur  quality  of 
cocoa  and  augar,  flavored  vlth 
pure  Tanilla  bean.  Served  ai  a 
drink  or  eaten  dry  aa  confec¬ 
tionery,  it  la  a  delicioua  article, 
and  ia  blgbly  recommended  by 
touriata. 

Sold  by  Orocera  everywhere. 
W.  BA-KETEi  afc  CTO., 
Dorrheater,  Maaa. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  FASI8,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


T»  BEST  THINS  KNOWN  mi 

WASHING^BLEACHING 


tVarrmnted  abaoluMjf  puro 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  ezeeaa  of 
Oil  l>aa  been  removed-  ItbaafArce 
timf§  the  itrengtk  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  ia  therefore  tar  more  eoonoml- 
caL  It  la  delicioua,  nouriahing, 
Strengthening,  caaily  digrated,  and 
admirably  adapted  fur  Invatlda  aa 
well  aa  fur  peraons  in  heaKb. 

Sold  by  Grecera  everywhere. 


II  MAID  01  tOFT,  HOT  OR  COLD  WATER. 

BATK8  UlBOn,  TIMS  wiad  SOAP  AM AS- 
INOLT,  and  gives  imiveraal  aatlafscUaa* 
Ho  family,  rich  or  poor  ehonld  bo  without  it. 

Soldby  aUGrooors.  BEWAJBKof  imitatlona 
well  deeigned  to  mislead.  PKARUHB  la  thh 
ONLY  8APK  labor-aavlng  oomponnd,  atid 
al  wajrs  bears  the  above  symbol,  and  name  of 
«AMES  PTUB,  KXW  YORK. 


&  C0.y  Dorcbester,  Mass. 
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COMPOUND  OXYGEN. 

For  the  Cure  of  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dyspep¬ 
sia,  Headache,  Ozsena,  Debility,  and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous 
Disorders  by  a  Natural  Process  of  Revitalization. 


FAR  GONE  IN  CONSUMPTION,  AND 
WITH  BUT  FAINT  HOPE  OF  A 
LONG  SURVIVAL. 

The  following  letter  will  be  read  with  deep  Inter- 
'  Mt  by  all  who  are  afflicted  with  pulmonary  disease, 
(•p<-i'ially  where  its  progress  has  b<!cu  steady  and 
in  spite  of  all  that  physicians  could  do  to  arrest  Its 
course.  In  this  case  there  was  a  racking  and  painful 
eouKh;  no  perceptible  action  In  the  right  lung; 
profiise  night-sweats,  a  feeble  circulation,  great 
weakness  and  emaclatlor,and  a  depressing  sense  of 
rapidly  failing  vitality.  Ailer  using  the  Compound 
Oxygen  Home  Treatment  the  sufferer  yras  so  far 
Improved  that  she  was  able  to  do  light  work  about 
the  bouse  and  walk  out  nearly  every  day.  There 
was  an  Increase  of  flesh,  a  healthy  circulation  of  the 
blood,  a  good  appetite,  and  the  right  lung  was  re¬ 
stored  so  far  that  It  could  be  filled  mecjsurably  well 
in  respiration.  But  we  will  let  the  writer  tell  her 
own  gratifying  story: 

*•  RusnroRD,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  22d,  1884. 

“I)R».  Btarxet  &  I’alen:— As  a  subiect  of  the 
Compound  Oxygen  Home  Treatment,  I  desire  to 
five  a  testimony  to  its  results  in  my  own  case.  For 
many  years  I  have  been  subject  to  a  cough,  with 
terrutional  aUackt  o/ eongtslion  and  inflammation  c/the 
lunrft ;  but  with  constant  care  and  a  goodly  amount 
-ef  bard  battling,  have  been  al>le  to  hoUl  farther  de- 
relopinent  in  check,  until  within  the  year  previous 
to  using  your  Oxygen  remedy,  when  the  vital  forces 
.became  so  weak  that  resistance  was  onlv  a  thing  of 
the  latst.  Hot  compressers,  mustard  plasters,  etc., 
only  gave  short-time  relief,  while  the  disease  proper 
wem<‘d  to  gain  new  force  from  Uie  slight  obstruc¬ 
tions  it  had  thus  to  encounter. 

“/  had  i/ivenupaU  hopes  qf  rccofcrj/,  deeming  it 
only  a  question  of  time  now  long  or  short  my  stay 
might  DC,  wiien  a  copy  of  your  journal.  Health  atut 
Life,  came  to  me  through  the  mail.  Its  perusal 
awakened  a  belief  that  I  might  be  l>eneflted,  if  not 
cured,  by  your  Treatment.  Hut  so  distant,  vague, 
and  shadowy  had  life  lH>come  that  I  could  hardly 
peisuade  or  compel  myself  to  make  any  effort  for 
recovery. 

“  I  had  a  raeking  cough  night  and  morning,  and 
often  during  the  day,  accompanied  uith  a  learing 


Cii/uae,  gre^  emaciation  ;  circulation  so  weak  that  the 
nod  ^vould  settle  in  the  hands  and  uwler  the  nails, 


grceable  character  and  ulcerations  following  one 
after  another  in  quick  succession.  The  Treatment 
was  faithfully  followed,  and  the  first  evidence  of 
benefit  therefrom  was  the  occasional  feeling  of  help- 
fulneu  that  would  come  like  the  bright  flash  from 
some  beautiful,  yet  long-forgotten,  dream. 

“Now,  having  nearly  usm  the  second  supply,  I 
find  myself  competent  to  do  quite  a  little  light  work 
about  house,  walk  out  on  the  street  nearly  every 
day,  and  do  many  things  I  had  long  been  unable  to 
do.  I  have  increased  tn  flesh,  circulation  is  healtidul, 
appetite  is  good,  I  sleep  well,  and  can  lie  on  the  right 
sule  and  fill  the  right  lung  measurably  well.  It  is 
somewhat  heavy  and  sore  at  times  yet;  cough  con¬ 
tinues,  but  very  much  lessened,  and  expectoration 
less  objectionable.  Shall  send  for  another  supply 
soon  as  convenient,  with  full  hope  and  confidence 
of  wholly  dispelling  the  cough  and  restoring  the 
lung  to  a  comparatively  healthy  condition. 

“  Mrs.  M.  Howsbk.’’ 


AN  ELOQUENT  LECTURER. 

A  well-known  Temperance  worker  and  Ttible 
reader,  Mrs.  M.  Cator,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  been 
raised  almost  from  the  grave,  and  restor^  to  good 
health,  by  the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen.  In  giving 
a  repiorter  of  the  press  an  account  of  her  recovery, 
she  spoke  of  a  number  of  cures  by  means  of  this 
Treatment  which  had  come  under  her  imme<liate 
notice.  We  give  one  of  the  cases  mentioned  :  “I.*t 
me  tell  you/’  said  Mrs.  Cator,  "that  what  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  has  done  for  me  is  nothing  to  what 
It  has  done  for  some  of  my  friends.  There  is  Miss 
Frances  E.  Willard,  who  is  even^where  known  as 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  our  Temperance  speak¬ 
ers.  The  other  day  I  had  a  letter  from  Iowa,  in 
which  she  thanked  me  for  having  brought  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  to  her  notice.  She  had  been  badly  run 
down  by  overwork,  constant  speaking,  and  travel.  She 
is  nowas  strong  as  ever,  and  in  perfect  health  for  active 
duty." 

Other  cases,  even  more  remarkable,  which  hod 
come  to  her  knowledge  were  described  by  Mrs. 
Cator. 

ABANDONED  CASES. 

A  comparatively  large  numberof  the  cases  which 
are  being  so  successfully  treate«l  by  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  are  what  are  known  as  abandoned  or  “despe¬ 
rate”  cases— many  of  them  belonging  to  a  class 
,  which  no  physician  of  any  school  would  undertake 
to  cure.  They  are,  in  litet,  *ucA  a*  Itave  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let  of  experiments  uithin  the  regular  schools  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  of  quackery  without,  until  between  disease 


expectation  of  remaining  through  the  spring  time.  The 
tret  three  weeks  of  treatment  made  no  perceptible 
change  for  the  better,  but  contrawlse;  cough  was 
more  continuous;  expectoration  of  a  more  dlsa- 


rate  cases— many  of  them  belonging  to  a  class 
,  which  no  physician  of  any  school  would  undertake 
to  cure.  They  are,  in  litet,  *ucA  as  have  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let  of  experiments  uithin  the  regular  schools  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  of  quackery  uithout,  until  between  disease 
I  anti  drugs  the  patient  is  redttced  to  the  saddest  and 
.  most  deplorable  condition,  and  one  for  which  relief  seems 
imimsstbie.  No  treatment  can  be  subjected  to  a 
I  severer  test  than  is  offered  by  these  cases.  If  you 
,  need  the  help  of  such  a  treatment,  write  for  Infor¬ 
mation  In  regard  to  its  nature  and  action,  and  it 
.  will  be  promptly  fUrulshed. 


Our  Treatiao  on  Compound  Oxytfen  is  sent  free  of  charge.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  dis¬ 
covery,  nature,  and  action  of  this  new  remeily,  and  a  record  of  many  of  the  remarkable  results 
which  iiave  ao  far  attended  its  use. 

Depositort  in  New  York. — Pr.  John  Turner,  1.18  Fifth  Avenue,  who  has  charge  of  our 
Depository  in  New  York  city,  will  fill  orders  for  the  Coinjiound  Oxygen  Treatment  and  may 
be  consulted  by  letter  or  in  person. 

Depository  on  Pacific  Coa.st. — H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  will  fill  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  op  Pacific  Coast. 

Depository  in  Canada. — E.  W.  D.  King,  58  Church  Street,  Toronto,  will  fill  orders  for 
Compound  Oxygen  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Frauds  and  Imitations. — I^et  It  bo  clearly  understood  that  Compound  Oxygen  is  only 
maile  and  dispensed  by  the  undersignetl.  Any  substance  made  elsewhere,  and  called  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  is  spurious  and  worthless,  and  those  who  buy  it  simply  throw  away  their  money, 
<u  they  will  in  the  end  discover. 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN. 

6:E;pALlN.^h.B.?M.D;°‘  and  nil  Girard  St.  (BitwwiCkeiurttiirbt),  'Phila.,  (Pa. 
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STATEMENT 

or 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 

F.  &  WINSTON,  President. 

^or  th«  pear  ending  December  3  let,  1334, 

AMETM . eiM,Rr«,1TH.ftl 


AnnuiUcA  In  force,  Jan. 

Jst.  1N« . 

rremlum  Annuities... 
Annuities  lasued . 


Policioa  In  foroo,  Jan. 

'Bt.  INM .  110,900 

Ilislu  Aasumod .  II, IM 


yV<‘oc>unt. 

No. 

Ann. 

Payments. 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan. 

1st,  1885 . 

Cl 

$33,661  63 

Premium  Annuities _ 

3  994  44 

Annuities  Terminated. . 

5 

1,909  90 

C6 

$38  566  97 

I  Poildoa  in  force.  Jan. 

$3t2,»«I.(m  I  1st,  I'-B^  .  114  MM  |.%1,7W.8ftr> 

84.67S,M  KisJcB  Terminated .  »,8S3  7% 


$877,ft«.(tei 

Revenue  yVcooiiiit. 


To  Ilaianoe  from  last  account _ $94,972,108  88 

**  Pretniunw  received .  1A850.2S8  43 

“  Interest  and  Bents . . .  3,245,089  96 


paid  Death  f'lolma . 

“  Matured  Endowments.... 

( Total  claims—  t 

I  t7.717.1K5  83  f 

**  “  AnnuTtiM . 

“  “  Dividends  . . 

“  “  Burrendered  Policies  and 

Additions  . 

J  Total  paid  Policy-hold- 1 
(  ers-ti8,«an,(«3  I9  ( 

**  **  CommissitMia,  (payment 

of  current  and  oxtin- 
Rulshmont  of  future).. . 

*  *•  Premium  obanred  off  on 

Securities  Purchased. .. 

“  **  Taxes  and  Assessments... 

“  “  Expenses . 

“  “  Uafanoe  to  New  Account 


|.%»8,S8n  81 
3,490,484  90 


98,906  06 
8,141,184  13 

8,067,896  17 


1,131.178  S3 
933,189  61 
873,80.3  87 
97,009,011  OH 


$1 14,007  437  37 


Pialance  Hlieet. 


To  Ileserve  at  four  per  cent .  906,943,54.1  00 

”  Claims  by  dciath  not  yet  due...  863,387  00 

“  I*rcinlums  paid  in  advance _  37,477  86 

'*  SurjiiuB  and  Oontinffent  Guar¬ 
antee  Fund .  4,743,771  15 


$I03,87^17R  51 


By  Bonds  Secured  by  Mort^metis 

on  Ht«l  Esute . Sl6.9™..137 

**  United  States  HPd  other  Bonds  .14,533  K!3 

“  Loans  on  Colluterals .  6.808.887 

“  Beal  Estate  , .  10,383.693 

**  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  at  interest .  3.644,988  54 

**  Interest  aecruod .  1,363,418  54 

**  l^remiums  deferred,  quarterly 

and  scmi-iuinual .  1,108,115  88 

**  I*remlums  in  transit,  principally 

for  December .  138,714  51 

**  Puspense  Account .  37,814  14 

“  Agents'  Balances .  7,196  90 


1106,876.178  51 


NOTE  —If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  Interest  be  used,  the  Surplus 
is  over  $13,000,000. 

Prom  the  Surplus,  as  appears  in  the  Balance  Sheet  a  dividend  will  bo  apportioned  to  each  piu- 
ticipatlnar  Policy  which  shall  be  in  force  at  its  anniversary  in  UK 5. 

A88*M . $103,876,178.51 

N*w  York,  Janutu^-  81,  1885.  _ 


Fskderick  S.  Wimstom, 
SaMCBL  E.  SrROVLLS, 
I.ixius  Kobinsuh, 
Samcbl  D.  Babcock, 
Gbokge  S.  Coe, 

John  E.  Dbvblin, 
Sevmoub  L.  Husteo, 
Kichaeo  a.  McCcroy, 
James  C.  Holden, 


BOAKD  or  TltrsTEEA. 
Hermann  C.  von  Post,  John  H.  Sherwood, 
George  C.  Richaki>sun  George  H.  Andrews, 
Alexander  H.  Rice,  Robert  Glvphant, 
William  F.  Babcock,  George  F.  Baker, 

F.  Ratcheord  Starr,  Bknj.  B.  Sherman, 
Frederick  H.  Cussttt,  Ios.  Thompson, 

Lewis  May,  Dl'dley  Olcott, 

Oliver  Harriman,  Anson  Stager, 
Henry  W.  Smith,  Frederic  Cromwell, 


Iulien  T.  Davies, 

KoBEKT  Sewell, 

S.  Van  Rensselaer  Crcgbk 
Charles  R.  HendeR!>on> 
Gboece  Bliss 
RupusW.  Prckham, 

Wm.  P.  Dixon, 

J.  Hobart  Herrick. 
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COMPOUND  OXYGEN. 

'or  the  Cure  of  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dyspep¬ 
sia,  Headache,  Ozaena,  Debility,  and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous 
Disorders  by  a  Natural  Process  of  Revitalization. 


FRANK  SIDDALL’S  OPINION.  | 

Frank  Slddull'a  name  haa  become  a  household 
lord  wherever  purity  In  aoap  in  prized  and  wash-  I 
is  robbed  of  lU  old-faHliioned  tcrroni.  liy  ; 
|b(  introduction  of  the  aoap  which  bears  liis  name,  j 
M  has  won  a  place  In  the  grateful  hearts  of  the 
ronien  of  America.  Tlie  opinlona  of  a  man  as 
Ihrrwd  and  obserN'ant  as  Mr.  Siddall  is  known  to 
are  well  wortliy  of  consideration  in  forming 
ment  on  a  mutter  into  whlcli  he  has  examined. 
Whether  in  a  throng  of  Invited  guests,  as  at  his 
Sliver  Wedding,”  or  in  the  quiet  comfort  of  his 
y  home,  It  is  pleasant  to  si>en(t  an  evening  with 
r.  Hiddall.  Desiring  to  learn  his  views  concerning 
iin|>ortant  question  of  health,  a  reporter  for  the 
called  ui>on  him  at  his  pleasant  home  in  Phlla- 
Iphia,  and  passed  an  hour  with  him  and  his 
lly.  To  look  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siddall  and  their 
,  nobody  would  suppose  that  they  had  ever  been 
Tsllds.  Yet  they  have,  and  all  three  of  them  owe 
Ir  present  health  to— 

Well,  let  them  tell  the  story. 

No,"  said  Mr.  Siddall,  “you  would  hardly  think 
wife  an  invalid.  Certainly  she  has  notan  ema- 
led  or  feeble  up|>eurunce.  Kut  some  time  ago 
ire  app<‘ared  on  her  side  something  which 
ined  to  be  a  tumor.  Twoof  her  relatives  had  died 
cancer,  and  she  feared  she  was  to  he  a  victim  of 
t  terrible  malady.  The  tumor,  or  whatever  it 

l,  IncreasiHl  In  size  and  puinfulness,  and  we 
n-'l  the  necessity  of  a  surgeon's  knife  as  a  lust 
ort. 

But  wo  tried  another  method.  I  had  long  known 
f Compound  Oxygen.  It  had  never  made  any  Im- 
ression  on  my  mind  until,  uflor  a  gtssl  deal  of  dls- 
ellef,  I  had  tried  it  for  my  sick  headaches.  With 
lose  application  t/>  a  largely  Increasing  business 
hich  took  my  whole  time  and  thought,  I  had  he¬ 
me  a  martyr  to  this  distressing  complaint.  It 

m. s  stningn  that  such  an  Invisible  agent  as  the 
which  Is  lnltale<l  through  a  tul>e  could  make  its 

ipress  on  that  condition  of  the  system  which  pro- 
nees  sick  headttclie.  lint  it  did.  After  taking  the 
Bioe  Treatment,  I  found  compleU'  rest  from  brain 
earlness  and  entire  exemption  from  the  nausea 
JHi  the  harrowing  pains  which  make  up  that  very 
npicasant  combination  known  as  sick  heada<die. 
bourne  an  entirely  renovated  man  in  my  ability 
attend  to  daily  business.  I  had  also,  fur  a  long 
of  years,  suffered  severely  from  coustiimtion. 


The  (.'ompound  Oxygen  Treatment  completely  re¬ 
moved  this  trouble. 

“iSo  we  ct)ncluded  to  try  Compound  Oxygen  for 
Mrs.  Hiddall.  Dr.  Ktarkey,  after  a  careflil  examina¬ 
tion,  pronounced  the  abnormal  growth  to  be  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different  from  cancer.  In  even  tl>e 
short  sfiace  of  a  few  days  the  effect  was  perceptible. 
Compound  Oxygen  was  doing  its  work  on  the  blood. 
'The  poison  in  the  circulation,  or  whatever  it  was 
that  had  caused  the  growth  of  the  lump,  was  driven 
out  of  the  system.  Most  of  the  hard  growth  was 
absorbed  into  the  circulation,  and  thus  carried 
away.  The  hardness  departed.  Humething  like  the 
core  of  a  boll  came  out,  painlessly.  Within  four 
weeks  from  tlie  time  she  begun  to  take  the  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  the  lump  was  gone,  and  the  liesh 
had  healed  and  become  as  natural  and  healthy  as 
that  on  any  other  ]<art  of  the  l>ody. 

“Mrs.  Hiddall  is  now  us  able  us  ever  to  attend  to 
her  ."egular  duties,  whicli  site  heartily  enjoys.  She 
is  a  wonderful  help  to  me  in  my  extensive  business, 
being  at  my  office  every  day,  transacting  with  great 
efficiency  the  affairs  of  her  department,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  supervision  of  the  twenty  lady  clerks.” 

“  And  how  as  to  your  son,  Mr.  Hiddall  T” 

•  “  Well,  he  is  now  as  hearty  as  need  be,  thanks  to 
Compound  Oxygen.  Ills  blood  was  impure.  For 
years  he  was  my  cashier,  with  constant  duty  and 
hejivy  responsibility.  It  wore  on  him.  Ills  appe¬ 
tite  was  irregular  and  capricious.  There  were  plm- 
:  pies  and  blotclies  on  his  face,  indicative  of  the  con- 
I  ditlon  of  his  blood.  There  were  dark  spots  under 
I  his  eyes,  and  his  general  state  was  such  that  al- 
I  though  he  was  not  laid  up  in  be<i  as  a  chronic 
i  Invalid,  there  was  danger  that  he  would  be.  We 
,  tried  him  with  the  Treatment.  Ck)mi>ound  Oxygen 
'  S4>on  <lid  for  him  what  it  had  dune  for  his  mother 
I  and  myself.  It  renewed  his  bliKKl  and  gave  him  a 
:  heartier  vitality.  The  pimples,  blue  spots,  and 
other  indications  disappeared.  His  skin  l>ecame 
'  soft  ami  natural.  His  appetite  became  regular,  and 
his  digestion,  which  of  course  hud  been  impaired, 
was  restored  to  its  proper  condition.” 

“  Then,  Mr.  Hiddall,  you  have  no  objection  to  be 
(|Uoted  us  a  l>ellevcr,  firm,  thorougli,  and  constant, 
in  Compound  Oxygen?” 

“  Heliever  !  Why,  J  considt-r  ttuU  in  (he  diacovery  o/ 
I  Compound  Oxygen  there  hat  been  given  to  the  world 
!  something  at  valuable  and  as  noUible  tis  Jenner  gave  it 
I  in  the  discovery  of  vaccination  !  Believer !  Why,  see 
1  our  family  ex^rlence  with  lU  Believer}  Yes,  so 
mucli  so  that  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  sAid 
tlioso  of  my  friends  wlio  need  medical  treatment  to 
,  I>rs.  Starkey  &  ralen.aiid  all  tliat  I  have  heard 
from  are  enthusiastic  in  their  approval  of  it.  You 
i  cannot  siaiik  Us)  iiighly  of  Compound  Oxygen. 
You  may  give  my  opinion  of  it  as  strongly  as  you 
'  please.” 


Our  Troatlso  on  Compoun*!  Oxyj^en  is  sent  free  of  charge.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  dis- 
ery,  nature,  and  action  of  this  new  reuie<ly,  and  a  rw-oni  of  many  of  the  remarkable  results 
hich  iiave  so  far  attendetl  its  use. 

Okpository  in  New  York. — Dr.  .John  Turner,  1.38  Fifth  Avenue,  who  has  charge  of  our 
liep.  ,-itory  in  New  York  city,  will  till  orders  for  the  Comismnd  Oxygen  Treatment  and  may 
he  consulted  by  letter  or  in  person. 

Depository  on  Pa<ukic  Coast. — H.  E.  Mathews,  dOfi  Montgomery  Street,  San  Franci.sco, 
California,  will  fill  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Depository  in  Canara. — E.  W.  D.  King,  58  Church  Street,  Toronto,  will  fill  orders  for 
Compound  Oxygen  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Frauds  and  Imitations. — I^et  It  be  clearly  understomi  that  Comtiound  Oxygen  is  only 
»a<le  and  dis|)enst>d  by  the  undersigned.  Any  substance  made  elsewhere,  and  called  Com- 
lund  Oxygen,  is  spnrions  and  worthless,  ami  those  who  buy  it  simply  throw  away  their  money, 
•  they  will  in  the  end  discover. 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN. 

i'  and  nil  Girard  St.  Thila.,  'Pa. 
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New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

BTJSIJSTESS  OF  1S84. 

RISVENUIi:  ACCOUNT. 

Preminm  Receipts . 

Intercit  Receipts .  S.97litat!(a 

Total  Income . |1 4,24U,475.3» 

OISBUR8K3MLK1VT  ACCOUINT. 

Paid  Death-cUims . |*.*57,175.n> 

“  Endowment*  . ST-'i'.HClKjO 

“  Annuities,  Dividends,  and  Sntrender  valnes .  S.0Ui.l*7T).8B 

Total  Paid  Policyholder* .  $0,734,955.14 

New  Poitcie*  issued  . .  17,441 

N ew  1 1180  ranee  written .  |6t  ,4Ht.ri40 

CONDITION  JAN.  I,  1885. 

Canh  A**et*  . $50,283,753.57 

Ourpin*,  •Company*  standard) .  $4,371,914.90 

Surplus  by  State  Standard  (estimated) .  |10,OU),(in 

I*oIiciee  In  Force .  TH,047 

Insurance  in  force . 

Incrcaac  in  A**ct*,  1884 .  $3,740,859.85 


„  ..  •'**«‘*‘*'" 
Death,  t  |hhi,  2,0I8,<0.7. 

claim*  <  1sh2,  1. 955.393. 
naid  I  I8S8.  3,3«».993. 
^  1SS4,  3.357.175. 
Cash  Aiaet*. 

Jaa.  1,  ISSl.  $43,183,934. 

Ja*.  1.  1HS3.  47.33S.78I. 

•laa.  1,  1883.  .t0.80A.390. 

Ja*.  1.  1884.  5.>.5 13.903. 

Ja*.  I,  1885,  39.383.753. 


1880,  $3,317,889. 

1881.  3,t33.«54. 

18S3,  3,798.018. 

188.3.  3,713.863. 

1884,  3.971.634. 

Amoaat  at  rlak. 

Jan.  1,  1881,  $135,736,916. 
Jaa.  1,  1883,  151,760,834. 

Jan.  1,  1883,  171.415,097. 

Ja*.  1,  1884,  198.746.043. 

Jan.  1,  1885,  339,383,586. 


THE  LATEST  ADVANCE  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 

IH  THE 

Non-Forfeiting  Limited-Tontine  Policy 

or  THK 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

A  Policy  combining  the  Non  forfeiture  feainren,  originated  by  the  Nkw-York  Lir*  in  1R60,  with  the  Privil- 
egc*a  and  of  iu  |K>pular  “Tontine  Inve«(tment  Policy.’’  * 

IT  FURNISHES: 

1.  Term* Innii ranee  at  low  rate*,  with  niirplu*  accumulation*  at  compound  Inter* 
eat. 

2.  The  Privilece  of  continninK  your  Innuranee  at  original  rate*  after  your  Ton* 
tine  Period  expire*. 

3.  The  eiitlr*'  C**h  Value  of  your  Policy  In  Ten,  Fifteen,  or  Twenty  year*,  on  tli«  ^ 
ba*l*  of  full  legal  renerve. 

4.  A  grace  of  one  month  lii  payment  of  premium*,  during  which  time  your  indent*  ' 
nity  will  be  unimpaired. 

5.  Protection  agaliiat  lo**,  in  c**c  of  default  In  payment  of  premium  after  three  ; 
year*,  by  the  guarantee  of  a  pald*up  policy— a*  upon  ordinary  poliele*. 

MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  President. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS,  Vice-President  and  Actuary. 

HENRY  TUCK,  2d  Vice-President. 

HENRY  TUCK,  M.D.,  )  THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier.  , 

}  Medical  Directors. 

A  HUNTINGTON,  M.D.,)  D.  O'DELL,  Superintendent  of  Agencieii 
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COMPOUND  OXYGEN. 

For  the  Cure  of  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dyspep¬ 
sia,  Headache,  Ozsena,  Debility,  and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous 
Disorders  by  a  Natural  Process  of  Revitalization. 


TWO  WELL-KNOWN  EDITORS. 

One  of  tlie  buHiest  relif^ious  editors  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  a.8  well  a.8  one  of  llie  most  successful,  is  the 
Rev.  Victor  L.  C’onrad,  of  the  Lutfteran  Obneri'cr. 
He  is  the  othce  editor,  while  his  brother,  the  Kev. 
F.  W.  (^nrad,  D.  is  the  editor-in-chief.  I*ro- 
fenur  V.  L  Conrad  f^ives  his  whole  time  and  eiibrt 
to  the  work  of  making  the  Lutheran  Obeerrer  the 
nluable  sheet  it  is.  He  was,  comparatively,  a 
ihort  time  ago,  a  broken-down  invalid.  Now  he 
k  as  liearty  as  anybody  need  want  to  be. 

Ill  tlie  mtere.st  of  overworke<l  eilitors,  broken- 
down  literary  men,  and  exhausted  men  of  business, 
one  of  our  writers  paid  a  visit  to  Professor  Conrad 
I  few  days  ago,  and  had  a  plca.sant  and  practical 
Ulk  with  him.  Professor  Connul  was  seated  in 
kis  editorial  chair  “  pushing  things  ”  for  the  com¬ 
ing  issue  of  the  Ohaerrer,  and  thus  he  informed  us: 

“There  are  few  iieople  who  become  as  wear^  and 
torn  as  brain-workers.  By  long  and  unremitting 
overwork  with  the  brain,  I  was  badly  run  down, 
ind  brought  into  a  condition  of  great  nervous 
weakness.  My  stomach  was  in  poor  condition; 
mv  digestion  was  bad'  if  1  ate  a  heart v  meal  1 
felt  heavy  and  dull ;  I  had  a  general  feeling  of 
fiMHl-for-nothingness ;  I  was  unable  to  jierforra  mv 
elitorial  duties  with  satisfaction.  In  this  state  1 
Idealized  that  something  iiuLst  lie  done,  and  that 
ri:;ht  promptly  or  I  would  liecome  a  confirmed 
invalid.  Tnis  was  six  or  eight  years  ago. 

“From  the  exi>erieuce  of  others,  I  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  Comiiound  Oxygen.  I  would  have  been 
ioclincd  to  be  a  little  skeptical  about  it,  but  I 
[knew  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  Kelley,  formerly  Miss 
llornbrouk.  I  knew  how  prostrated  she  hail  lieen 
n  apparently  hopeless  case  of  spinal  injury. 
1  thought  that  if  such  a  case  as  hers  could  be 
lieached  by  Compound  Oxygen  mine  was  not  be¬ 
yond  its  jiower. 

“To  make  a  long  storv  short,  I  Usik  the  Treat¬ 
ment.  1  saw  at  once  that  it  was  not  one  of  the 
class  of  remedies  wliich  do  their  work  in  twenty- 
ktur  hours.  F'or  this  1  liked  it  all  the  liotter  and 
I  gained  confidence  in  it.  I  l>ogan  to  improve ; 
irst  a  little,  then  more  decidediv,  but  gaining  all 
the  time.  Before  long  that  miserable  feeling  of 
good-for-nothingness  was  gone;  my  nerves  were 
toned  up;  my  stomach  impnived,  and  eating  was 
no  longer  the  cause  of  torment.  I  w.as  able  to  do 
my  work.  My  recovery  was  a  simple  and  plca.sant 
process.  No  nauseous  medicine  to  take ;  no  un¬ 
pleasant  o{>erations  to  endure.  I  could  ex|>erience 


the  pleasure  of  restoration  and  still  attend  to  my 
literary  duties.  I  continued  the  Treatment  until 
my  health  was  fully  restored  and  I  could  perform 
my  editorial  labors  as  felicitously  as  ever. 

“  You  ask  me  if  I  ever  have  oceasion  now  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Treatment.  Y'es,  1  do  sometimes. 
There  are  times  when  I  am  mentally  jaded  from 
overwork  and  consequent  fatigue.  Then  I  take  a 
few  inhalations  of  the  Compound  Oxvgen,  and  it 
seems  to  renew  my  vitality  and  act  with  immediate 
effect.” 

“  Well,  Professor,  how  about  the  case  of  your 
brother,  the  Kev.  F.  W.  Conrad,  I).  D.?” 

“  Ills  restoration  by  means  of  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  that 
method  of  treatment.  His  nervous  system  was 
completely  shattere<l.  His  was  an  aggravated  case 
of  overwork,  followed  by  too  severe  doses  of  pow¬ 
erful  drugs.  F'or  several  months  he  was  entirely 
laid  aside.  After  beginning  a  course  of  treatment 
with  Compound  Oxygen,  his  improvement  soon 
followed.  The  first  eH«'t  was  that  he  was  able  to 
enjoy  healthv  sleep,  to  which  lie  had  long  been  a 
stranger.  Then  his  whole  system  was  toned  up. 
His  digestion,  which  had  been  greatly  disordereil, 
became  natural  and  hearty.  A  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  his  sight  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
indications.  One  eve  had  long  been  sightless,  and 
the  other  was  weak.  But  the  sight  of  the  re¬ 
maining  eye  became  much  clearer  and  more  reli¬ 
able.  He  is  now  busy  among  the  churches  as  well 
as  attending  tq  his  duties  as  eilitor-in-chicf  of  the 
])uper.  He  travels  much  of  the  time,  while  I  at¬ 
tend  to  the  office  duties  and  the  detail  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  labor.  He  stands  the  fatigue  of  travel  won¬ 
derfully  well.  He  is  preaching  almost  every 
Sunday,  and  delivering  frequent  addresses. 

“  Both  my  brother’s  case  and  mv  own  are  of 
interest  to  the  overworked  thousands  who  cannot 
take  a  week’s  rest  or  a  day’s  rest  from  their  weary¬ 
ing  labor.  I  think  literary  men,  business  men, 
and  overworked  clergymen  as  well,  ought  to  know 
more  al)out  this  Compound  Oxygen — it  is  so  sim¬ 
ple,  so  efficacious,  so  easy  of  application,  and  so 
certain  in  ca.ses  of  disease  whi«'h  the  phvsicians 
consider  almost  l)eyond  hope.  Its  applicability  to 
a  wide  range  of  diseases  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
its  highest  merits.  It  is  cntirelv  free  from  every¬ 
thing  like  empiricism,  and  produces  the  best  re- 
sidts  by  the  natural  and  direct  way  in  which  it 
acts  on  the  vital  organs  of  the  system,  repairing 
waste  and  making  good  the  ravages  of  disease  and 
decav.” 


Onr  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  U  tent  free  of  eharije.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  discovery,  nature,  and 
•ction  of  this  new  remedy,  and  a  record  of  many  of  the  remarkaide  results  which  have  so  far  attended  its  use. 

DrjosiToRY  lit  New  York.— I>r.  John  Turner,  138  Fifth  Avenue,  who  has  charm  of  our  Hepository  in  New 
York  city,  will  fill  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  and  may  be  consulted  by  letter  or  in  person. 

Depository  on  Pacific  Coast.— II.  E.  Matthews,  6i)6  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  will  fill 
orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Depo*itory  in  Canada.— E.  W.  D.  King,  58  Church  Street,  Toronto,  will  fill  orders  for  Compound  Oxygen 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Fracds  and  Imitations.— Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  Compound  Oxygen  isonly  made  and  dispensed  by 
the  undersigned.  Any  substance  made  elsewhere,  and  called  Compound  Oxygen,  is  tpuriou*  and  vorthlent,  and 
itoK  who  buy  U  timpty  throw  away  their  money,  os  they  unit  in  the  eml  discover. 


2-  H.  STARKEY',  A.  M..  M.  D. 
G.  E.  PALES,  Ph.  B..  M.  D. 


DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN. 

nog  and  nil  Girard  St.  (B«tir«#iCksitiitii»rket),  ^hila.,  ^?a. 
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COLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 
t  BikKER’S 


’  Like  all  our  cbocolatee,  U  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  greatCHt  care,  and 
couaiaU  of  a  luperior  quality  of 
cocoa  and  augar,  flavored  with 
pure  vanilla  bean.  Berved  aa  a 
drink  or  eaten  dry  aa  confec¬ 
tionery,  It  la  a  dellcloua  article, 
and  ia  highly  recommended  by 
touriata. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

,  W.  S-AKEIi  ac  CO., 

I>orrhe»ier,  Hlaaa, 

GOLD  MEDAL^  PA£IS,  1878, 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  abnotuM^  purm 
Coroa,  from  which  the  ezeeaa  of 
Oil  haa  been  removed  It  haa  Uree 
timet  the  ttrengtk  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  litarch.  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  mure  economi¬ 
cal,  eotUng  left  than  one  cent  a 
cap.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening, easily  dlgested,and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  aa  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  every  where. 

f .  BASER  &  CO.,  Dorcliesfer,  lass. 


LUNDBORe  S 

PERFUMES. 

LiindlM)r{u:’H  Perfume,  EdenU. 
Llindborg’s  Perfume,  MarechalNielRoee. 
Lundborg’s  Perfume,  Alpine  Violet. 
Lundborg’s  Perfume,  Lily  of  theVaiiey. 

LUNDBORG'S 
RHENISH  COLOGNE. 


Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient. 


Cures  Constipation. 


SKL'rZKRj 


Relieves  Headache. 


A  prominent  divine  of  Charleston 
writes  : 

“  I  very  willinffly  bear  testimony  to 
the  value  of  Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aper¬ 
ient.  It  has  been  in  use  in  my  family 
many  years.  /  never  travel  vithtnit  it, 
and  liave  found  it  of  special  value  as  a 

freventi  ve  or  con  ective  of  MoeiekneM. 

have  been  enable<l  by  its  use  to  re¬ 
lieve  many  who  were  suffering  from 
this  most  distressing  malady  and  who 
have  found  other  remedies  ineffec¬ 
tive.” 

Chari.kston,  S.  C.,  Dec.  3,  1883. 


Aids  Digestion. 


SKLTZKR 


Tarrant’s  Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient. 

Used  by  the  young  and  old,  in  all  climates.  Its  portable  form,  pleasant' taste  and 
gentle  action  have  made  it  a  favorite  with  the  public  for  over  forty  years. 


Regulates  the  Bowels. 


R 


LATE  ADVANCES  IN  SCIENCE. 

1  - 

In  a  telegraph  office  in  Pittabnrgh,  ten  rean  I  under  the  mneral  title  of  neryona  prostration  and 
1^,  one  of  the  moet  intelligent  and  akill/ul  of  debility.  The  effect  of  the  inhalation  of  the  Oxr* 
American  electricians  was  the  centre  of  a  group  of  gen,  is  to  gradually  build  up  and  invigorate  the 
Mtonished  spectators  at  an  experiment  in  the  ad-  system,  en^ling  it  to  eliminate  disease  and  then 
ntnce  in  the  use  of  the  electric  current.  Four  resist  further  attacks. 

ifflerent  messages,  coming  simultaneously  over  The  little  paper  above  moitioned  is  published 
CM  wire,  were  recorded  on  four  separate  dips  of  once  in  three  months,  and  in  the  last  nomber, 
paper.  All  looked  to  him  for  an  expression  of  dated  April,  1885,  are  printed  letters  horn  Ala- 
ihe  result  of  the  experiment.  He  took  up  the  bama,  Australia,  Canada,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
printed  messas^  and  after  reading  them  aloud,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kan^  Kentu»y,  Louis- 
ooe  after  another,  he  said:  “  I  thought  I  knew  iana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Miasisaippi,  Michigan, 
mnething  of  electricity ;  but,  in  view  of  this  won-  Missouri,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Oldo,  Pennsyl- 
dwful  feat,  I  must  now  declare  that  I  know  simply  vania.  South  Carolina,  Tennes^  Texas,  Ver- 
sothing.”  He  appreciated  the  fact  that  what  he  mont,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin, 
had  previously  teamed  was  as  nothing  to  what  Among  the  writers  of  the  letters  in  these  papers 
vas  Mfore  him  and  what  was  yet  to  be  learned,  of  various  dates  we  find  the  names  of  authors, 
8ach  scientific  men  are  not  hasty  to  condemn  the  editors,  judg^  physiciaiuL  clergymen  ;  lecturers 
Uatements  of  other  inquirers  into  the  powers  of  like  Mrs.  Livermore  and  Edward  L.  Wilson ; 
the  elements  in  nature.  business  men  like  C.  C.  Cadv,  of  Cady’s  Commer- 

In  the  wonderful  developments  of  these  ten  cial  College,  in  New  York ;  Mr.  Alonzo  Clark, 
jeare,  the  perfecting  of  the  telephone  and  the  elec-  head  salesman  of  a  large  business  house,  also  in 
trie  light  nave  shown  the  wisdom  in  the  electri-  New  York ;  Mr.  Arthur  Hamm,  Mr.  Qeom  W. 
dan’s  utterance.  The  storage  and  transporting  in  Edwards,  Mr.  W.  H.  Whiteley  and  Mr.  Frank 
reservoirs  of  electricity  as  a  power  for  use  at  a  Siddall,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Hon.  William  D. 
distance  from  the  point  of  production  is  another  Kellep,  who  for  twenty- four  years  has  rwreeented 
advance  not  yet  fully  developed ;  but  partial  sue-  a  Philadelphia  district  in  Congress.  These  are 
has  been  attained.  Thoughtful  men  have  such  witnesses  as  would  be  gl^ly  welcomed  in 
keen  led,  in  view  of  the  experiments  in  this  direc-  establishing  the  truth  of  any  cause. 


jlion,  to  ask  if  it  might  not  prove  to  be  possible  yet  Some  of  the  expressions  used  are  very  striking, 

'to  store  and  transport  any  other  element  as  well.  One  reads : 

I  One  of  these  lines  of  experiment  has  been  care-  "  I  consider  that  in  its  discovery  there  has  been  given 

fally  followed  to  accomplish  the  storage  and  trans-  “ 

/ ^  •  .u  L  1-  Jenner  gave  it  in  the  discovery  or  vaccination, 

portation  of  oxygen  as  an  appliance  in  the  healing  .  .u  j-. 

Men  of  scientific  acquir^enU  have  long  4t“ta?v?UU«raid^resire^a^^ 

[been  convinced  that  it  would  be  valuable,  and  a  Another: 

I  thousand  experiments  have  been  entered  upon  “  ComTOund  Oxygen  has  brought  me  back  to  the  con- 
sith  this  object  in  view.  Some  of  these  have  ap-  dition  of  health  in  which  you  see  me  now,  after  the 
preached  very  near  success,  and  some  of  the  stories 

told  of  them  have  been  as  intermting  as  those  of  .. ,  “  ^  hi*  crutches,  walked 

toe  old  alchemists.  down  town,  and  did  bis  own  marketing.” 

People  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  reading  these  Another : 
stories  of  experiments  and  wondering  if  one  of  “For  years  I  had  been  steadily  losing  ground, and  I 
ti.-...  A...  A,..-  regarded  my  career  in  authorship  at  an  end.  My  atten- 


told  of  them  have  been  as  intereeting  as  those  of  ..  ^  ^^^y  crutches,  walked 

toe  old  alchemists.  down  town,  and  did  bis  own  marketing.” 

People  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  reading  these  Another : 
stories  of  experiments  and  wondering  if  one  of  “For  years  I  had  been  steadily  losing  ground, and  I 
.hMid  not  find  ii5. 

solved,  and  now  the  question  arises  whether,  in  slowly  but  steadily  increased.  In  a  few  months  I  was 
view  of  the  evidence  in  the  pages  of  a  little  paper  able  to  resume  my  pen.  I  am  now  seventy-five  years 

nuhlishad  in  Philadelnhia  Anna  in  three  mnnthii  "Itl'  hours’  literary 

poDlunea  in  rmiueipnia  once  in  three  months,  wo-t  everv  dav  without  eihaustlmr  mv  strength.  And 


“.uT  .-.T  “0“''*“.  work  eveiT  day  without  exhausting  my  strength.  And 

with  the  title  of  Health  and  Life,  success  has  not  for  this  ability  I  am  indebted  to  Compound  Oxygen.” 
already  been  achieved.  If  theae  statements  are  Another: 

reliable,  then  oxygen  (compounded  with  other  "  I  was  by  rheumatism  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton. 

demeutsl  is  beine  stored  it  is  caoable  of  trans-  *  Compound  Oxygen  wito  hartly  a  hope  of  suc- 

siemeuis;  is  Being  sioreu,  ii  is  rapaoie  oi  irai^  I  longer  an  invalid  In  any  respect. 

portation,  ana  tl  aeua/  J  ust  as  Delaney  was  the  Kbeumatism  is  gone  long  ago." 

other  day  awarded  the  Mid  medal  for  pre-emi-  Another: 

Mnce  in  his  incomparable  instrument  for  duplex  “  I  was  able  to  preach  last  Sunday,  for  the  first  time  in 

w.™phin,^t.K..5^k,,4P.i».ofp£uv 

oelphia,  u  being  awarded  the  verdict  of  pre-  Another: 

iminent  success  in  this  great  discovery  and  the  » la  less  than  two  weeks  1  was  like  new  person.” 
■tilizing  it  in  the  cares  of  various  forms  of  dis-  Another: 

esse.  '*  My  lungs  were  seriously  impaired,  and  my  body  was 

From  mUents  cu^  by  the  use  of  this  Com- 

pound  Oxvgen,  stored  in  portable  reservoirs,  and  to  find  how  rapid  was  the  improvement,  and  the  im- 
trangportea  by  express  to  their  homes,  wo  have  provement  was  permanent" 
evidence  of  cures  of  various  diseases,  among  which  Another: 

«h.,,  c««h, 

pepsia,  hay  fever,  aick  headache,  and  the  ailments  through  the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen.” 


In  addition  to  Health  and  Life,  Drt.  Starkey  &  Palen,  whose  address  is  Noe.  1109  and  1111 
Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  publish  in  pamphlet  form  the  detailed  statements  made  by  Hon.  Wm. 
D.  Kellbt,  a  Member  of  Conness;  Judoe  Jos.  B.  Flaxdebs,  of  New  York  city,  for  many  yem 
the  law  partner  of  Hon.  W.  A.  Wheeler,  formerly  Vice-President  of  the  United  States ;  the  late  T.  8. 
Arthub  (who  never  tired  of  declaring  that  Compound  Oxygen  had  prolonged  his  life  at  least  ten 
years) ;  Mrs.  Mart  A.  Livermore,  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  the  popular  and  widely  known  Lecturer ; 
Chab.  W.  Cushing,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  Bochester.  N.  Y. 
Also,  a  treatise  of  1^  pages,  entitled  “Compound  Oxy|;en,  Its  Mode  of  Actitm  and  Besults.’’  These 
they  mail  free  to  any  address  on  application.  Ail  are  mteresting  reading. 
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LUNDBORG’S 

PERFUMES. 

Lundborg’s  Perfume,  Edenia. 
Lundborg’s  Perfume,  Marechal  NielRoae. 
Luudborg’s  Perfume,  Alpine  Violet. 
Lundborg’s  Perfume,  lily  of  the  Valley. 

LUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH  GOLOGNE. 


lum 
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GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878 

LvmiillaCliflcolate. 

Like  all  our  cbocolatee,  ii  pre. 
pared  with  the  greateet  eare,  and 
contisU  of  a  euperior  quality  of 
eoooa  and  augar,  flaTored  with 
llnm  pure  Tanllla  bean.  Served  as  a 
Jt'U  drink  or  eaten  dry  aa  eonfec- 
M  m  tionery,  It  la  a  deUcloua  article, 
ftlB  and  la  highly  recommended  by 
tonriata. 

I  Sold  by  Oroeera  everywhere. 

BP  ^  W.  SAJKXIR  CO., 
Dorrheater,  Mat*, 

SOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

baker;s 


Ballread  Ezpreaa  Office  (whl^  ahouldbe  named)  for  Fifty 
Cant  —Money  order.  Btampe  or  CaiTeiioy. 

Addreee  <  TOCXfl,  LADD  A  CUFFU.tA  iiiraUy  atmet.  Hew  terk. 


Warranted  abtotuMy  pur* 
Cocoa,  from  arhicb  the  exeeea  of 
Oil  baa  been  removed  It  baa  (Area 
Umti  th*  ttrenatk  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
__  I  I-  and  la  therefore  far  more  econumi- 

millSIlll  cal, coaMnp  Uu  than  one  cent  a 
lUVUVuli  ^  dellcioua,  nouriehing, 

HI  R  Ul|  atrengthenlng,  eaally  dlgeated,  and 

admirably  adapted  for  Invalida  aa 
well  aa  for  peraona  In  healtli. 
8*14  hy  Oroeera  everywhere. 

f .  RAKGR  &  CO.,  DorcUr,  lass. 


-b—aFOR  TRAVELERS.*— 0- 

U,  S.  Navt  Yard,  ComnutndarU's  0^e,\ 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Maj  26,  18^6.  ) 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  express  my  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  wholesome  efiFects  of  your 
Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient.  1  have  had  occasion  to  use  it  in  altnort  ewry  part  of  the  world,  and  I 
am  convinced  of  its  efficacy.  OSC'AR  O.  SAWYER,  Secretary. 

^0—0  FOR  FAMILIES.*— 0- 

Chicago,  III.,  September  10,  1888. 

I  have  been  a  constant  user  of  your  Seltzer  Aperient  for  stomach  troubles,  and  have  always 
found  it  relieve  acidity  of  the  stomach,  headaches,  constipation  and  kindred  difficulties.  1 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  household  remediee,  and  am  never  without  it  in  my  family. 

GEO.  A.  TREY8ER. 


Cures  Costiveness. 

Aids  Digestion. 
Relieves  Headache. 
Regulates  the  Bowels. 


It  affords  instant  and  nermanent  relief  in  cases  of  Biliousness,  Constipation, 
Headache  and  Disordered  Stomach  caused  by  irregular  meals,  unwholesome  fotnl, 
bad  cooking,  etc.  Invaluable  to  travelers  on  account  of  its  portable  form.  In¬ 
dispensable  in  the  household  on  account  of  its  pleasant  taste  and  certain  action. 

Manufactured  by  TARRANT  &  CO.,  New  York. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DKDQQISTS. 
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